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DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH, UNDER ITS 
POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


With the StTUATION and ExToeum of the ſeveral Countries in each 
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Deſcription of EuRorx. 
KINGDOMS of Europe P. (2) Germany, Bohemia, Huogary (65) 


. Britiſh Iſles - - , (3) Switzerland = (7 3) 
England and Wales , x 12) Holland - - (76) 
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Arabia — (123) Iſlands — (125) 


> 6 2 x vt 


* of AFRICA. 


| (133) Weſtern Parts of Africa (439) 
Barbary 2 1 (1 37) Eaſtern Parts - (142) 
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North American Iſlands (146)(1 47) - Portugueſe America (161) 
Britiſh America - (150) French and Dutch W 
American States ü. = (162) 
Spaniſh Territories in North Spaniſh South America (163) 
America (154) Amazonia, Patagonia 165) 


Indian Nations * (159) Iflands of South America, (oy 
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1 - ADDITION to the Subject of SLAVERY. - 
Ar the time when the account of ,the African Slavery, in this 
work was written, there appeafed a pleaſing proſpect of an abolition 
of that iniquitous buſineſs. Petitions to that end were pouring in 
from different quarters to the Legiſlature, and many advocates were, 
and indeed ſtill are appearing on the behalf of the poor oppreſſed 
Negroes. At length it has become an object of Parliament. 4 
1 is unbecoming and unjuſt, though but too common a practice, 
to arraign on every occaſion the Conduct of thoſe who fill public 
Office. It is often a delicate and difficult buſineſs they hive to per- 
form; the minds and intereſts. of the people are various; it is impoſ- 
fible for them to pleaſe all: Much Obedience and Deference is due 
to the Maintainers of Laws; and indeed when we ſee men of afflu- 
ence, who might live at their eaſe, toiling for the Public Good, 
who can withhold from them their due reſpe&? No Authority how= 
ever, ſhould influence us to belie our own feelings; and, let the 
Reader pardon Egotiſm, ſome late proceedings in a Great Aſſembly 
have drawn from me ſome ſtrictures or remarks, which 1 venture to 
offer here, with J know not what hazard of the diſapprobation of 
my Friends, and of cenſures more ſevere. | 5 8 * 
The Britiſh Parliament, with whatever pain we may obſerve it, 
or with whatever reluctance declare it—it is a melancholy fact 
that great Aſſembly is acting with reſpect to the Slave Trade in a 
way which ſeems utterly indefenſible on the principles of Humanity.“ 
To debate upon how many Negroes a Veſſel ſhall carry into Slavery, 
and how they ſhall be treated, ſeems as irreconcilable with out notions 
of the natural Rights of Mankind, as the deliberating on the Quantity 
a Robber ſhall be permitted to deſpoil us of, or at beſt of the Portion 
of ſtolen Goods a Receiver ſhall be allowed to purchaſe from a Thief, 
and how he ſhall diſpoſe of it when he has got it into his hands; 
with this difference, that the puny Invader of Property woly touches 
our Gold, but the Dealer in Men our Liberty and Lives. | 
What a pity it will be, when the Wiſhes of the People are fo 
generally for Jublice and Mercy, if the ſordid Interefts of Individuals, 
and cowardly political Conſiderations, ſhall overbalance the general 
benevolent Wilh. | 
the Mitigation of the Sufferings of the Negroes now in Agitation _ 
will, if reſolved on, be a * which will give Countenance to 
and prolong rather than aboliſh the wretched I raffic. | 
; Oh that the Enactors of Laws would weightily conſider the eternal 
Law of Truth and Righteouſneſs! which Acts of Parliament cannot 
alter, and to which we muſt all at laſt be accountable,—with equal 
Privilege, and under the ſame iinipartial Scrutiny, with the Slave and 


the King however unbecoming Diſtinctions may have prevailed on 
the Way to the Place of general Retribution. 3 


® The Remark however is net peculiarly applicable to the preſent day; their 
Predeceffors have long warranted the inhuman Commerce, and allowed it to be car- 
ried on with the moſt aggravated circumflances of Cruelty, unpuniſhed and unnoticed. 

ADDITION to the Account of INDIA. 

Here, and in many of the Afiatic countries, the doQrine of the 
Metempſychoſis or Tranſmigration of the Soul obtains: hence the 
people are very humane to the brute creation, under an apprehenſion 
that in hurting of them they might wound a deceaſed relation or friend, 
and ſome worſhip through the day the animal they firſt met in the 
morning. | | ADDE 


As yet they do; and it is to be feared that even 


ö 


ADDITIONS to the Articles MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY; 
and MINERAL WATERS of IRELAND, 8 


On the VARIATION of the MAGNETIC NEEDLE, 
(in addition to page 35.) | 


TI E variation of the compals, is the number of degrees or angle 
by which the pointing of the needle differs from the line of north and 
ſouth ; though the variation differs in different parts of the world, yet 
tis believed there is very little difference between the quantity of the 
variation here and in London, or in the channel; but at Paris the ya- 


riation has been conſtantly found one degree and a half leſs than at 


London. Before 1657 the variation was towards the eaft in theſe 
countries; on that year there was no variation, (the needle pointing 
due north with us) and ever fince it appears that the variation has been 
encreaſing weſtward about one degree in five years, and in 1787 the 
variation at Dublin amounted to twenty-ſix degrees and an half, to- 
wards the weft. | with 
There has been noticed a daily variation of the needle, which 


amounts only to a few minutes of a degree, and does not appear to be 


thought worth notice by our land ſurveyors. This daily variation is 

almoſt double in ſummer to that of winter, it'begins in the morning, 

and continues encreaſing weſtward till one or two afternqon, then 
ually returns and comes to about its former ſtation againſt morn- 


5 . iter if there be an Aurora Borealis at the time, the needle is 


diſturbed by it and this ſmall daily variation will be eaſtward. 


ELECTRICITY. In addition to page 36. 


| They who are in poſſeſſion of electriſying machines, have a fund 


of amuſement in the various experiments; and it frequently lies in 


their power to be of ſervice to their neighbours, by a judicious appli- 
. cation of electricity. | | = 


Applied to medical purpoſes ] In · the preſent improved ſtate of the 


practice of medical electricity, large ſhocks are not made uſe of, as 
ſparks and ſmall ſhocks are found more efficacious, and in ſome cafes 
_— only ; however in caſes where the parts are deprived of fen- 
1 


bility it appears that larger ſhocks may be uſed with great advantage 


until the feeling is reſtored and they become diſagreeable to the patient. 
In caſes. of rigidity, the ſhocks ſeem more efficacious than ſparks. 


A perſon who had got a very bad fracture of the leg, was obliged 


to lie eleven weeks in one poſture ; this occaſioned fo great a ſtiffngſs 
at his knee that it remained nearly ſtraight and he could not bend it, 
He was eleQrified twice a day for two weeks with four or five ſhocks 


from a pint vial about one-third charged, and ſome ſparks, and in | 


that time he was ſo far recovered, that he could bring the ſole of as 
foot to the ground while ſitting in a common chair. 


There occurred in the year 1779 a remarkable caſe which. ſhews 


the benefits that may ſometimes ariſe from a long continued, courle of 
electrifying. A female of a very delicate frame had broke her right 


arm, and by too tight a bandage, a mortification had begun at the el-, 


bow, The mortification was cured, but the uſe of the atm was loſt ; 
it was ſo weak ſhe was not able to raiſe it without the help of the 
other arm, the fingers were contracted in ſuch a manner that the hand 


could not be opened or ſhut : and both the hand and arm were almoſt 


void of ſenſation, except an obtuſe pain at times with a prickin 
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vil ADDITIONS. Magnetiſm, Elearicity, Mineral Waters. 


numbneſs, and it appeared waſting and likely to become a completely 
withered arm. It was fix months after the fracture ſhe was firſt elec- 


_ - trified fix times a week with ſparks one day and ſhocks the next, for 


half a year, in which time the uſe of her arm was reſtored and her hand 
was half cured. Her affairs calling her into the country, the operation 
was diſcontinued for near four months. After which it being repeated 
for fix weeks, ſhe could Jace her ſtays and dreſs her head. 

In many caſes a cure may be performed by two or three operations, 
the tooth-ach (unleſs the tooth be rotten) is often driven away by one 
or two ſmall ſhocks through the tooth. The wires which the aſ- 
ſiſtant holds to the tooth may be each faſtened between two bits of 
ſealing wax, to prevent the ſhock from taking a different courſe. 
Chronic rheumatiſms are greatly helped by drawing ſparks through 
flannel, or the cloaths. Spaſms and contractions of the muſcles occa- 
ſioned by cold or other cauſes are cured by ſhocks and ſparks. That 
| ſpecies of blindneſs called gutta ſerena, alſo blindneſs immediately 
proceeding from inflammation have been cured by it ; but for the par- 
ticular method of eleQrifying I refer every poſſeſſor of an electrifying 
machine to Cavallo's treatiſe on medical electricity, (a book of no 
great bulk or price) which will guide the benevolent eleQrician to 
apply this art in a manner more likely to be of ſervice than might 
otherwiſe occur to him. 155 0 


MINERAL WATERS OF IRELAND. 

In the account of Ireland, in Book II. the mineral waters were 
too ſlightly paſſed over. The ancient writer Bede aſſerts there are 
hot ſprings in Ireland, yet if ever there were ſuch, they are long ſince 
Joſt ; however we have one warm or tepid water of conſiderable note, 
viz. at Mallow in the Co. Cork, it was diſcovered and brought into 
uſe about the year 1724 and has greatly recommended itſelf by its 
virtues ; it is nearly of the ſame degree of warmth as the Matlock 
water in Derbyſhire, and the Merchant's warm ſpring near Briſtol. 
Rutty in his treatiſe of the mineral waters of this country further 
informs us that we have as great a plenty and variety of chalybeate 
waters as any country of equal extent in Europe, and ſome of them 
ſo ſtrongly e that they might in a great meaſure ſupply the 

of the German Spa, and may be drank at the fountain in a 
greater degree of perfection than the German Spa can in the ſlate it 
arrives to us. | 

Caſtleconnel in the Co. Limerick is of note among the chalybeate 
waters; the purging waters in Francis-ſtreet and Hanover-lane Dublin 
are of the ſame quality but ſtronger than thoſe of Dulwich and Stret- 
hem near London. Amongſt the ſulphureous waters thoſe of Lucan 
near Dublin, and Swadlinbar Co. Cavan, are of moſt note, the for- 

mer was diſcovered ſo lately as 1788. 5 
The water of Lough Neagh is of a petriſy ing quality, and is like- 
wiſe of ſome note for curing ſcroſulous ſores as: inveterate eruptions. 
Though the imprudent or exceſſive uſe of mineral waters as well as 
of other remedies may do hurt, yet under the direction of a phyſician 
they have been of ſervice where all other helps had failed, particularly 
in ſcorbutic and ſerofulous caſes, and in ſome inſtances conſumption 
have been cured by the milder chalybeates either alone or mixed- with 
milk ; theſe are alſo of great ſervice in carrying off obſtruQtions which 
ſometimes remain after agues eſpecially of the autumnal kind. : 
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Dre. 
THE authorities made uſe of in the compilation of this work, are viz, 


Anthony Benezet, Edward Gibbon, Iſaac Newton, 

Samuel Boyce, William Guthrie, Tho. Newton, Bp.Briftcl, 

William Cheſelden, Oliver Goldſmith, Joſeph Prieftley, 

Thomas Clarkſon, Iriſh Antiquities, W. Robertſon, 

David Crantz, Juſtin, % Salmon, 

The Articles of Hiſtory, J. Cokely Letſom, Francis Arouet deVoltaire, 
Agriculture, &c. in John Locke, Voyages of Cook and other 
the Encyclopædia Bri- W. F. Martyn, circumnavigators, 
tannica, | — Millar, Charles Vyſe, 

Adam Ferguſon, nald Monro, William Walker, 


James Ferguſon, 
and others, whoſe names I do not now recolle&, or from whom I have de- 
rived only very ſmall or trifling anecdotes. Beſides all theſe, information 
from ſeveral of my acquaintances has furniſhed ſome materials, and a little 
my own nbſeryation has ſupplied, | 
Among ſuch numerous authors, unanimity is not to be found ; and it 
was hard to determine on the greateſt authority. Under ſuch embarraſſments 
it ought to be the attempt of the hiſtorian to fix on the moſt probable, and 
in this caſe he may often find a partiality in his own mind, which may be like 
to influence his compilation; in oppoſition to ſuch prejudice I have ſome- 
times made relations where I was rather incredulous myſelf, conſidering that 
the accounts of the authors whoſe names are uſed, ſhould be rather plainly 
told than twiſted or turned to any particular gratification of humour or with ; 
ſometimes however, I have ventured to obtuſe deſcription a little, where 
accounts were marvellous beyond all probability ; at others, I have given the 
hyperbolical and elegant deſcription in the author's own words. It neceſſa- 
rily falls to the lot of the writer of general geography, however painful it may 
be to his feelings, to tell cruel manners and groſs ſuperſtitions z in ſuch de- 
ſcriptions however, I have ſeldom gone the utmoſt length; even on Indian 
ſeverity and on the eruel buſineſs of ſlavery, all the ingenuity of torture ex- 
erciſed on the poor captives is not circumſtantially entered into; this would, 
if poſſible, have rendered the accounts more diſmal than they are. In de- 
ſcribing of nations or ſocieties of -people, which ſometimes forms a principal 
part of the buſineſs of a geographer, ſuch delicacy and candour are neceſſary, 
as indeed to require a writer _—_— impartial: in ſo important an under- 
taking, however, I wiſh eſpecially to be conſidered only as a compiler; 
indeed every deſcription in the whole work, except what has been immedi- 
ately derived from the' bible, T have meant as referable to the ſix firſt words 
of the body of it, that the reader may know what authorities I have made 
uſe of and judge for himſelf, - I hope I may be found candid if I go farther 
in deſcription or remark in ſome particular places, than I know will perfectly 
agree with the complaiſant temper of ſome of my friends. See Britiſb 
Iles, P. v1, $.1. Among the names received in encouragement to this 
work, there are authors, men of learning, and of almoſt every deſcription 
of buſineſs, in departments civil, eccleſiaſtic, military and marine, 
and of almoſt every religious profeſſion in theſe countries, Of all thele 
and generally of every reader, this is my reaſonable but earneſt requeſt, that 
if there occur in this work any unbecoming remark, any improper ſenti- 
ment, it may not be in any degree imputed to the people with whom I 
have found it my duty to profeſs (the Quakers) as it is not yet my privi- 
lege to be a member of the ſociety; I would willingly hope alſo that it 
may be attributed to youth and miſtake rather than to any thing ill- meant. 
I have ſometimes becn almoſt ready to fink under the labour of this compila- 
tion, however trifling and ſmall it appear when compleat, and. it is with 
you difidence I diſmiſs it to public view. I have often in the courſe of it 
felt deficiency in a variety of ways, a want of a more general and extenſive 
reading, of a recollection of what I had read, obſerved, or heard remarked 
or related. When Albinus had written an hiſtory of the Roman affairs 
in 
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1dolized ; but the Saturn, the Jupiter, the 
not yet given to thoſe planets any other names. 


ED FX TISEMENT 


4s Greek, and apologized for any ſlips or improprieties that might be found 


in the language, upon the account of his being a Roman, Cato called him - 
a trifler, for chooſing to do that which, after he had done it, he was obliged 
to aſk pardon for doing; and the ſame remark may perhaps very naturally 
offer itſelf here. One apology however may perhaps be admitted as becoming, 
for this juvenile, indeed puerile undertaking : I began it at a time when, from 
a concurrence of unexpected incidents, I found myſelf in very embarraſſed 
circumſtances, and when other means of ſubſiſtence were ſcarcely adequate 
to the calls of the day; labouring under theſe diſadvantages perhaps candovur 
will make large allowances. Men of affluence and leiſure may, when they 
find themſelves in the vein, feel a gratification in their literary purſuits and 
productions, but the needy muſt toil, they have not the opportunity of 


_availing themſelves of the lucky moment when recollection is lively, and 


when materials are collected and matters duly put in order; at that very 
inſtant perhaps they are called off by indiſpenſible avocations, and irrecoverably 
loſe their pleaſing or favourite litile arrangement, Perhaps this alſo will be 
farther admitted as an apology : the information or entertainment of youth, 
and of thoſe who have not leiſure or inclination for minute reſearch in the 
records of hiftory or the volumes of creation, was attempted in this work 
rather than the amuſement of the accurate obſerver, or man of learning. To 
conclude, I feel and acknowledge myſelf obliged to my friends, who, from 
motives of benevolence, have ſubſcribed to this work ; and I hope thoſe who 
have been influenced by incitements of curiofity may not be diſappointed, for 
the deſign is extenſive, however feebly it may be executed. 39 


Dublin, No. 2, Uſber's Iſland, Fourth Month, 26th, 1788. Jobn Walker. 
———  — ET —A—⏑—:ʒi29·ui—ññ]P i 
P. S. In one particular inſtance a variation from the manuſcript has hap- 
pened at the preſs, contrary to my intentions, and this calls for an explana- 
tion, which perhaps may make me appear to ſome rather whimſical or ſin- 
ular ; but which, however, I think neceſſary for the eaſe of my own mind. 
Men in high tations of life have flattering titles beſtowed on them, inſomuch 
that theſe at length are accounted a part of their real names; if we diveſt 
the names of the accompanying titles, it is but a few of them that would 
be generally recogniſed in repeating them, and ſometimes indeed the title 
only is known. Convinced as I am in my heart of the evil and indecency 
of bowing to or flattering a fellow-worm (it is eaſy to avoid the form but I 
believe a happy attainment to be removed from the ſpirit of it) it would be 
wrong in me to addreſs men by their titles rather than their proper names 
and in ſpeaking of them, or direing to them, I would wiſh only to make 
uſe of the title as far as it may tend to uſeful information, and then not to 
give it as a part of the name but as the office; or if the title ſeem chiefly 
complimentary to expreſs it ſo that it ſhould be underſtood not as my own 
language, but as the faſhion : thus where the word Sir occurs in this work 
I had written, © the Sir,“ meaning the Sir of the Herald's Office or the 
Sir of the people at large who have agreed to call the man by that title, 
for inſtance, in the manuſcript there occurred the Sir Philip Sidney,” «the 
Sir Hans Sloan,” * the Sir William Alexander, &c. there are other ex- 
preſſions alſo beſides thoſe of Mr, Sir, Lord, &c. which appear to me as 
flattering titles; theſe are the names of trades or ſtations in life which are 
accounted genteel, and ſometimes even the moſt friendly terms of appellation 
when embodied with the ſurname to avoid the mention of the proper name, 
Days, Months, Planets, &c. have received names which originated in - 
idolatry; and in deſcribing the ſolar ſyſtem I have expreſſed them thus, the 
Saturn, the Jupiter, the Mars, &c. net at all thereby meaning the men 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, &c. who lived many ages ago and were afterwards. 
path of aſtronomers who have 
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RO M 50 authorities premiſed, it appeats In the remote ages 
of antiquity,ere man had made any great progreſs in ſcience z/ in 
the yet may ns. + nations of the world; among thoſe people, in im- 
proved nations, who think on the nature of things but , ſeldom, and 
then very ſuperficially 3 and among the puerile refleQigns of the great- 
eſt geniuſes; vague and romantic have been the conjectures, relpect- 
* form, extent, and boundaries of this earth. 

rom our narrow, circumſcribed view of things, we are naturally 
induced to ſuppoſe it neceſſary for every heavy body to haye ſome- 
thing to reſt. upon, or be ſuſpended from ; hence, ſome have imagin- 
ed, the ſtars to be lamps, jet down from heaven, by golden chains ; 
the ſky, 2 vaſt arch; earth, an extended plane, EPL A on * 
knew not. * aaa 8 they knew not how. | 
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| 1 Sphere.]- A clearly appears, however; from the e l 
men of ſcience, that the land and water of our world, together, Wo 
form a large rawnd which is. balanced in the ether, like the  ' _ 
moon and planets; ag Ys 2 ſiue, that its, — „ 


< 


2 ELEMENTS OF „ 
mountains, are compared to itſelf, but as a grain of duſt on an arti- 
ficial ſphere; and, to us little mortals who dwell on its ſurſace, its 

| ' ſpherical figure is hardly diſcernible ; yet we, without failiog round 

3 the world, as ſome have really done, as the navigators Prake, Anſon, 

5 Cook, &c, have ſufficient room to conclude, with but a little obſer- 

| vation, that the earth is a Noe or of ſome ſimilar ſhape... 

2. Experiment.) Plate I. Let us take a ſtand on the ſea ſhore, on a 
clear day, and view ſhips leaving the coaſt, in any direction whatſoever ; 
as they recede from us, we may diſtinctly obſerve the rigging of the 

& veſſels, when the hulls are quite out of ſight, as if funk in the waters. 
In like manner, in an evening, from the top of a hill, the obſerver 


have ſunk below the Horizon. Nay, a perſon of ſwift foot, when it 
has ſet to him below, Ry. by running up the hill, regain his view. 
Thus, when rifing, does he firſt tip the tops of the mountains with his 
rays ; and thus do failors, on their firſt making land, diſcover the high 
parts of the coaſt, but not the very ſhore, till they are pretty cloſe in 

with the land. 4 
Now, were the ſurface of the ſea an extenſive plane of waters, 
through defect of ſight only, thickneſs of atmoſphere, or ſome fuch 
Hke cauſes, we would loſe ſight of the objects, and then they would 

13 diſappear all at once. ; 

| J. Anti poder. ] If then this huge maſs of matter, this whole earth, 
be a globe or round ball, we may naturally enquire, from what does 
it hang, or what is there beneath to keep it up? How are things ſup- 
ported on its ſurface ? And what miſerable people are our Antipodes, 
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walking with their heads downwards? 2 
No race of people on gar globe. walk with their heads downwards, 
though their faces may be | 
through their, inhabiting the different parts of the ſurface of the round 
* work, Sour Anti3odes walk as erect as we do, though their heads 
"are "diametrically oppoſite from curs ; for they are as ſtrongly drawn 
"to their part of the earth, as we are to ours; and might as reaſon- 
0 we are under the ſtrange predicament, of walking 
with bur feet upwards like a fly on a ceiling. - 2 
I. Univerfal Law.) It ſeems to be an univerſal law in the creation, 
that bodies have a mutual attraction, tendency, or gravitation, to- 
" wards each other ; and the heavier bodies are, and the nearer 2 
are to each other, the more ſtrongly are they attracted; the cauſe 
is unexplicable from any enquiries in natural philoſophy; and can on- 
ly be reſol ved into the will of the creator, whoſe works we may con- 
template with wonder, but the leaſt of which we can never fully com- 


ebend *. 
7. 5 5. Effeds. 
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That this attraction exiſts, is deduced, not only from ſpeculation on the na- 
8 e lure of things, but from actual experiment. 233 
r ä A weight let te hang by a firing from the precipice of a mountain, if undiſturbed 
dy any current of air, or if it is perfectly calm, is obſerved to deviate from a perpen- 
dicular. The prodigious maſs of matter contained in the mountain, attracts the 
weight towards itſelf, . | 
In like manner, if two bundles of ropes, of equal. wei ſuſpended at the 
_ | Ends off m accurate balance, or ſcale-beam, on the ſurface of The earth, they will 
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may diſtinctly ſee the ſetting tun, when it appears to thoſe below, to 


directed to every part of the heavens, . 


. 
* 
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5. Effetts.)] This principle of aitraction, ſeems to be as a chain in 
the works of the creation, to bind the elements under harmonious or- 
der, and wholeſome laws; for owing to this principle it appears, that \ 
the world remains a ſolid ball; the ſea keeps in the deeps of the earth; 
the mountains reſt firm on their foundations, and things univerſally hold 
their reſpective places *. ö 

By the ſame principle of attraction, will the rivulets of water tumble 
from the hills, glide down the vallies, and ſettle in the deep. The 
air is ſomething, for we cannot live without breathing it; and when 
in motion, under the name of winds, it impels ſhips through the wa- 
ter with incredible force, It is found 0 an elaſtic fluid. It wil 
alſo gravitate towards the earth, becoming heavier the lower it de- 
ſcends ; and, if there be any light things in the way, ſuch as ſmoke, 
miſt, &c. whether at large, or confined in balloons; any things 
lighter than itſelf ; theſe will naturally aſcend through the air's ſupe- 
rior gravity, to regions of equal rarity with themſelves; as the denſe 
water bears up light things from ſinking, while heavy bodies force 
their way to the bottom, in ſpite of all the reſiſtance the water can 
make. : | | 


SECTION. - 


' Diviſions of the EaxTH, Hiſtory of GroGRAPHY, 


1. Divi ſions.] The moſt obvious diviſions that preſent themſelves, 
on a view of the ſurface of our globe, are thoſe that are made by the 
yielding water on the crooked ſhore ; theſe are outlines in ſome mea- 
ſure fixed and permanent. | Nan ors” 

2. Scientific. ] Men of ſcience have laid out the earth in degrees of 
longitude and latitude, and divided it into zones and climates. ; 

3. Political.) Beſides theſe, there are other diviſions of a more fluc- 
tuating kind; theſe are the political boundaries that ſeparate kingdoms 
and empires, which however we may diſregard, as delineated on-the 

eographical chart; they have generally been marked out by the 
wort of the conqueror, at the expence of the blood and carnage of 
his fellows. 5 | 
| B 2 -Kingdoms, 


equiponderate.; but if one of theſe ropes, inſtead of being rolled up in a bundle, be 
looſened out, and let to hang at length, down the mouth of a deep coal pit or mine, 
the rope, thus extended, loſes ſome of its weight, though it hang perfectly free as 
before, from the end of the balance; and the rope that remains above, preponde- 
rates, through the other's being attracted by the fides of the coal pit, in directions 
counteracting its perpendicular deſcent. 

_ * Plate I. Let A repreſent the round world; the particles of matter | 
it, being brought into order, will naturally, by their mutual attraction, adhere to 
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a each other, and thus be prevented from falling into confuſion. - Let us imagine a 

heavy body, B. without it, by stttaction, they will be drawn towards each other, 
ed till they touch; B. may be ſaid to fall or gravitate its motion alone, being obſetv- 
n- able z the world ſcarcely moving, on account of its magaiĩtude; as a large veſſel on 
he the water ſcarcely ſtire, when the light ſciff is drawn to it, or puſhed from it, by a 

pole, though they are both acted upon with equal force. Indeed the quantify of 
he motion is equal in both, though the fwiftneſs is very different; for quantity of 
ill motion in a moving body, is according to the force applied in moving it; but ſwiſt- 
ul- ns(s, according to the diſtance moved in a given tim „ 
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Kingdoms, provinces, towns, &c. are diviſions of the earth, that 
change with the affairs of the nations that have made them; and ac- 


cordinglys in different ages, they vary their appearances. 


4. Natural.) The natural diviſions of land and water are more 
fixed. PI. I. | 


- Derinitions or Land, Derixirions of WarER. 


I. A continent is the largeſt 1. An ocean is the greateſt ex- 
continued tract of land, compre- tent of water. 
hending ſeveral countries in it- 


ſelf. | | 

© 2. Capes or head-lands and -2. Seas are particular or con- 
1 ſhoot out into the fined parts of it. 

ea. | 

3. Iſlands are entirely ſur- 3. A lake is a body of water 
rounded by water. encloſed by the land. 1 
4. A peninſula, almoſt an 4. A gulph is ſurrounded by 
i0and, is ſurrounded on all ſides the land on all ſides but the en- 
by the water, except where trance. Hs 

5. An iſthmus, or narrow neck 5. A ftrait is a narrow paſſage 


of land, joins it to the main between two ſeas. 
land. ; 


6. General.] Geographers have uſually divided the world into four 
quarters; Europe, Aſia. Africa, and America, If we take Europe, by 
much the ſmalleſt diviſion, as a place of departure, America hes to 
the weſt, Aſia to the eaſt, and Africa, to the ſouth. America is call- 
ed the new world by Europeans, from their having but lately diſco- 
vered it; the other quarters, they call the old world. America 
is ſeparated from the old world, on the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the eaſt by the Pacific. 

6. Geographic Information.] Our knowledge of the different parts of 
the earth, we have derived from the accumulated obſervations and 
diſcoveries of diſtant ages and different countries. We may reckon 
| Moſes and Homer, among the geographers of the moſt early times; 
but the places and the people mentioned in their writings, are gene- 

rally now no more. The conqueror Alexander employed engineers 
in his ſervice, whoſe buſineſs conſiſted in meaſuring and keeping an 
accurate account of his marches. Theſe were extended into India, 
the borders of Scythia, through Judea and Egypt. By-reducing Tyre 
and Sidon, the Greeks informed themſelves of the places to which 
the Phenicians traded by ſea. Ptolemy Evergetes led his armies into 
Abyſſinia, and thereby obtained a knowlege of-that diſtant country. 
The conqueſts of the Romans added both extent and correctneſs to 
the geography of the ancients. The great roads of their extenſive em- 
pire, meaſured through their whole extent, proved extremely uſeful ; 
and the Itineraries afforded conſiderable nce. Accordingly, the 
ge phers of thoſe times, were enabled to deſcribe countries before 

ardly known, and correct the errors of former writers. Their know- 
ledge of the earth's ſurface, however, was but little, if compared with 
the diſcoveries of the later Europeans. In the fifteenth century, the 


Portugueſe 


Nn, OR 
Portugueſe the way to the Pacific by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Spaniards afterwards attempted the paſſage to India, on the weſt, 

under Chriſtopher Columbus; wa inſtead of India, they diſcovered 
America. It might ſeem ſuperfluous here, to enter into a detail of 
what followed : how the other European powers embarked on ſimilar 
enterprizes ; how they have penetrated into every habitable climate 
on the earth; and how often they have abuſed their ſuperiority among 
artleſs and feeble nations. In ſhort, from the travels of miſſionaries, 
and adventurers, and from the voyages of navigators, we have now an 
acquaintance with every quarter of the globe. 


= » 


SECTION IL 


UniversE, Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces, 


The principle of attraQtion, by which the order of ſublunary things 
is kept up, naturaliſts ſuppoſe, upholds not only the component parts . 
of the earth, but the globe itſelf and the whole univerſe. TOS, 
1. Planetary Rewolutions.] They tell us that the earth is a planet; 
that it and fix other primary ones, move round the ſun, in otbits, 
nearly circular; that ſome of them have ſecondary planets, ſatellites, 
or moons, accompanying and moving round them in their orbits, as 
our earth has one moon; that the comets alſo move round the ſun; 
that all theſe together compleat our ſolar ſyſtem. | 
From the motion of the earth on its axis, and from its orbit round 
the ſun, they derive all the changes of night and day, and the viciſſi- 
tudes of the ſeaſons that we experience; and as the other planets arg 
ſubject to the ſame phyſical laws as our earth, they by analogy con- 
clude, that they have their ſeaſons, their days, and their nights, as 
well as ours; as alſo inhabitants ſuited to their reſpective regions 
2. Starry Heavens.) Tis conjectured, that the fixed ſtars are all of 
them ſuns, round which planets may revolve ; though from their im- 
menſe diſtance from us, we cannot diſcover them. | 2 
The ſocial idea prevails, that theſe may be the manſions of beings 
ſuited to their places; to whom the Great Parent diſpenſes marks of 
his goodneſs as well as to us. And indeed, from the immenſe diftance 
that the fixed ſtars are from us and our ſyſtem, it may not be inconſiſt 
ent with the truth to believe, that thoſe huge vivid globes, loſt to ous” 
View in a point, were created to ſupport and cheer other creatures, ra- 
ther than merely to guide us in our little peregrinations on the globe, 
or aſſiſt us in our aſtronomical obſervations. 25 
3. Forces combined.] Aſtronomers ſuppoſe, that a mutual attraction 
exiſts between the ſun and fixed ſtars, or ſuns, by which they are all 
Poiſed in equilibrio. They imagine, that the ſuns are a fort of centres 
of gravitation to the planets that ſurround them; that the attraction 
or centripetal force, which would alone draw them to the centre, is 
nicely combined with an impulſe theſe bodies have received, which of 
elt and unreſtrained, would cauſe them to fly off in a right line 
through the immenſity of ſpace. This impulſe is called the centriſu- 
gal force; that by the combination of the centripetal 9 
| 5 r | ets * 
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forces, the planets are naturally carried in orbits round the ſun; that 
the primary planets are as centres of gravitation to their ſatellites or 
moons; and they account for the revolution of theſe, from the ſame 
phyſical laws “. by | 9 

4. Applied to Sun and Earth] From the unexplicable law of gravi- 
tation or attraQion, that uniyerſally prevails in the natural world, it 
may readily appear, that if the fun and the earth were the only bodies 
in the univerſe, and they at reſt at a diſtance from each other, by their 
mutual attraction they would directly be drawn towards each other. 
The ſun being a million times bigger than the earth, the latter (as a light 
ſkiff drawn to a large veſſel) would move with great velocity, and fall 
to the ſun; the ſun would ſlowly meet the coming of the earth. As 
each would thus be influenced by the other, ſo the centrifugal force 
which, combined with attraction, carries the earth round in its orbit, 
and prevents it from falling into the ſun: it alſo carries the luminary 


round in an orbit, and prevents it from falling to the earth; and the 


centre of their revolution or their centre of gravity, lies between the 


two bodies. As the earth is but very ſmall, in compariſon with the 


ſun, it is whirled round in an orbit, proportionably larger than that of 
| | the 


* It is obſerved in the natural world, that matter is of itſelf paſlive, indifferent 


as to motion or ay that hence, were a body put in motion, it would continue to 


move on in a right line, without end; or if it was at reſt, it would for ever remain 
ſo, unleſs there was ſome active cauſe to produce a change. 

Pl. II. Fig. 1. Let A. be a body uninfluenced by the attraftion of any other body; let 
vs ſuppoſe that it receives an impulſe that would carry it in a certain time to B. if 
at the ſame time it receives a contrary force of equal ftrength, that would alone in 
the ſame time carry it to C, the contrary impulſes will neutralize each other, and 
the body remain at A.. but if with the original impulſe that would have carried ir 
from A. to B. if not interrupted, it receive at the ſame time a force that would of 
Itſelf carry it from A. to D. the body will move in or deſcribe the diagonal AE. 
from the combinations of the two forces AB. and AD. and will at the end of the 
certain time, be exactly at the ſame diſtance, as when it firſt ſet out from the places 
B. and D. where the acting forces reſpectively tended to carry it, if the forces are 
equal; but if the impulſes AB. and AD. be unequal, fig. 2. the body will be found 
at the ſame diſtance from the more remote place of tendency B. as it was from 
the nearer D. and reciprocally at the ſame diſtance from the nearer place of tenden - 
Cy D. as it was from the more remote one B. on its firſt ſetting out from A. 
When the forces are equal, the diagonal AE. or motion produced by the combination 
of the two impulſes, according to the directions of the force applied through 


every degree of ſwiftneſs, from abſolute reſt, to the aggregate of both velocities, add- 


ed together, or produced in one right line. When the impulſes are unequal, the 
ſwiftneſs of the body will vary, according to the direction of the forces, from the 
ſum of the two velocities added together, to that of the greater, hen the leſs is ſub- 
tracted from it. | | THR. 

Fig. g« From theſe known principles of matter put in motion, it is diſcoyered 
how and why the planets move in orbits round the ſun, Let S. repreſent the ſun ; 
ES. the attractive force whereby the earth is drawn towards the fun; 
EF. the centrifugal impulſe: by the combination of theſe twe forces aQtin 
at the ſame time upon the earth (or it may as fitly be ſaid, between the conflict 
the two) it would naturally move along the line EE. in the ſame time it would have 
moved along either of the other lines ſingly; but, as the centrifugal and attractive 


forces act not by ftarts, but uniformly and conſtantly, the earth inſtead of bein 


on any in right lines, is naturally peſolveq into a curved one, or or- 
it. LE. | TI | i 


It may here be remarked, however, that the ſun is not ſtrictly a centre of gravi- 
tation to the planets, nor are the primary planets, that have moons or ſatellites ac- 


_ companying them, ſtriſtly centres to the orbs that reyolve round them, 


— 
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the luminary, and their common centre of gravity lies conſequently 
very near the centre of the ſun. The ſame laws hold between the 
ſun and other planets, and between the primary planets, and their ſa- 
tellites, or moons. 1 ee 4 


ECT ON IV. 
MEcranics:. | * 


On theſe principles, which ſupport the order of the ſpheres, the 
ſcience of mechanics wholly depends; and in a very ſlight view of the, 
mechanical powers, there ſeems a familiar repreſentation of the natu- 
ral laws of the univerſe. | | N 2h 
1. Poawers.] The mechanical powers have been reckoned fix ; the 
lever or balance, the wheel and axis, the pulley, the wedge, ibe 
ſcrew, and the inclined plane: The three lauer may be conſidered as 
different modifications of the principles of the inclined plane; the three 
former, the ſame of the balance or lever. Ard 
2. Laxy.] It is a law in mechanics, that whatever be the force of 
the power applied, it can produce no more than « certain effect. This 
effect, therefore, is only differently modified by all the various contri- 
vances of machinery. By ſome machines velocity is acquired ; but 
what is gained in ſwiftneſs or time, is loft in power. By others an in- 
creaſe of force or ſtrength is gained; but what is acquired in power, 
is loſt in velocity or time. So the effect remains ever only equal to the 
force applied, whether the weight of a ſtream of water, as in mills ; 
the expanſion of a ſteam, as in fire-engines ; whether the ſtrength of 
a horſe, the force of a man's arm, or any other thing, If therefore 
we conſider two weights, as the contrary forces applied to any of the 
mechanical powers or machines, in whatever proportion the greater 
exceeds the leſs ; if in the ſame proportion, the rife or fall of the leſs, 
exceeds the aſcent or deſcent of the greater, when the inftrument is 
ut in motion, the weights, however different their magnitudes may 
bs: will themſelves naturally equiponderate, if the machine be let to 
reſt. Thus in the inſtruments or machines Fig. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, &c. when 
ut in mation, if the weight G. be to the weight or power of the 
nd, applled at Q as the aſcent, deſcent, or motion of Q is to the 
riſe or fall of G. the weight or forces G. and Q. ſhall, if leit to them 
ſelves, naturally balance each other. | ae * * 
All the mechanick powers are ſubje& in ſome meaſure or other, to 2 
impediments from friction; but ſetting this aſide, and conſidering the | 
nature of theſe inſtruments only in theory, | | 
. Inclined Plane.] The inclined plane affords a means of raifing a 
weight with leſs force, than what is equal 10 the weight itſelf, Sup- 
ſe it was required to raiſe the globe G. Fig. 16, from the ground 
P. up to the point whoſe perpendicular height from the ground is 
H. I. If the globe G. was drawn by a cord parallel to the plane I. P. 
let the cord be continued on and paſſed over the pulley z' and let the 
weight Q. be hung to it, or a hand may be applied to it. Now if the 
weight 06-powerei-che-tanden bears the ſame proportion to the 
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globe Q, as IP bears to I H, i. e. as the fall of Q bears to the di- 
rect aſcent of G from the ground, the ſinaller weight or force of the 
hand at Q will ſupport the globe G. 

4. Wedge.) The wedge may be conſidered as two inclined planes, 
joined together obliquely, for gaining of power. When a wedge is put 
under any weight to raiſe it up Fig. 17. the force with which the 
wedge will lift the weight, when driven under it by a blow on the end 
G AB, will bear the fame proportion to the force wherewith the 
blow would act upon the weight if directly applied to it, as the ve- 
locity which the wedge receives from the blow, bears to the velocity 
wherewith the weight is lifted by the wedge ; 4..e..astheutmoRt-thiek- 

: ; and the fame proportion 
holds in cleaving of timber, or producing any ſimilar effect. | 

5. Screw.]. The ſcrew.) may be conſidered as an inclined plane, 
twiſted round a roller; ſometimes it is double, treble, or ſourfold; or 
it has two, three, or ſour threads, or twiſted inclined planes. There 
are two ways of applying this inſtrument. Sometimes Fig. 18. it is 
ſcrewed through a hole or box, fitted to the ſcrew or pin. Some- 
times Fig. 19. it is applied to the teeth of 3 wheel fitted to receive it. 
In both theſe caſes, if a bar QK be fixed acroſs the ſcrew, the force 
wherewuh- the end G of the ſcrew Fig. 18. preſſes, and the force 
wherewith G the teeth of the wheel Fig. 19. are preſſed, each force 
bears the. ſame proportion to the power Q applied to the end of the 
bar, as the velocity of the end of the ſcrew, or of the teeth of the 
wheel bears to the velocity of the power Q when the ſcrews are 
turned, 

6. Pulley.) It is eaſy to eſtimate the effect of the pulley, ſimple or 
combined, | | ; 

In Fig..g. where the weight bangs from one ſtring, the power E. 
ſuſpends a weight equal to itſelf, In Fig. 10. where the weight hangs 
trom two, the power Q holds a weight double of itſelf. In Fig. 12. 
where the weight hangs from five, the power Q balances five times 
its own weight. In Fig. 11. where fix ſtrings ſupport the weight, the 
power Q ſuſpends fix tunes itſelf. | | 
There aze two other ways of ſupporting a weight by pulleys ; one 
of theſe is repreſented in Fig. 1 3. here the * being connected to 
the pulley B, a power equal to half the weight would ſupport the 
pulley C, if applied immediately to it. A power only equal to half 
of that which ſupports C would ſupport D, but half of this laſt pow- 
er applied as at Q. ſuſpends D, — conſequently the weight G; the 
power therefore at Q holds eight times itſelf, applied at G. : 
Another way of applying pulleys to a weight, is repreſented in Fig. 
14. To explain the effect of pulleys thus applied, it will be proper 
to conſider different weights hanging as in Fig. 15. Here if the power 
and weights balance each other, the power Q is equal to the weight; 
B C is equal 10 both together; and D is equal to the power Q 
and the other two weights. All the three weights together, then, are 
equal to ſeven times the power Q. But if theſe three weights were 
joined in one, they-would produce the caſe of Fig. 14. ſo that in that 
figure the weight G, where there are three pulleys, is ſeven times the 
Power Q. It there had been but two pulleys, it would have been 
three times; and if four pulleys, fifteen times the power. f 

ant 1 7. Leer, 
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7. Lever.) The lever is generally underſtood to be a bar made uſe 
of for moving y” weights, or effeQing ſome great force. 

Fig. 5, 6. The bar is applied in one part to ſome ſtrong ſupport ; 
this is called the fulcrum, and js the centre of its motion; the tarther 
the power Q is applied from this centre, the greater muſt be its mo- 
tion, but the greater weight will it raiſe. at G; on the contrary, if we 
ſuppoſe G to be the power, and Q the effe or the weight to be 
raited, the nearer the fulcrum the force is applied, the leſs will be its 
power, but the greater velocity will-it give to Q We may conſider 
our own limbs as levers of this latter deſcription. 

8. Wheel and Axis.) A lever may be hung upon an axis Fig. 7. 
and then the two arins of the lever need not be continuous, but red | 
to different parts of the axis, and the axis here muſt be confidered as 
the fulcrum. 5 

From this caſe of the lever hung upon an axis, it is eaſy to make a 
tranſition to the wheel and axis. Fig. 8. Here the axes may be con- 
ſidered as fulcrums, and the wheels and rollers as levers, whoſe 
lengths are their femidiameters. By different combinations of the 
wheel and axis, many of the moſt complicated machines are princi- 
pally made out ; and the way of communicating motion from ane 
wheel, to another, is by means of teeth at the extremities of the 
wheels, or by cords or bands, as in the combinations of pulleys. 

It has already been remarked, that no combinations of the mecha- 
nical powers, however nice or complicate, can encreaſe the whole ef- 
fect of the force applied; the force oan only be modified into certain 
degrees of ſtrength or velocity, __ 

9. Palance.) While we may read the lays that govern the ſpheres, 
in the properties of any of theſe inſtruments, whether ſimple or com- 
8 they appear the moſt obvious in the ſimple lever, balance or 

eelyard. It the two balls G and Q were connected together by an 
inflexible rod, ſteelyard, or lever, drawn from centre io centre, and 
the rod was ſo divided in C that the part C G bears the fame pro- 
portion to CQ as the ball Q bears to the ball G, then the rod being 
ſupported at C, ſuppoſe by a thread, will uphold the ball. Now if the 
thread be twiſted, ſo as to make the balls turn round their common 
centre of gravity C, it is evident, that the ſmaller ball will perform 
a larger circle than the greater; in ſact jt will wheel round the orbit 
of the greater. So it is with the earth revolving round the ſun; and 
ſo with the moon wheeling round the earth, 
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Day, NicHT, and SEASONS... 


1. Diurnal Revolution.] Fig. 20. The earth is alſo obſerved to turn 
round on its axis, at the ſame time that it moves in its orbit round the 
ſun : this revolution is performed in the ſpace of twenty-tqur hours; 
as any part of its ſurſace is turning to the ſun, to that part the ſun 
ſeems to riſe; and it is with them morning. Turned oppolite to the, 

ſun, they enjoy noon. Turning from the * he ſeems to ſet; and it 
8 | 3 
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is with them evening: turned from the ſun, they are involved in ſha- 
dow, which is night. 

2. Heat diverſe.) From the rotundity of the globe, the ſun darts 
his rays direct on the heads of ſome, while on others he ſhoots his 
beams very obliquely : hence the polar regions are rendered uninha- 
bitable through extreme cold, while the nations of tropical countries, 
or thoſe directly under the ſun's rays, are coloured black through in- 
tenſe heat, | 

3. Changing Day.] In the different parts of the world, from the 
equinoQtial to the poles, or terminations of the axis of the earth, their 
days and nights vary in length, from the ſame cauſe which produces 
the ſeaſons. | - 

4. Seaſons.) Was the earth to move round the ſun with its axis 

rpendicular to its orbit, a regular ſucceſſion of equal days and nights 
would uniformly take place in the different parts of the earth; 
for the ſun illumines half of the globe at once, Fig. 20. and 
every part of its ſurface would alternately experience a change of 
twelve hours light and twelve hours darkneſs, from pole to pole; but 
the earth is found to decline from the plane, E. ** Fig. 21, both 
northward and ſouthwaid, and move in the orbit E. C. or the eclip- 
tic: hence the earth has day and night impartially and equally diſtri- 
buted all over its ſurface, only when it is at Sp. or Aut. in its orbit, 
where the equator and eclipiic interſect each other. In its moving 
from Win. by Sp. to Sum. in its orbit, we, the inhabitants of the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, will have the days increaſing in length, and wea- 
ther growing warm ; while thoſe of the ſouthern hemiſphere, will ex- 
perience exactly the reverſe. In its moving from Sum. by Aut. to Win, 
we have days decreaſing, and weather growing cold, while the inha- 
bitants of the ſouthern hemiſphere enjoy lengthening days, and in- 
creaſing warmth. ; , 

. Polar Day.] At the poles, day and night alternately ſucceed each 
other, at intervals of fix months; for all the time between the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes, or while the earth is moving from ſpring to 
autumn, when the ſun is no longer viſible at the ſouth pole, it gives 
continual day to the arctic regions; and, the remaining part of the 
year, thoſe dreary waſtes are involved in night, while the antarctic, 
or ſouth pole, is in the glare of perpetual day *. 


SECTION 


The cauſe of theſe remarkable effects may be eaſily ſeen in Fig. 21, 22, 23. Let 

S. repreſent the ſun ; the four globes, the earth in different parts of its orbit, receiv- 
ing trom its changing poſition, the varying ſeaſons of ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and 
winter, as it would appear to the eye ſituated, Fig. 21. between the ſun and polar 
ſtar ; conſequently, the pole of the 55 5 owards the eye. Fig. 22. beyond the 
carth's orbit, at zhe > '!nox. Fig. 23. beyond the earth's orbit 2t the 
eftival ſolſtice, or midiuMmer, If the black ſpot on the globes be ſuppdſed to re- 
preſent Ireland, we may eafily ſee how equally light and darkneſs would be diftri- 
buted to it at the time of the equinoxes, or in ſpring and avtumo'; bow ſmall a 
ſhare of ſunſhine it would be turned into in winter; and how ſhort a time it would 
be obſcured in ſhade or night in ſummer, Theſe things may be all pleafingly ex- 
hibited beyond all deſcription, by an eaſy experiment. If a couple of hoops be fixed 
in the direction of E. Q and E. C. Fig. 20 and a candle placed as at S. we may, 
by ſuſpending an artificial ball from a thread, as Sp. from H. and moving it ea ly 
along the hoop E. C. be agreeably entertaiged with a pretty miniature repreſen- 
- 2 | tation 
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Definitions of Ci xcLES, fc, Celeſtial and Terrefirial. 


1. Great and leſs Circles.) Aſtronomers have conſidered the ſtarry 
heavens, as a ſphere with our earth in the center: this is the appear- 
ance they make to our ſenſes. They have divided the terreſtrial and 
celeſtial ſpheres, by great and leſs circles: great circles are thoſe which 
divide either the celeſtial or terreſtrial ſpheres into two equal parts: * 
leſs circles are thoſe which divide the ſphere into two unequal 

arts, | 
K 2. Eguinoctial.] If at the time of the equinoxes, a ray directly 
pointed from the center of the ſun towards that of the earth, be ſup- 
poſed, like a pencil, to deſcribe a circle on the ſurface of our globe, 
as it turns round on its axis; this circle would divide the earth into 
the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, and would be the equinoctial 
line. | 

3. Tropicks.) If circles be ſuppoſed to be deſcribed in like manner, at 
the time of the ſolſtices, or at mjdſummer and _inidwinter ; theſe would 
be about twenty-three degrees and a halt from the equinoctial, and 
theſe would be the tropicks. | 

4% Polar Circles.) When the fun is thus directly over a tropick, as 
he illumines one half of the globe at once, his rays extend twenty-three 
degrees and an half beyond one of the poles; and fall ſo far ſhort of - ij 

reaching the other. Theſe extreme boundaries of light and darkneſs, = 
on the north and on the ſouth, as they are ſwept round the poles in | 
one revolution of the earth on its axis, mark out the polar ciicles on 
the ſurtace of the globe. The polar circles are the arctic on the north. 
the antarCtic on the ſouth. The tropicks are that of Capricorn on the 
ſouth, that of Cancer on the north; ſo named from the conſtellations 
that are over them in the heavens, 

5. Zines.) Theſe circles divide the ſurface of the earth into five 
zones. The tracts at the two poles, are the frozen zones; thoſe be- 
tween the polar circles and the tiopicks, the temperate ; and that Which 
extends from tropick to tropick, is the torrid or burning zone, 

6. Celeſtial.] The ſtarry heavens that ſurround us, appear to form 
one vaſt concave. If theſe circles be ſuppoſed to be produced to the 
ſtarry heavens, or ſwept round the concave, theſe are what are called 
the celeſtial polar circles, tropicks and equinoctial. 

When the ſun is over any of theſe circles on the earth, it will ap- 
*pear to us in the correſponding circle in the heavens... 


—w 


7. Ecliptic 


tation of all the changes of day and night, and the varied ſeaſons naturally pro- 
duced on ity ſurface, by the rays of the candle ſtriking on it, as it riſes or falls in 
the different parts of its orbit or hoop, and as it naturally revolves on its own axis, 
by its touching the hoop ; or we may make the ſame exhibition without uſing the 
hoops, by gently twiſting the thread, to make out the viciflitudes of night and day; 
taking care to rai ſe and lower the hand at proper intervals, to make out the changes 
ol the ſeaſons, as we carry che ball round the candle. 
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7. Ecliptic.] As our earth in the courſe of a year, moves round its 
orbit or ecliptic, the plane of which is oblique to that of the equinoc- 
tial, the ſun in that time ſeems to us to move in a contrary direction, 
in. an orbit or ecliptic round the heavens, of the ſame obliquity from 
tropic to tropic, interſecting the equinoctial in two oppoſite points, 
and forming an angle with it equal to twenty-three degrees twenty- 
eight minutes, the ſun's greateſt declination. "It 

8. Zodiac] All the planets move nearly in the direction of the eclip- 
tic ; and that ſpace on each fide of it, which bounds thefr utmoſt devia- 
tions, is called the zodiac. The Zodiac is a broad circle or belt, in the 
ſtarry heavens; it is about ſixteen degrees in breath. The ecliptic is 
a line which equally divides it in two all round. 

The zodiac is divided into twelve equal parts, called ſigns or con- 
ſtellations ; each fign contains thirty degrees; and theſe ſigns are named 


and noted in the following manner : 


Aries. Taurus. Gemini. Cancer. Leo. Virgo. 


. x 1 5 N m 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricornus. Aquarius. Piſces. 
> - m f l - * 


The former ſix are called northern, and the latter ſouthern, ſigns; be- 
cauſe the former poſſeſs that half of the ecliptic, which lies to the 
northward of the equinoctial; and the latter that which lies to the 
ſouthward. The northern are our ſummer ſigns; the ſouthern are our 
winter ones. | 

9. Meridians.] If we ſuppoſe a line extended from pole to pole, on 
our earth, cutting the equator at right angles, this would be a meri- 
dian-; for all the people who live on this line, would have noon or 
any other part of the day, at one and the ſame time. h 

In the heavens alſo meridians cut the equinoctial at right angles, and 
terminate in points oppoſite to the poles of the world. 

10. Terre/trial Lat. & Long.) The latitude of a place on our earth, 
is its diſtance north or ſouth from the equinoctial line. The longitude 
its diſtance eaſt or weſt from a meridian. Circles are divided, whe- 
ther great or ſmall, into three hundred and ſixty parts, called degrees; 
the greateſt longitude of a place, therefore, can only be one hundred 
and eighry, the utmoſt latitude ninety, degrees. 

The meridian for meaſuring longitude from, on our earth, is not 
| determinate or eſtabliſhed ; and geographers generally fix upon that 
one, on which the metropolis of their own nation ſtands. | 

11. Aſcenſion and Declination.] The right aſcenſion of any heavenly 
object, is its diſtance from that meridian which paſſes through the firſt 
point * Aries; the declination is its diſtance from the equi- 
noctial. | . | 
12. Paints and Colures.] The cardinal points of the ecliptic, are the 
four firſt points of the ſigns, Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricornus. 
Thoſe of Aries and Libra, are called equinoctial points; and thoſe of 


Cancer and Capricornus, ſolſtitial points. The meridians that paſs - 


through theſe four points, meeting at the poles, form two large cir- 
cles; there, interſeCting each other at right angles; theſe are called 
the equinoctial and ſolſtitial colutes. 

| ia 13. Cel lia! 
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Celeſtial Long. & Lat.] If great circles be imagined to cut the 
ecliptic at right angles, theſe will interſe& each other in two oppoſite 
points of the heavens. Theſe points are the poles of the ecliptic, at | 
nearly twenty-three degrees and a half from the poles of the world 
and the circles are called circles of longitude in the heavens. - _ - 

The latitude of any heayenly object, is its diſtance north or ſouth 
from the ecliptic. The longitude its diſtance - from that circle of 
longitude, which paſſes through the firſt point of Aries. 

13. Finding the Latitude.) The latitude of a place on the earth 
is more eaſily found than the longitude. It may be performed by the 
help of a quadrant and addition and ſubtraction only, if we have a 
meridian line, or other certain means to know when it is twelve 
o'clock by the ſun. By the quadrant (Fig. 24. Pl. II.) we can find 
the height or altitude of any heavenly body above the horizon; if it 
be the ſun we hold the quadrant fo that his rays ſhall paſs through | 
two holes or ſights fixed on D. S.; but if any other object, we look 
at it through the ſights along D. S.; the plummet and thread hang- 
ing from the angle 8, mark its altitude on the arch C. D. The me- 
ridian altitude of any object is its greateſt altitude for that day, and * 
when the ſun is on the meridian, it is twelve o'clock by the 
dial. The ſun's meridian altitude is his noon day altitude, and in all 
places north of the torrid zone, the ſun is exactly ſouth at noon, 
by which we may gain an idea of the other points of the compaſs, 
for if we turn our faces to the ſun at noon, the north point will be 
exactly behind us, the weſt on our right hand, the caſt on our left. 

If we take the altitude of the ſun or a ſtar on the meridian, and the 
{un or ſtar be in the equinoctial, that altitude ſubttacted from ninety | 
deg, leaves the latitude of the place, but if the ſun be not on the 
equinoctial, ſubtract his declination if north, or add if it be ſouth” 
from or to the degrees of altitude, and the remainder or ſum ſub- 
tracted from ninety deg. tells the latitude. Thoſe who have but 
very little acquaintance with the heavenly bodies may, by juſt look- 
ing about them, form ſome idea of the latitude of the place they may 
be'in all over the world. If the ſun be over their heads'at noon £ 
they muſt be within the tropics ; on the contrary, if he either keeps 24 K. 
up or never riſes during that ſpace, they are within the polar cir-, 
cles ; even the temperature of the place alone might give them ſome: 
idea of their latitude. The north or ſouth pole is eaſily pointed out 
in the heavens, they are thoſe points which appear as centres of re- 
volution to the ftars in their apparent diurnal motions. If our ſitu- 
ation be on the equator, both theſe points or poles ſhall be in our 
horizon, if we recede from the line, one of theſe poles ſhall Faure 

| | om 


iq 


- 


* The latitudes of the fixed ſtars remain invariably the ſame, but their longi- 
tudeencreaſes at the ſlow rate of one degree in ſeventy-one years and a+ half; this 
is not a motion of the fixed ſtars, bnt of the equinoctial points (from which we 
reckon the ſtar's longitude) and which move backward at that rate; this is 
called the preceſſion of the equinoxes, which requires about 25,940 years for 
one revolution through the twelve ſigns, in which time the pole of the earth in 
pointing to the heavens will deſcribe one circuit round the pole of the ecliptic. _. 
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from our view, the other ſhall conſequently riſe above the horizon, 
juſt ſo many degrees as we are diſtant from the equator ; to aſcer. 
tain the altitude of the pole is the ſame as to determine our latitude. 
When we turn our backs to the pole and look towards the equator ; 
if the heavenly bodies ſeem to riſe on our left hand and ſer on the 
right, we are in a northern latitude or on the northern hemiſphere ; 


but if. they riſe on the right and ſet on the left, we are in the 

ſouthern. 1 

There are no ſuch ſimple and eaſy methods of judging of our Jongi: 

tude, whether it be eaſt or weſt, from any yiven meridian, the ap- 
ances of the heavenly bodies ſhall generally be the ſame in any 

3 while we keep in one parallel of latitude. 

14. Finding the Longitude.) All places that lie under one meri- 
dian have the ſame Jongitude, and experience ar once the ſame hour 
of the day; and as the difference of time between any two places 
is according to the diſtance of their meridians from each other, ſo 
if we knew. the difference of the hour in theſe two places at one in- 
ſtant of 'time, it would only be another name for difference of longi- 
tude ; for if their difference of time be one-half, one-third, one- 
fourth, or any other part of twenty-four hours, i. e. of the time of 
one diurnal revolution, their difference of longitude, or the diſtance 
of their meridians from each other, will be one-half, one-third, one- 
fourth, or a ſimilar part of three hundred and ſixty degrees, i. e. 
of a parallel of Jatitude, or a circle on the earth, in a direction eaſt 


- and welt. Eg 


' 


To find our longitude ; beſides finding the hour in the place where 
we are, we muſt know what hour it is at ſome diſtant place, the 
Er to the 

time 


Furniſhed with a true going watch and a quadrant, if we ſet out with the 
Sreenland- men, ſuppoſe from London, and proceed towards the north; the 
farther we advance in the voyage the more the pole will ſeem to riſe in the 

avens or ſky, and hence we may know how far we have got to the north; 


t we find that noon is longer in coming on than we might expect it, from the 


watch as rectified for the meridian of London; or in other words, that the 
watch 1s too faſt for the place we are in, this at once informs us that we have 

t to the weſtward, or towards the American coaſt; .on the other hand, if we 
— noon before it is 12 by the watch, that is before it is noon in London, we 
may be ſure we have got to the eaſtward : If the difference between the watch 
and the time of the place we are in be one hour, we have got fifteen degrees 
eaſtward or weſtward of the meridian of London, if two hours we have got. 


thirty. and ſo on in proportion 


We may leave the whale-fiſhers, and eſſect in imagination the vainly attempted, 
paſſage to the Pacific on the north, if we go right over the pole when we arrive 
at that point, the quadrant may as before inform us of our ſituation ; the quadrant 
however will here be ſuperfluous, as at one view we ſhall ſee we are in latitude 
90. the heavenly bodies, whether ſun, moon or ſtars, all ſeeming towhirl round 
us in circles parallel to the horizon? here the mariner's compaſs can no longer 

mt to the north, to whatever of the horizon this magic-like inſtrument 
is directed, it will point to the fouth, the heavenly bodies — can be no di- 
rection to us here. though unceaſingly moving they will be always on our me- 
ridian, every vertical circle being a meridian here. If taking one of them 
28 a point of direction, we attempt to ſteer towards it away to the ſouthward, 

| 10 
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time of the other place, or from obſervations of the celeſtial, bodies; 
for which the eclipſes of the moon and of the Jupiter's ſatellites are 
beſt ſuited, becauſe the coming on of theſe eclipſes is ſeen at the ſame 

| inſtant 


it will but mock our vain purſuit ; twenty-four hours will convince us of our 
miſtake, for at the end of one daily revolution of the earth we ſhall have ar- 
rived at the pole or the place we ſet out from, if our ſpeed be e; NOT can 
ve alter the matter by & 

cuit of twice the length before we return to the ſpot we ſet out from. In this 
diſtreſsful ſituation to what expedient can we have recourſe, our quadrant is 
uſeleſs, the compaſs would fail, and the heavenly bodies perpetually whirling 
round us, ſeem but to bewilder us; here however our watch ſeems to prove a 
moſt faithful guide; by it we can ſee when it is at London, morning, noon, 
evening or midnight. 

If when we know that it is 6 in the morning at London, we take our — 
ture from the pole, having the fun on our right hand; if we keep ſo travelling 
forward that the luminary ſhall by degrees take us in the rear, and againſt twelve 
o'clock, or the noon of London, be dire ly behind us; if we ſtill continue tro- 
velling forward in the ſame direction, the ſun by degrees takes us on the left, 
till at fix, or the evening of London, we have it directly on our left hand; if 
ſtill travelling forward, when it is night in England we keep the ſun before us, 
firſt towards our left hand, at twelve directly before us, and afterwards towards 
our right hand :—or, if we be ſuppoſed travelling by fea, we may expreſs it in 
other words, if we keep the ſun on our ſlarbeard bow when it is 3 of the 
morning by the watch, that is, in London; on our ſtarboard beams at 6, on o, 
ſtarboard quarter at 9, right aſtern ar 12, or when it is noon at London; on our. 
larboard quarter at 3, on our larboard beams at 6, on our larboard bow at p, 
and right a head at 12, or when it is midnight at London :—this will be di- 
rectly leaving the pole and proceeding towards the Pacific: this courſe will 
bring us up with the remoteſt territories of the Ruſſians in Siberia near the arc- 
tic circle, where we find Aſia and America within a few leagues of each other 3 
paſſing theſe ſtraits and entering the Pacific ocean, we find when it is noon in 
London, or by our reckoning on the watch, that midnight darkneſs envelopes 
this oppoſite part of the world, by this we know we are in 1809 longitude both 
eaſt, and weſt from London, and by our quadrant we learn our diſtance 
from the equator. As we proceed towards the ſouth, the ſtars of the northern 
hemiſphere ſeem to dip below the horizon, and thoſe of the ſouthern appear to 
riſe in the heavens. When we croſs the equator, the arctic pole ſeems to fink 
from our view, and the antarQic pole ſeems to emerge from the deep. We have 
the moſt ſouthern capes of Africa or America to double before we can return; 
home, If we ſteer caſt for America, the day will ſeem to come on quicker and 
quicker , if weſt for Africa lower and flower, till having paſſed one of theſe 
capes and got into the Atlantic, the day and our watch perſectly agree. When 
this is the caſe, we know we are once more on the meridian of London: We 
have by the aſſiſtance of the quadrant to gain the ſame latitude, and at the fame 
time by help of our watch, to 2 on the ſame meridian we ſet out from, and 
this brings us back, after our ideal and moſt ſolitary voyage, to perhaps the moſt 
buſy and buſtling ſpot in all the world. Thus, by a true going time-keeper the 
difficulty of finding the longitude would be removed. All works of art how-- 
ever are liable to imperfection from their ſtructure, and beſides theſe, the changes 
of heat and cold, with the different degrees of gravity in the different parts of 
the earth, and the motion of travelling, all theſe militate againſt the regulari 
of a time-keeper, watch or clock. One artiſt however, J. Harriſon, has. 4 
far ſucceeded in an attempt after a machine that ſhould ſurmount theſe obſta . 
cles, and going N. on, tell in every 2 of the world the time of the 
day in London, that it has been uſed with ſatisfaction in every longitude, and 
in perhaps every habitable latitude upon earth, by the late adventurers for diſ- 
coveries; and government has beſtowed upon the maker of the inſtrument the/ 
ſum of 20,000). as a reward for his labours and invention. 5 7 
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8 ELEMENTS OF P. I. 


inſtant of abſolute time from the different parts of the earth to which 
they are viſible, but their relative time will differ according to their 


difference of longitude: Now, the times of theſe appearances in 


the heavens are calculated according to a certain meridian, ſuppoſe 


that of London, and theſe calculations we have in the e 2 or 
almanack ; if then, we nicely attend to the time of the coming an 
of the eclipſe ; according to our diſtance, eaſt or weſt from the me- 


ridian of London, ſo will the hour of its appearance differ from that 


of the calculation; but the difference of time between any two 
places is, as was already remarked, only another name for their 
difference of longitude. 

However, eclipſes of the moon happen too ſeldom to be of much 
uſe at ſea, and eclipſes of the Jupiter's Satellites are of no uſe ex- 
cept at land, — they are not viſible without a teleſcope, which 
requires a ſteatineſs not ſuired to the motion of a ſhip. But mari- 
ners in long voyages make uſe of the moon's diſtance from the ſun, 
and from Tome ſtars in the zodiac at particular hours, which being 
calculated before hand for the meridian of London, they may by an 


exact obſervation and careful calculation from it, correct their com- 


puted longitude, for, by the courſe and diſtance they ſail they 
compute how much their longitude and latitude are altered, which 
they call the ſhip's reckoning, which is never quite exact, and which 


in ſtormy weather they may loſe. 
15. Maps.] It is by longitude and latitude the ſituation of places 


is determined and deſcribed by the moderns. A true map of the 
world can only be delineated on a globe or ball. Maps, however, 
are projected upon different principles on plane ſurfaces. If a large 
ſpace be deſcribed on one of theſe it muſt neceſſarily be repreſented 
in a diſtorted manner. The diſtortion, however, 1 is regular; and any 
ſmall part of the map in tolerable proportion with itſelf, though not 
with the whole. The lines that run from north to ſouth in maps are 
the meridians. All the places that lie on one of theſe, from pole to 
pole, are in the fame longitude, The lines that croſs theſe from eaſt 
ro welt are called parallels of latitude, as they are really on the globe 


parallel to each other, and to the equinoctial; all the places that lie 


on one of theſe are in the ſame latitude quite round the world or 
round the poles. 


On the margins of the maps, the de on are marked; and by theſe 


we know the longitude and latitude of the places cotitained. . 
16. Climates.] The ancients, in their ſcanty knowledge of geogra- 


phy, and before their invention of the manner of reckoning by the 
degrees of longitude and latitude, contented themſelves with men- 


tioning'the climate as the ſituation of a place. 
A climate is a certain ſpace of the earth contained between two pa- 
rallels of latitude, -where the difference between the longeſt day in 


each parallel is half an hour. The climates decreaſe in breadth in 


proportion as they advance from the equator to the poles. - There are 


twenty-four climates on each fide of the equator. The equator is 


the beginning of the firſt climate either to the north or to the ſouth. 
The polar circle is the termination of the twenty- fourth climate. 
Within 
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Within the polar circles, the longeſt day encreaſes not by half hours, 
but by days and months, | - | 

Beſides the circles already mentioned, which are in ſome meaſure _. 
fixed and determinate; there are others that vary according to the 
place of the obſerver. | | 

16. Poles of the *Horizon.] The zenith is that point in the heavens 
directly over head. The nadir is that point directly oppoſite the ze- 
zith ; the zenith and nadir are the two poles of the horizon, 

17. Horizon.] The ſenſible horizon is that apparent circle in the 
heavens on a level with the eye, which limits or bounds the view of 
the ſpectator on the ſea, or on an extended plane. The eye of the 
ſpectator is the center of his horizon. The mathematical horizon may 
be conſidered as coinciding with the ſenſible, though the center of the 
earth is the center of the mathematical horizon; for the ſemi-diame- 
ter of the earth, is but as a minute point, if compared with the diſtance 
of the ſtars. | | *« 

18. Vertical Circles. Cardinal Points.) The azimuths, or vertical 
circles, paſs. through the zenith and nadir, and cut the horizon at right 
angles. 8 

The points. where the azimuth, which coincides with the meridian, 
cuts the horizon, are the north and ſouth points. The points: where 
the azimuth, which cuts the, meridian at right angles, falls upon the 
horizon, are the eaſt and weſt points, Theſe are the cardinal points of 
_ compaſs. All the points of the compaſs may be ſeen in their order 
in Fig as -PL IL: ..-- | 

5 in. Almicanter.] The altitude of an heavenly object is 
its 2 from the horizon; the zenith diſtance its diſtance from the 
zenith, | 

The meridian altitude, or meridian zenith diſtance, is the altitude 
or zenith diſtance, when the object is on the meridian. 

A circle round the heavens, and through the object, parallel to the 
horizon, is called an Almicanter, or a parallel of altitude. 

20. Poſitions of the Sphere.) A parallel ſphere, is that poſition 
wherein the heavenly bodies appear to move parallel to the horizon. 
This can only happen at the poles, where the equinoQtial coincides 
with the horizon; one of the poles with the zenith; and the other 
with the nadir, Pl. II. Fig, 26. | he | 

A right ſphere, is that wherein the heavenly bodies appear to riſe 
direct from the horizon, and to fall directly upon. it when they ſet. 
This is common to all places ſituated under the equinoctial, where 
the poles are in the horizon; and the equinoctial paſſes through the 
zenith and nadir, Pl. II. Fig. 27. 

An oblique ſphere, is that where all the heavenly bodies appear to 
move obliquely to the horizon. This is common to all parts of the 
earth, except thoſe under the poles and equator. In an oblique ſphere, 
one of the poles ſeems elevated above, and the other depreſſed below 
the horizon. Pl. II. Fig. 28. oo | 

Fig. 29. Pl. II. Repreſents an artificial armillary. ſphere, which 
ſhews the diſpoſition of ſeveral of the circles already deſcribed, 
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1 ELEMENTS Or P. 1, 


When the moon being between us and the ſun, its enlightened part is 


in the different parts of its orbit. Here the balls P H in the outer 


will appear a creſcent; at F full moon; at H half moon; and at D 


SEC T1IO NN VI. 


Moon, Tipzs, OsLATE Ficure of the Earth. 


As the moon accompanies the earth through its annual courſe, at 
the ſame time alſo moving round it in an orbit, as the earth moves 
round the ſun, this produces thoſe various phaſes or appearances ob- 
fervable in the moon. | 

1. Phaſes.) It is full moon, when the earth being between the ſun 
and the moon, we ſee all the enlightened part of the moon, Change, 


turned from us; and half-moon, when the moon being in the quadra- 
tures, as the aſtronomers call it ; or half-way between the two other 
poſitions, we ſee but half the enlightened part. | 

2. Eclipſes.] The eclipſes of the ſun and moon, are produced in a 
ſimilar way; an eclipſe of the moon, is when the earth, being in a 
direct line between the ſun and moon, Fig. 30. hinders the light of the 
fun from falling upon, and being reflected by the moon. If the light 
of the ſun is kept off from the whole body of the moon, it is a total 
eclipſe; if from a part only it is a partial one. 

An eclipſe of the ſun, is when the moon being in a right line be- 
tween the ſun and the earth, binders the light of the ſun from coming 
to us. If the moon hides from us the whole body of the fun, it is a 
total eclipſe; if not it is a partial one. 

In Fig. 31. let 8 repreſent the ſun; E the earth; and M the moon 


circle, repreſent the different phaſes, or appearances of the moon, in 
the different parts of its orbit, to the inhabitants of the earth. 

3. Experiment.] All theſe phenomena may be prettily exhibited in 
an eaſy experiment, with a candle and ball Fig. 32. Let 8 be a candle, 
repreſenting the ſun ; B. a ball, repreſenting the moon : let the head 
of the obſerver be confidered as the fituation of the earth. If the ob- 
ſerver carry M. round his head in an orbit, and keeping his eye on it, 
mark out the different phaſes in'the different parts of its orbit, at C it 


dark moon or change. If his eye, the ball and candle, be all on a 
level, when M is at D, 8 will be eclipſed by it from his view: and 
when Mis at F, M will be eclipſed in the ſhadow of his head. Hence 
we may ſee, that lunar eclipſes can only happen at the time of full; 
and ſolar ones, only at the change. If the moon moved in the ſame 
plane or level with the earth, ſhe ſhould have an eclipſe every full 
and — 4 but the plane of its orbit is oblique to that of the earth; 
and croſſes it an angle of five degrees and one-third. The points of 
their interſection are called the nodes of the moon's orbit. The nodes 
change their place every lunation ; they move nineteen degrees and 
one-third towards the weſt every year, and therefore paſs round the 
heavens in eighteen years.and two hundred and twenty-five days; 
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the golden number of our Kalendars. And it is only when che nodes 
happen to be in a right line with the ſun and the earth, that the ſolar 
and lunar eclipſes take place; as the orbit of the moon is not very 
many degrees oblique to that of the ecliptic, ſhe generally ſhines 
without ſetting every ſecond fortnight, on the arctic or antarctie parts 
of our globe during their winter, and thus diverſifies the gloom of their 
ſix months night. 

4. Moon-ſbine.] As the moon reflects the light of the ſun to the 
earth, ſo if the moon have its inhabitants, our earth, in hike manner, 
acts as a moon to them. And ſo great a moon-ſhine does it throw on 


: the Sattelite, that it may be ſeen from the earth with the naked eye, 
There are few but who have obſerved of the moon, a while before 

. and after the change, when we can ſee it only a little while in the 

| morning or evening, we may then ſee its whole body diſtinctly: One 

\ fide Of it appears as a bright flender creſcent ; but the principal part 

3 of it ſeems of a dark or dull, and ſcarcely diſtin hue. The bright 


part of it is as the day-light of the moon; the dark part as the moon- 
ſhine reflected from the earth. We are told, that in Italy and other 


N parts, where the air is clear, that the dark moon may be ſeen, or the 
ki moon at the change, when it riſes or ſets with the ſun, If this be the 
* caſe, it muſt be from the moon-ſhine or the light of the ſun reflected 
* on it from the earth. i . | 
| 5. Lunar Day.] If the moon be peopled, the lot of its inhabitants 
appears in ſome reſpects different from ours. The moon turns only 
5 once round on her axis, while ſhe performs her orbit round the earth z 
s one fide of it is conſequently always turned towards our earth, and 
: receives ſucceſſively two weeks of moonſhine from our earth, and two 
weeks of ſun. The other fide, it ſeems, muſt be two weeks in conti- 
5 nual darkneſs, and two weeks in conſtant day. Their day and night 
51 then * month in length; and they experience no diverſity of ſeaſons 
43s we do. 


6. Teleſcopic Obſervations.} The moon is ſufficiently near us, to 
give us an opportunity of obſerving with the naked eye, inequalities 43F 
of its ſurface. By help of the teleſcope, they have been diſtinctly aſ- | 


, certained, and conſidered as mountains and cavities, as land and wa- | 
. ter; they have even got geographical names, after the iſlands, coun- 
4 tries, and ſeas. on our earth, though without regard to ſituation or fi- 
it gure, from the ſhadows projected on the ſurface of the moon, from 
D its eminences or mountains, aſtronomers alſo calculated their heights; 
ii they were concluded to be about nine miles high. From the clear 
3 appearance of the moan, it was imagined there were neither clouds 


nor vapours about it, from whence rain might proceed; that there 
was conſequently a ſeries of fine ſerene weather there. It was even 
thought probable, that the moon had not even an atmoſphere, be- 
cauſe the-planets and ſtars which were ſeen near it, had not-their light 
reſracted, as it is in paſſiag through our atmoſphere, Later obſerva- 
tions however appear to have been more accurate. The aſtrono- 
mer Herſchell, whoſe teleſcope magnifies ſix thouſand. five hundred 
times, has reduced her higheſt mountains, by his calculations, to about 
two miles. It ſeems he bas lately diſcovered alſo three volcanos in 
the moon: the principal one at the time of obſervation, was in a part 
ob. ker, diſk, not then il ;. he eſtimated its diameter at oboe 
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three miles. It ejected great quantities of ſmoke and lava; and its 
light was ſo conſiderable, as to illuminate the hills in its vicinity. The 9 
next lunation, he repeated his obſervations with the greateſt attenti- 
on, but ſaw nothing of it. The other two ſeemed either to have been 
lately extinguiſhed, or to threaten an immediate eruption. 

7. Tides. j While it is by attraction that the earth remains a ſolid 


ball, when otherwiſe its parts would be thrown off from its center by 


the rotatory motion which it has on its axis; and while. it it kept in its 


orbit by the centripetal force, when otherwiſe the centrifugal would 
throw it off in a right line through the immenſity of ſpace. The wa- 


ter in its vallies, or the ſea, and the atmoſphere that ſurrounds it, be- 
ing fluids, they receive from theſe two forces particular impreſſions, 
of which the firmer parts of it are not ſuſceptible. Of theſe the moſt 
remarkable are the tides, which, while they are produced in the at- 
moſphere as well as in the water, they appear to us the more diſtinct 
in the latter. | | | 

8. Their Cauſe. ] If we fix a ſtring to the ſide.of a flexible circular hoop, 


and thereby ſwing it round in a circle, Pl. II. Fig. 32. we readily conceive 


how the part next the hand would draw out or {well by the drawing of 


the ſtring; bow the oppoſite part would fly off or ſwell, by the centriſu- 
gal force, it being leaſt drawn in; how the intervening parts of the 


hoop would hereby be depreſſed or flattened. So it is with the ocean; 


that part of it which is immediately under the fun, is raiſed by its attrac- 


tion up into a ſwell ; that part of it which lies on the oppoſite fide of the 
earth, being leaſt attracted, is thrown up into a ſimilar ſwell, by the mo- 
tion of the earth in its orbit, or by the centrifugal force : the moon is ſo 
near the earth (two hundred and forty thouſand miles at a medium) in 
compariſon of the ſun (near one hundred millions of miles) that the moon's 
attraction, and the accompanying centrifugal force, are to thoſe of the 
ſun as ten is to three. If we conſider then the lunar tides as the 
principal ones, we ſhall find them influenced by the ſolar tides, as fol- 
lows: at the full and change, the lunar tides ten, ſhall be encreaſed 


| three, by the conjunction of the ſolar ones; and a power of thirteen 


Mall influence the ſea, and produce ſpring tides ; but at the quarters 
of the moon, or at the time of half-moon, the two luminaries coun- 
teracting each other's influence on the waters, the ſun's power of three, 
ſhall be taken from the moon's of ten, and leave only ſeven operating 
upon the ſea; and hence neap tides ſhall conſequently take place. 

9. Earth] If inſtead of ſwinging the flexible hoop round in a circle, 
as in the former experiment, we ſuppoſe it whirled round with velocity 
on one of its fides, as a centre, as in Pl. II. Fig. 33. we may eaſily con- 
ceive how this fide, and the fide directly oppoſite, would become flat 
or depreſſed, by the intervening parts of the hoop ſwelling out from 
the center, as it is whirled round. So is it with the ſea; by the cen- 
trifugal force from the turning round of the earth on its axis, the wa- 
ters of the ocean are thrown - many miles higher at the equator, 
than they are at the poles. We might hence be apprehenſive, that 
the countries within the tropics would be deluged with water ; but 
the fact is, the ſolid part of the earth itſelf has a correſponding ſhape, 
being rather flat at the poles, and higheſt at the equator. The land 
and water then of our globe is not an exact ſphere, but an oblate 
ſpherhoid. A prolate ſpherhoid is higheſt at the poles ; a lemon me 
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be conſidered as a figure of this deſcription : an orange as à ſphergid 
of the oblate kind, LOS . ee 
It is the tendency of gravitation or attraction, to draw the waters 
don to the poles, and to lay even thoſe countries that we live in, 
ſome miles under water; but this influence is nicely counteracted by 
the centrifugal force, which perpetually keeps it heaved up to the 

uator. ; vs i | * 
"Tha, Other effefs of its Diurnal Rewolution.] Theſe forces act in 


like manner upon other bodies, as well as on water; hence the fame 


bodies are of leſs weight at the equator than at the poles. Theſe 
effects are moſt diſtintly obſervable in the motion of pendulums; 
pendulums of the ſame length move ſlower on the equatorial parts 
of the earth (where they have in their deſcent to combat with 
the. greateſt motion or centrifugal force, from the daily rotation of 
the earth on its axis) than they do at the poles: (where their 
gravitation is not counteracted by the daily rotation of the earth, and 
where, being nearer to its center, they are. alſo more ſtrongly at- 
trated. A diſcovery of this difference in the motion of pendulums, 
or in the time of clocks in the different parts of the earth, appears to 
have firſt given the hint, that the earth was not an exact or perfect 
ſphere. "Two companies of mathematicians were diſpatched from 
rance, one to meaſure the length of a degree on the meridian in 
Lapland, the other at the equator z and a degree of latitude was found 
ſomething ſtrorter at the equator, than it proved to be on the flatter 
parts of the earth near the pole ; our globe was found to be an oblate 
ſpheroid, and very nearly of the ſame proportion as the ingeniqus - 
Newton had computed it to be, from his knowledge of the laws of 
the creation: the figure of our earth, however, differs ſo little from 
that of a ſphere, that it may be conſidered as ſuch in the common 
geographical computations, without any ſenſible error, | 


SECTION VII. 


Planztany Laws, and. the Methods of inveſtigating the Moriox, 
Macn1tTupe, and DisTANCES of the PLaneTS. | 


1. Motion of the Sun.] Hitherto we have conſidered the ſun and. 
the earth as regularly moving in circles round one common center of 
gravity ; however, as there are a number of planets in our ſyſtem, 
revolving continually, like our earth, round the Ihminary at different 
diſtances from him, and in different periods of time; the ſun may be 
more fitly conſidered as agitated round their ſeveral centers, accord- 
ingly as he is attracted by them in their different directions; nor are 


their orbits round the ſun perfectly circular, but elliptical, the planets 


ſometimes receding from, and ſometimes approaching nearer to the ſun. 
2. Paths of the Planets and Comets.] if a thread be tied looſely 
round two pins ſtuck in a table, and moderately ſtretched by a black- 
lead pencil, carried round in an upright poſition, an oval or ellipſis 
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will be deſcribed by the point of the pencil; the two points where 
the pins are fixed are called the focuſes or foci: The orbits of all the 
lanets are ellipſes, but to trace out their reſemblance the pins muſt 
bo put very near together, and the nearer the pins are, the more 
will the figure reſemble a circle. But in repreſenting the path of a 
comet the pins muſt be far aſunder, and then the figure deſcribed will 
be very long and narrow, The ſun is fituated nearly in one focus of 
the orbit of every planet and comet. That place in any orbit which 
is neareſt to the ſun is called the perihelion, and the moſt diſtant part 
the aphelion. | | ; * 
Planetary Laws.) There are two principal laws obſerved in the 
folar ſyſtem, which regulate the motions of all the planets. ' 
Firſt, The planets move through the arches of equal areas, 
(that is-of equal portions of the planes of their orbits) in equal times ; 
when a planet in its orbit is receding from the ſun, the attraction of 


the luminary more directly counteraQs its centrifugal force, and retards 


its velocity; at length, the attraction prevails, and the planet begins 
to approach nearer to the ſun: in this approach the attraction en- 
creaſes, as before it counteracted the motion of the planet; the velo- 
city however which it acquires in its approach to the fun, 1s the ver 
force which again makes it recede from the luminary. Thus it is 
kept, as it were, ſwinging to and from the ſun— as it recedes, it is 
retarded by attraction, and kept from flying off through the immenſity 
of ſpace; as it approaches its velocity is encreaſed, and this velocity 
again throws it off, and thus prevents it from falling into the ſun, 
Second, The ſquares of the periodical times of the planets, are 
as the cubes of their mean diſtances from the ſun ; hence the propor- 
tion of their diſtances are eaſily aſcertained, by comparing the times 
of performing their orbits : was the real diſtance therefore of any of 


them determined, the diſtances of all the others might be thus ob- 


tained, By obſervations of the tranſits of the planet Venus over the 
ſun in 1761, and 1769, we now know the real diſtances of the planets 
from the ſun much better than before, and when the diftance of an 
object is known, there are eaſy geometrical rules for deducing its real 
bulk, from its apparent ſize. 

3. Deception of the Senſes.} When aſtrenomical doctrines are firſt 
advanced to us, we liſten with ſurpriſe, and naturally doubt; we 
aſk, How can aſtronomers meaſure the ſtars, and tell their diſtances, 
for they are quite above us and out of our reach ; and kow can they 
tell that the earth turns round? if we may believe our own ſenſes, 
the earth ſtands ſtill, and the ſun, moon and ſtars daily riſe and ſet, to 


ſerve us forthe purpoſes of light or of heat. . 


Thoſe who have failed in ſhips or in boats, may well remember, 
when once they had got accuſtomed to the motion of the veſſel, fo far 
from their being ſenſible of its progreſſion, the objects that relatively were 
ſtanding ſtill, as the houſes, the trees, and the ſhore, appeared to be 
in motion, while they themſelves, and their veſſel, ſeemed to be quite 
at reſt; the teſtimony of our ſenſes then alone is invalid and futile in 


_ philoſophical enquiries, and muſt be corrected by reaſoning on the na- 


ture of things. | 

4 Corrected by Reaſoning.) If the moſt prodigious weight and 

complication of artificial machinery that the powers of man could 
; invent 


„ Are a 


invent and execute, were erected before us; if, among all the variety 
of motions that could be contrived in it, one ſmall wheel, index, 
pointer or hand, ſo minute as to require a-microſcope to diſcover it, 
turned round on its center, in a ſecond of time, while the larger 
wheels were days, months, or years, in turning on their reſpective 


axes: it would certainly be moſt prepoſterous and unnatural to expe&; 


that the little microſcopic wheel ſhould ſuſtain the whole, that it alone 
ſhould be fixed and firm, and that the prodigious weight and com» 


— of machinery, ſhould be whirled round it every ſecond. 


hus unnatural, and ſtill more inconſiſtent with the laws of the crea- 
tion, appear theſe theories in the eye of modern philoſophy, which 
ſuppoſe that the earth ſtands ſtill, and that the myriads of globes are 
perpetually whirled round it every 24 hours; for aſtronomers find by 
obſervation, that our earth is in ſize but as a ſmall or dimenſionle is 
point, if compared with the diſtance of the fixed ſtars ; and that even 
our whole ſolarſyſtem, is but as a minute ſpot, in what is nightly ſeep 
of the creation. . LEES | 

5. Aſcertainment of the Diſtances and Magnitude of Objects.] To 
conceive how they aſcertain the diſtance and magnitude of the planets, 
will be difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with the ſcience of 
geometry: perhaps, however, an idea of the principles on which their cal- 
culations are founded, may be gathered from what is obſervable on 
earth; and firſt, if walking along a ſtraight road, we paſs any object 
on the right or left, as a tree or a tower; if the object lies cloſe to the 
road, a very little diſtance will make a conſiderable difference in its 


bearing from us; at a very ſhort diſtance before we come up to it, it 


ſhall appear almoſt directly before us, ſoon we ſhall be abreaſt of it, 
and as ſoon we ſhall leave it behind us; but, if the object be at a great 
diſtance from the road, we ſhall travel along for ſome time, with it nearly 
abreaſt of us, and from hence we might form ſome eſtimation of its 
diſtance, if we had nothing elſe to guide us; in fact, by meaſuring a 


portion of the road, and obſerving the exact direction that lines would 


take, if pointed from the extremities of that portion of the road 
to the object. in view; or in other words, by obſerving the angles 
theſe lines would make with the road, a geometer might eaſily cal- 
culate the diſtance of the object from the road; on theſe principles 
rather farther complicated, they compute the diſtance of the planets; 
it is eaſy to conceive, if right lines are pointed from the geometer on 
the road to the extremities of the object, theſe lines will vary their di- 
rection, or form an angle more or leſs acute, according to the breadth 


of the object; but the diſtance being already aſcertained on the prin- 


ciples of the triangle, he calculates as before, and thus determines the 
diameter of the object: we may readily ſee, how the ſame method of 
inveſtigation is applicable to the planets ; their very great diſtance 
however, from us, renders the angles ſo ſmall, that the difficulty at- 
tending it ſhould ſeem obvious and almoſt inſurmountable. The 
place of the ſun, or of a planet in the heavens, as it would appear to 
an obſerver, if ſeen from the center of the earth, is calculated by 
aſtronomers : if we ſuppoſe an obſerver on the ſurface of the earth, 
to whom the object is not vertical; he will look at the object in a 
rather different direction; the different lines of direction along which 
they will look, would make an angle at the object; this angle is called 

1 C 4 its 
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its parallax; but the greateſt parallax is ſo very little, the femi- 
diameter of the earth being fo ſhort a line, when compared with 
the diſtance of the object, that it is difficult to determine it: hence it 
is, they have availed themſelves df the tranfit of the Venus, or its 
intervention between the earth and the ſun, to aſcertain the diſtances 
of the planets; ſtill however, on the ſame principles, though vaſtly 
more complicated. The diſtance of a planet being aſcertained, yet 
an 225 ſo very far diſlant appears but as a ſpot, or a point of 
very {wall or dimenſionleſs magnitude; here the telefcope lends its 
aſſiſtance, and indeed without it, but little could be done in this way; 
as viewed thro” the teleſcope the object is magniſied, or it 13 
der a greater angle; it is calculated on optical principles, how much 
bigger the object appears to us, or how much nearer it ſeems to 
be brought towards us, by means of the inſtrument ; and this appa- 
rent approach being thus aſcertained, its magnitude is calculated as 

if actually brought nearer to us. LEN 


SE O n . 
SOLAR SYSTEM. 


The names and characters adopted by aſtronomers to expreſs the 
planets are as follows, in their order, wherein they roll round the 
RES. ooo EET | 


t | 
Mercury. Venus. The Earth. Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. Georgian Planet. 


1. The ſun, a vaſt globe of fire near a million times as large as the 
earth, is placed in the center of the ſyſtem, and ſuppoſed to give light 
and heat to the ſeven primary and twelve ſecondary planets, that have 
been diſcovered to move round him: by ſpots on his diſk, he has been 
found to turn round on his axis in about twenty-five days. Theſe 
2 are frequently altering in their ſhape, ſituation and number; 
ſome have ſuppoſed they have ſeen ſmall indentions on the edge of 
the ſun, as the ſpots have paſſed it, and conjectured, that a fluid 
matter rolling into theſe pits, might occaſion the tranſient appearance 

and diſappearance of the ſpots. PETS | 
2. The Mercury is the firſt planet in the order of the ſyſtem; it 
1s not much larger than the moon, it moves round the ſun with great 
velocity in about eighty-eight of our days, but it is ſo near the ſun, 
we can ſeldom ſee it; and when we do, it is for ſo ſhort a time and 
moſtly in twilight, that we can diſcover no ſpots on its face, and there- 
fore we know nothing of the length of its days and nights; but it is 
likely it may be a fellow world, with inhabitants adapted to the heat of 
its ſituation. © 8 a , e NC 7% 
3. The Venus the ſecond planet from the ſun, remarkable for its 
mild brilliancy, is nearly as large as our earth, and moves round oe 
* een 8 8 
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ſun in about two thirds of our year; its day is about as long as twenty- 

- four of ours, its ſeaſons more diverſe than ours on earth, and it has 
been calculated to have mountains higher than thoſe of the moon : 
when it is to the weſt of the ſun it is a morning-Gar, when to the eaſt 
of him an evening-ſtar, 52 2 

4. Our Earth is the third planet in the order of the ſyſtem. It 
moves round the ſun in 365 days and nèarly 6 hours, which is the 
origin of our civil year, and it turns round on its axis in the ſpace of a. 
day and night. The earth is attended by the moon, which moves 
round it in twenty-ſeven days and eight hours, but from one- new 
moon to the next twenty-nine days and an half, The moon's phaſes 
are explained in page 18. | 3 | 

5. The Mars is the fourth planet from the ſun, it is about one fifth 
as large as the earth, its day is nearly as long as ours is, it goes round 
the ſun in ſomething leſs than two of our years, and has no variety of 
ſeaſons: when we paſs near it, it has a fiery appearance, and is often 
miſtaken for a comet; but when we are on the oppoſite ſide of our or- 

bit, it appears ſmall, and ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar. 

6. The Jupiter is the fifth planet in the order of our ſyſtem, and | 
the largeſt that has yet been diſcovered, being near a thouſand times 1 
as large as our earth, and five times the diſtance from the fun that we 
are; ſo enjoys but a twenty - fifth part of the light, heat and at- 
traction of the luminary that we do; for the proportions of theſe are 
inverſely as the ſquares of the diſtances; four moons however ſeem 
to cheer the inhabitants, if ſuch there are, of this diſtant planet; it 
has no variety of ſeaſons ; its year is equal to about twelve of ours, 
and yet our day is more than twice as long as its; turning fo ſwift on 
its axis, its figure becomes more oblate than that of the earth, bein 
more than fix thouſand miles longer in diameter from one ſide of its 
equator to the other, than from pole to pole: this ſwiftneſs of its 
diurnal motion, alſo draws its clouds and vapours into ſtreaks or lines 
over its equatorial parts, forming what is called Jupiter's belts. | 

7. The Saturn is the ſixth planet from the fun, and is near thirty 
years in going round him ; the length of its day is not yet aſcertained ; 
it has five moors or ſatellites, continually revolving round it, beſides 

| a broad thin ring, ſet edgeways round it; but detached a conſiderable way 

from it, which alſo reflects light upon it: by theſe reflections, and the 
dire& light from the ſun, it receives more light than two ſuch full moons 

as ours would afford; ſo it ſeems likely it may have inhabitants adapted 
to the gloom, and coldneſs of its ſituation. Among the various conjec- 

- tures that have been made reſpecting the very ſingular appearance of 

the ring that accompanies this planet, ſome have ſuppoſed it to be the 


˖ fragments, or ruins of its exterior original ſhell, the reſt of which has 
t fallen down and formed the preſent orb; if the ring itſelf be inhabited, | 
, they muſt have a day and night equa]-to near thirty of our years, as ; 
] the ſun ſhines for almoſt fifteen of our years on the northern fide of it, - 
x then goes off, and ſhines as long on the ſouthern fide. Neither the 
8 Jupiter's, the Saturn's Moons, nor the ring can be ſeen without a 
f teleſcope, 

8. The ſeventh planet in the order of our ſyſtem, was but lately 
2 diſcovered by Herſchell, and called by him the Georgium ſidus, or 
5 Georgian planet; it is nearly twice as far diſtant as the Saturn from 
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the Sun, and will be near eighty three years in going round him. It 

is ninety times as large as the earth, and on a clear evening viſible to 

the naked eye if the moon be abſent, Its diſcoverer has alſo, within 
the preſent year, diſtinguiſhed a couple of ſatellites revolving round it. 

Theſe we conſider as the regular bodies of our ſyſtem, ſo regular 
indeed, that their phznomena are exactly calculated for years before 
hand. Other planets there may be, which human obſervation has not 
yet diſcovered, and which perhaps it never max. 

9. Number and Order of the Comets.) But we are ſometimes viſited 
by comets, which may alſo be conſidered as a part of our ſyſtem ; but 

of the number, uſe and revolution of theſe, our knowledge is very im- 
erfect; they ſeem however far to exceed the number of the planets ; 
ike the planets they are obſerved to be opaque bodies, ſhining only 

by the influence of the ſun, and like them carried along in their or- 
bits, by the combination of — and centrifugal forces; it is 
not to be expected, that comets ſhould preſerve the ſame regularity 
in their periods as the planets; becauſe the great eccentricity of 
their orbits, makes them liable to ſuffer conſiderable alterati6ns, 
from the attraction of the planets, and of each other. 

It ſeems, therefore, to prevent diſturbances in the ſpheres, that 
while the planets revolve all of them nearly in the ſame plane, the 

comets are diſpoſed in very different ones, and diſtributed over various 
parts of the heavens. The tails of the comets appear to be ſteams and 
vapours exhaled from their badies, and the groſs atmoſpheres that 
ſurround them; and, like ſmoke, they are always in the plane of 
the comet's orbit, and oppoſite to the ſun ; except that their extremi- 
ties incline towards the parts which the comet has left, and they per- 

fectly reſemble the ſmoke of a burning coal, which if the coal remain 
fixed, aſcends from it perpendicularly ; but if the coal be in motion, 
aſcends obliquely from the motion of the coal : the tails however are 
of ſo ſubtle and fine a vapour, that like electrical and borealian light, 
it does not reſract the light of the fixed ſtars; we can fee them diſtinct- 
ly through it. ; | : 

10. Threatening Appearance.] As it has ſeldom happened, that this 
diſtracted world has been clear of wars or other public diſorders, the 
comets could hardly viſit us at a time of perfect peace all over the 
world. And thoſe who look for omens of impending calamities, in 

the natural or eſtabliſhed order of things, behold with awe or terror 
the approaches of the comets, as certain preſages of direful events; 
and generally find it not difficult to diſcern, that diſturbances have 
happened about the time in ſome part of the earth, This is enough 
to fulfil the prediction, and confirm their credulity. On the other 
hand, ſome philoſophers have not only ſuppoſed them to threaten, 
but even to perform ſtill greater events. They have conjectured them 
to deluge the worlds they have approached, merely by the influence 
of their attraction on the waters of the planets. They have imagined 
them to fall into the ſun, and to knock off by the percuſſion prodigi- 
ous ſparks fiom its body, which cooling by degrees, and falling into 
proper orbits, have become habitable worlds. 

11. Uſe of the Comets.) It looks as if they were deſigned for ſome 
important purpoſe ; and perhaps the conjectures of Newton are ra- 
tional and conſiſtent with the laws of the creation, It ſeems to 2 
g cen 
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been his opinion, that as the comets are framed of a texture which 
diſpoſes them to fume and diſcharge vapours in an aſtoniſhingly pro- 
fule or copious manner even at conſiderable diſtances from the = 3 
for ſome of them, when neareſt to the ſun in their orbits, have been 
© yet farther diſtant than ſeveral of the planets ; that the tails which 
they emit are gradually diſperſed and ſcattered through the planetary 
regions, and that the planets, as they roll along in their orbits, attract 
this vapour to themſelves, which entering their atmoſpheres, contri- 
butes to the renovation of the face of things, ſupplying moiſture to 
the globe, renewing the vivifying quality of the air, whoſe moſt 
active and ſubtile parts they chiefly ſupply ; that the decreaſe which 
the ſun itſelf may ſuffer, by ſo long an emiſſion of light, muſt be ſup- 
plied by the comets. The tremendous one of 1680, came ſo near to 
the ſun, that it muſt have been retarded by its atmoſphere, if there 
be one round the luminary ; and will conſequently, approach nearer 
in its next deſcent, meet with greater reſiſtance, and be again more 
retarded, till it will at length impinge on its ſurface, and ſerve as fuel 
to that prodigious globe of fire. 


r 


ConJecTUREs of ASTRONOMERS. Diftance and Number of 
5 the STARS. | 


We may conclude this deſcription of the ſolar ſyſtem, with juſt 
mentioning ſome refleQions that have been made on it by aſtronomers. 

1. Conjectures.]. The leQurer, William Walker, has afferted, that 
ſo perfect are the laws by which this wonderful ſyſtem is regulated, 
and ſo effectual that ſelf-phyſick which the Almighty has inſtituted 
through all his works, that if any diſturbance happens in the ſyſtem, 
there requires no immediate interpoſition to prevent or cure the miſ- 
chief; each body carrying within itſelf the principles of preſervation , 
and cure, Enough has been ſaid on the eftabliſhed laws of the 
ſpheres, to ſhow what he means; he exemplifies it in the Jupiter ſtill 
perſevering in an orbit, when drawn out of its former track by the 
comet of 1680. | 

On the other hand, Newton obſerving ſome ſmall inequalities in the 
motion of the planets, thought that theſe muſt increaſe by ſlow de- 
grees, till they reader at length the preſent frame of nature unfit for 
the purpoſes it now ſerves. This thought has been repreſented as 
impious; and as no leſs than caſting a refſection upon the wiſdom of 
the Creator, for framing a periſhable work. In anſwer to this it has 
been replied, that the body of every animal ſhews the unlimited wiſ- 
dom of its author no leſs; nay, in many reipeQs more than the larger 
frame of nature; and yet we ſee they are all deſigned to laſt but a 
ſmall ſpace of time ; and that it is ſufficient if it endure the time in- 
tended by its author. | 
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Whatever truth there may be, in the ſpeculations of philoſophers, 
with regard to the changes that may happen in the bodies that lie 
without our earth, we read in the ſcriptures of the end of the world, 
and of the end of time; and however we regard it, we may continu- 
ally ſee, that the world and time keep paſſing away on the children 


of men; and that death ſoon cloſes the tranfitory ſcene of this life. 


Such is the lot of the inhabitants of our earth : But what is the Con- 
dition of the worlds that ſurround us is unrevealed to us. r 

2. Diftance.) The moon is diſtant from the earth 240,000 miles, 
and by the Jateſt obſervations the ſun's diſtance is ninetyefive millions 
of miles ; the planet Saturn is above nine times farther from the ſun, 


and the comets in moving from their perihelion, go ſo far beyond the 
moſt diſtant planet of our ſyſtem, that we quite loſe fight of them till 


they return nearer the ſun, But much farther than their greateſt ex- 
curſion, as calculated by Aſtronomers (and the Periods of ſome of them 
have been told) is the almoſt unmeaſurable diſtance of the fixed ſtars. 
Far beyond the utmoſt verge of our magnificent ſyſtem, and where our 
moon and planets would be inviſible and our fun ſeem but a bright 
point, ſhine the innumerable multitudes of ftars ; theſe are called 
fixed, becauſe they wander not like the planets, Whoever ſuppoſes 
the fixed ſtars placed in a concave ſphere, as they appear to us, muſt 
have a narrow and contracted idea of the works of creation, and the 
extent of the ſtarry heavens; for one ſtar appears large, and another 
ſmall ; becauſe one is immenſely diſtant in compariſon of another, 


' The earth moves in an orbit of more than two. hundred millions of 
miles in circumference ; yet there appears no ſenſible difference be- 


tween its neareſt and fartheſt diſtance from theſe remote bodies; till 


they appear to be in the ſame ſituation, or at the ſame diſtance from 
us; ſtill they appear to be of the ſame magnitude, and to twinkle 
with the ſame degree of brilliancy ; and the utmoſt ſtretch of the 


human imagination ſeems incapable of conceiving the immenſity that 
lies between. FE: TY 85 

3. Mumber.] Beſides the ſtars which are viſible to the naked eye, 
and which aſtronomers have divided into fix or ſeven clafſes, accord- 
ing to their different apparent magnitudes, there are others which are 
called teleſcopic ſtars, from their being only diſcoverable by means of 
the teleſcope; an innumerable multitude of this kind of ſtars, makes 
that brightneſs in the. heavens, which is called the galaxy, or milky 


way. By the laſt improvements in the teleſcope, 30,000 (thirty thou- 


ſand) fixed ftars are diſcovered.” Many of them appear double ; but 
they are only ſtars at different diſtances from us, - appearing nearly in 
the ſame line. Some appear like a topaz ; others azure; others red; 
all are round, and many as perſeQly defined, as a ſhilling on black 
cloth. 8 ö | 
4. Starry Heavens ] As the ftars, contrary to the moon and planets, 
ſhine like our ſun, by their own native light; aſtronomers imagine, 
that each of them is a ſun, with its ſyſtem of inhabited worlds revolv- 
ing round it, Pough inviſible to us Con their immenſe diſtance from 


us. Sonie of thoſe called fixed ſtars, have a progreſſive motion: 
ſome of them appear to change their magnitudes : new ones ſeem to 
riſe into view, increaſe in magnitude, and then diminiſh, and vaniſh 

| . | out 
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out of fight. From theſe appearances in the ſtarry heavens, it has 
been thought probable, that ſyſtems nay revolve round ſyſtems : that 
our ſun himſelf is in motion, and carries his ſyſtem of worlds along 
with him : that ſuns and ſyſtems are created remote from us, endure 
for a time, and then are diſſolved: that ſome of the ſtars may be ſo 
remote from ours, that their light may not have reached our earth ever 
ſince the creation: that could we launch out into ſpace, and fly to 
the moſt diſtant ſtar we can now ſee, even thEre we ſhould find our- 
ſelves on the confines of creation, and ſee as many ſtars before us as we 
left behind: that ſpace is infinite, without top or bottom. Well in- 
deed may it be ſaid, that the human underitanding is bewildered in 
the contemplation of the wonders of the firmament ; that the gid 

fancy turns round, and is entirely loft and ſunk in the abyſs of 
creation, 


re o N O N X 


1 
* 


SUBLUNARY WORKS OF CREATION, 
BOTH LIVING AND INANIMATE. 


TAVING taken a view of the figure of the earth, and contem- 

plated our globe, as undergoing the viciſſitudes of day and 

nigut, and the courſe of the ſeaſons from its planetary revolutions ; 

having obſerved the laws of motion in general, conſidered the ſolar 

%Þ ſykew as influenced thereby; having taken a view of the univerſe at 

large, as far as the conjeQures of — can carry us, we may 

now deſi t from aſtronomical excurſions; and in the varied and ever 

| changing, the ſublunarx works of the creation, find an inexhauſtible 

1 field for a dmiration and ſtudious reſearch ; and for the mind that can 
ö receive it, an awful and inſtructive leſſon of morality. 


| | SSC TION. 1 


1  SUBLUNARY THINGS, ParilLosorny inadequate to their Com- 
i: | 8 | | . . prehen ſion. 


1. Viei ſſitua es.] It is not the fleecy cloud floating in the air, or 
| ſweeping along © borne on the wind, the purling ſtream, the gliding 
river, or precip. itated cataract, haſtening to the deep; it is not the graſs 
of the field, th e trees of the foreſt, the animated tenants of the earth, 
the air, or the waters, growing to maturity, or poſting to decay; it 
| is not theſe alo ne that paſs away. The fields themſelves, the ever- 
| _ hills, the vaſt extended ocean, theſe alſo have their viciſſitudes. 
The facred hift ory informs us, that our earth was once deluged by a 
flood of waters : the irregularity of its ſurface, at this day, might 
alone ſeem to p cove the account; and thoſe who dig any depth below 
the ſurface, me; 2t with its ruins. The ſettlings of this mighty flood 
appear to be de] poſited on the lofty mquntains, as well as beneath the 
pon or vallie s, over the different quarters of the world. And 
ter accounts t ell us of more partial inundations ; of ſudden earth- ; 
quakes ; rocks (left by the froſt z mountains accumulated or torn to 
pieces by ſubter raneous hres or volcanos ; of towns ſwallowed up * 
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the earth; of countries laid under the rolling waves of the ocean; 
and of lands riſing from the midſt of the waters, and becoming the 
habitations of — nd of men: ſo tranſient and uncertain are all 
earthly things. | | E N 

2. Their otigin.] There was a time when man lived in paradiſe, un- 
moleſted by the outrages of the natural world, and undiſturbed by the 
ſtill more dreadful tumults of a diſordered mind. When he had given 
him for meat every herb bearing ſeed, which was upon the face of all 
the earth; and every tree in the which was the fruit of a tree yield · 
ing ſeed ; when to every beaſt of the earth, and to every fowl of 


the air, and to every thing that crept on the earth, wherein there 


was life, were given every green herb for meat; and it was ſo; and 


every thing that was made behold it was very good. But Adam de- f 


parted from the commands of his Creator, and the ground was curſed 
for bis ſake; thorns alſo and thiſtles it brought forth; in ſorrow he 


was condemned to eat of it all the days of his life; and in the ſweat | 


of his face to eat bread, till he returned to the ground from whence 
he was taken. Vet however the earth may have been deſolated by 


this dreadful revolution, whatever diſorders may have been intro- | 


duced in the regal creation, or the more ſenſibly ſuffering the 
animal world, it ſeems magnificent even in ruins. | | 


3. World grand in ruins.] If we caſt our eyes around us on the vas 134 


riegated landſcape, the lively morning riſing on the view, the broad 
ſhine of day, the ſober tincted evening, or the ſilent moonſhine 3; if 
we contemplate the revolving ſeaſons, the blooming ſpring, the warm 
ſummer, the ripening harveſt, or the hoar froſt, the calm, the breeze, 
or the dreadful tempeſt ; if we mark their viciſſitudes, and conſider 
their effects; if we ſurvey the order or oeconomy in creation, from 
the flow productions of the hidden mine, to the variouſly diverſified 


and animated tenants of the earth, there ſtill ſeems much left to ex- 


cite our wonder; but accuſtomed to behold theſe with indifference, 


and familiarjzed with the feelings of our own exiſtenee; ſtruck rather 


by what is uncommon, than by what is great, incomprehenſible won- 
ders are perpetually about us, and in us; and yet we regard them 
without admiration and without ſurpriſe. 5 | 


4 Philoſopher unable to comprebend it.] Indeed the creating; in its 


various forms, appears to be a ſubject far above the feeble comprehen- 
fion of created beings. The Naturaliſt may with diligence obſerve ef- 


feQs, and with ſeemingly great preciſion, diſcover ſecondary cauſes 4 


he may talk of organized: matter, and animated machines; be may 


tell us that all natural bodies, and the globe itſelf, can by a ſufficient . 
degree of heat, be reduced into water, or diſſipated into air; that 
this he can prove by a chymical proceſs. He may try his experimenis 


wor ſtones, upon plants, or upon animals; he may bring them to his 
e 


ratoty, and there analize them; but to recompound their ſubtile 


parts, or build up their ruins; or to comprehend their firſt formation, 


eludes the utmoſt efforts of his ingenuity; and muſt make bim ſeel 


that creation belongs only to the one great and incomprehenſible pow- 
er, which worketh in ways paſt his Bing out. | 


Bur che philoſopher, matured in wiſdom and in, years, furniſhed ' 
with, the accumulated learning of ages, and experienced in ſubril and . 
curious inveſtigations, though he cannot tell his own formation, nor . 


comprehend 
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32 JJC P. II. 
comprehend the power he finds within himſelf of reflection, of ſpeech, 
or even of moving his ſmalleſt finger; though he cannot conceive the 
inſect in its cell, its minute contrivances; the ſilent tenants of the wa- 
ters, their ſimple oeconomy; the birds lifted up on high, and behold- 
ing objects from afar ; the beaſts of the field, their varied ſagacities ; 
though he cannot tell their deſigns, or their powers; comprehend the 
formation of plants, or ſubterraneous productiöns; his ſpeculations in 
the extenſive field of nature, are intereſting and curious, and may ſerve 
to teach him modefty, by ſhewing him his weakneſs; and from his 
enquiries reſult numerous advantages in ſocial life. 

5. Speculations.] Prone to ſpeculation, he looks with wonder and 
curioſity on the objects that ſurround him; and the moſt common oc- 
curxences in the natural world, which we are apt to difregard, from 
our being familiar with them, theſe excite his enquiry, and promote 
uſeful knowledge. He takes his ſtand in the ſun-ſhine; he rejoices in 
the light and warmth of the day; he conſiders their ſource ; he meets 
the zephyr, and is refreſhed by the breeze; he ſays the atmoſphere is 
in motion; he liſtens to ſound, he ſays it vibrates, and confiders the 
cauſe ; he likes his thirſt in the ſtream, and enquires whence it 
| ſprings, and how it is ſupplied ; he ſeeks the ſhade, contemplates on 
his luxuriant canopy, and the verdant carpet under his feet; he aſks 
how they annually put on their cloathing, and how they are yearly 
ſtript of their verdure ; if there be lands that always make this gay 
appearance; and if there are others continually naked and bare. 
The deep calls forth his attention ; and the ſecrets of the mine become 
objects of bis reſearches. He conſiders the meteors that diverſify the 
face of the landſcape, and aſtoniſh mankind ; the many living tribes 
of the creation call forth his adaniration; he examines their varied 
habitudes aud ſtructures; and in fine he turns his eyes upon himſelt. 
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Attractions of Conesion, Gravity, MacxetiSM, and ELtc- 
8 TRICITY. 


1. Minuteneſs of the Particles of Matter.) We have already ſeen, 
how naturaliſts account for the planetary revolutions ; and how large 
a ſhar the work they attribute to attraction; how they reſt the 
order of the ſpheres, and of ſublunary things, on this prevailing prin- 
ciple, for their ſupport. They tell us of a variety of kinds of attrac- 
tion, as thoſe of coheſion, gravitation, magnetiſm, and eleQicity. It 
is true, we may obſerve many very different appearances of attrac- 
tion ; but poſſibly they may all be only different modifications of tbe 
lame active principle, by which all things in the natural world are up- 
held. For ought we know, the original particles of matter abſtracted 


rom all combination (if this ever happens or can poſſibly be) may be 


all the ſame; and the ſmalleſt atom of matter that human obſervati- 


on can lay hold of, by help of the fineſt microſcope, may be compoſed - 


of ten hundred times ten thouſand millions of the original uncom- 
- pounded particles of matter. It is found, however, that a living ao 
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mal, which, under the ſimpleſt oeconomy that it is ever found to exiſt 
in, is a complicated and wonderful machine, often through its mi- 
nutenefs eſcapes the fineſt human eye: witneſs the animalcula, difco- - 
verable only by help of glafſes; and myriads there are, no doubt, that 
eſcape all human obſervation. ®* | W 
2. Modifications of Attraction] All the different properties obſerva- 
ble in bodies, Ae be derived from the - modes of 
attraQion exiſting between their component particles; probably a kin- 
dred mode of attraction in the bodies, cauſe ſome to coaleſce; as was» 
ter with earths; while a diſſimilar manner of attraction in others, en- 
tirely forbids their union; as with oil and water. W 
'Tis obvious, that our bodies derive nutriment, and conſequently 
blood, from a ſtrange variety of things, and differently conſtructed 
plants, in the ſame Gi, become charged with food, or fraught with 
poiſon. ' Can this be owing to any thing, but the imbibed fluids, re- 
- ceiving ſomehow a different mode of attraction, from what they be- 
fore poſſeſſed ? Chymiſts inform us, that ſome inveterate poiſons” of 
different kinds, ſhatl, when mixed, ſo neutralize the obnoxious quali- 
ties of each other, as to become an innocent potionz and from differ- 
ent degrees of heat and cold, the fluid water becomes a brittle icicle; 
and the firm iron a fluid maſs ; all which ſeem to prove an'alteration 
in the attraction of the component parts; for the matter being all 
there, it ſeems only to have been differently modified. | Vo 
3. Cobefion and Gravitation. ] That moſt ſimple and beautiful figure, 
the ſphere, which ſeems to have been choſen' in the grandeſt ef of 
creation, is the form to which the ſurface of the paſſive fluids are na- 
turally reſolved by the laws of gravitation; while firmer bodies retain 
their forms by the particular attraction of coheſion, which exiſts be- 
tween their component particles when in contact; break the contact, 
the attraction ceaſes, and cannot be reſtored ; unleſs, like ice and me- 
tals, it may be firſt reduced to a fluid; yet the ſurfaces of firm bodies 
being made to fit each other very cloſely, when brought together, wilt . 
cohere very ſtrongly to each other: thus if a lead bullet be cut in two, 
and the flat fides fitted and brought cloſe to each other, it will * 
| | | EEO | | © * Hheult 


* Philoſophers think they can conceive it poſſible for the world, and even the 
whole univerſe, to be reduced to a globe of an inch diameter, or even to the ſmall- 
eſt atom of matter, merely by bringing the particles of which they are compoſed 
cloſer together; and thus filling up the cavities or pores, They fay, it is not diffi 
cult to underſtand, how a body, hard and ſolid, may be compounded of particles, fa, 
formed, that when brought together, the pores between them may be equal to the: 
particles themſelves, In this caſe, the ſolid matter of the body, takes up onl 
of the ſpace occupied by the whole. If each conftityent particle be formed of other 
leſs ones, in the ſame manner, the ſolid parts of the bady are only one-fourth of 
the whole, If the leſs particles be conſtructed of fimilar minute ones, the ſolid 
parts of the body are only one-cighth of its bulk. If the minute ones are formed in 
fmilar manner, of Rtil] more minute ones, the ſolid is qne-fxteenth of its appa- 
rent bulk; and ſo on ad infinitum ; but the real flruQure of bodies, wes know not. 
Therefore, the whole material univerſe may be ſo conſtructed, as to be capable of 
being reduced to the fize of the ſmalleſt conceivable tom; merely by bringing the 
particles of which it is compoſed, into cloſe contact. Thus, when the eye and, 
glaſſes fail, imagination carries them to minuteneſſes, which the groſſer ſenſes can- 
not take hold of; and where reaſon ſeems rather willing to withkold its affeat, than 
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ficult to pull them directly aſunder. If large poliſhed ſurfaces be 
brought together, the power muſt be prodigious that would force them 
from each other ; and fluids, in ſmall quantities, ſeem often to be de- 
termined in their figure, more by the attraction of coheſion, than that 
of gravitation ; they will ſtand in drops on a flat ſurface, till it be- 
comes wet, and then they fall; or be heaped in the veſſel which con- 
tains them, till its fides become wet, the contained fluid then riſes 
higher at the edge than it is in the middle. | 
Vader two different appearances of attraction, viz. gravitation and 
coheſion, as the moſt active principles in the natural world, the ſub- 
lunary works of the creation ſeem to be ſupported, in a far more com- 
plicate and curious manner, than the celeſtial motions are; though 
theſe may appear vaſtly more ſplendid. Their motions ſeem ſimplici 
ty, and their laws appear obvious, if compared with the order of things 
on our globe. The minuteſt inſect, nay, the blade of graſs whereon 
it feeds, ſeems leſs, far leſs comprehenſible in the principles of its 
growth or exiſtence to the capacity of man, than all the magnificence 
of the celeſtial concave. In the heavens we behold ſtupendous won- 
ders, which fill us with aſtoniſhment, and force the poor unhappy 
ſceptic to refer them to ſome great and powerful firſt cauſe. On 
earth, the works, though more minute, appear curious. beyond ex- 
preſſion ; and varied beyond what the imagination can conceive. - 
Were the attraction of gravitation alone to obtain, whatever may 
be the / preſent convex appearance of the globe, it ſhould ſeem its 
ſurface would ſoon aſſume the ſmootheſt form. Exhaled by the. ſun, 
the vapour might aſcend ; and condenſed by cold, fall again in ſhow- 
ers; but no longer putting forth its branches againſt the laws of gra- 
vitation, the trees muſt fall never to riſe again. All works of art muſt 
tumble to the ground; and the ſca, and its ſhores, the river, and its 
banks, the mountains and their vallies, and even man and brute, 
with all their powers, and all their animation, muſt give up their bo- 
dies to the general mixture. Theſe effects, however, ſeem prevent- 
ed ; and the order of things nicely balanced and ſuſtained, by the ſeve- 
ral partial attractions of coheſion. e ITN ents 
o this prevailing principle in the natural world, we may refer the 
moſt — and curious productions. This man may behold and 
admire, and were it in his power to modify this principle according to 
his wiſhes, we can hardly imagine a labour too difficult for his at- 
chievements. Indeed, on faptricially glancing at ſome particular ef- 
feats of coheſion, he might be flattered for a moment with the ex- 
Ration of producing ſomething great; and by their combination, 
e might hope to effect what ſome wrongheads have vainly attempi- 
ed; he might imagine it poſſible to contrive a machine, that ſhould 
work of itſelf, or keep in perpetual motion; and thus enable his tel- 
lows to ceaſe from their labours: at preſent availing ourſelves of 
winds and of waters, by lifting a flood-gate, or hoiſting a fail, we 
have many uſeful labours performed. The man in authority can ſay 
to the mute animal, that has ſubmitted to his yoke, as well as to bis 
ſervant, Come, and he cometh; go, and he goeth : but could ſuch a 
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machine be conſtructed by the art of man, as to keep in perpetual 


motion of itſelf, we then might ſucceed in the moſt extravagant at- 
tempts. The farmer.need then no longer wait for his horſes to break 
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up the ground; his ſelf-impelled machine might be 3 to perform 
this laborious buſineſs. The mariner need no longer be detained by 
the calm, nor the citizen by that painful diſorder the gout; each in 
his machine could anſwer every purpoſe of navigation or buſineſs; and, 
if weary of being confined to the ſurface of the globe, I know not but 
each man in his machine might at once aſcend on high, and outſtrip 
* the fleeteſt inhabitant of the air. | | 
The effects of coheſion alluded to, which might make man look 
for theſe prepoſterous diſcoveries, and forget that labour is to be his 
lot; and that no machine can give new ftrength, ſeeing it will take 
from him 1ime, if it give force to his efforts; and if it give them 
ſwiftneſs, it will leſſen their force. The effects are theſe: water and 
other fluids, are made by coheſion to riſe above their level. A piece 
of bread, loaf ſugar, or a ſpunge, will attract or draw up a fluid. 
The ends of a ſmall glaſs tube, being both open, if one end be dipped 
in water, the fluid will riſe in the tube to a confiderable height = +469 
the level: now if the tube when it has thus received the fluid, would 
of itſelf contract in its diameter, and cloſe up the cavity from the bot- 
tom upwards, and open or dilate in the ſame order, the water might 
hereby riſe and run over at the top of the' tube, and thus produce a 
perpetual motion. But theſe are effects the att of man can vever ac- 
compiiſh. Theſe ſeem to obtain, however, in the works of the cre- 
ation, and there only are to be found ; on this ſimple proceſs, which no 
human art can imitate, all natural life ſeems to depend ; in this way, 
the herb ſeems to draw its juices from the earth; and the tree its ſap, 
to the remoteſt branches. Thus in the bodies of all animals, nutri- 
ment ſeems to be ſecreted from their food; their fluids circulated ; and 
indeed their every action performed, whether deſigned or involun- 
tary. 4 | 8 
4. Northern Lig hi.] The magnetic and electric influence, ſeem to 
us to differ widely from the other appearances of attraction. There 
is probably a near affinity between the two; and they may be under. 
the ſame laws as the others, if our ſenſes were acute 1 to ob- 
ſerve their appearances, and diſcover their effects. The ſtreamers, 
or Auroræ Boreales, in the northern regions of our atmoſphere, are 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from the electric fire, flaſhing as it paſſes from cloud 
to cloud.“ . 
5. Lad- Stone] Where cauſes are not obvious to the ſenſes, philo- 
ſo hers form their theories by the force of imagination, or the help of 
analogical reaſoning. Thus they have ſuppoſed, that the load ſtone 
emits an effluvia attracted by iron, and fine or thin enough to paſs 
through groſs bodies. That hence a neeLle lying on the top of a ta- 
ble, may be moved, on applying the magnet or loadſtone underneath. 
That there are mines of this ſtone in the northern patts of the globe, 
large and powerful enough to influence its kindred body, iron, all 
over the world. That the pieces of iron and ſteel which we ſee in 
common ule, or lyinz about, have their poles or particular parts 
| 2 8 adapted 


* Perhaps the magnetic efluvia may abound in thoſe parts, and concur with tbe 
electrie fluid in producing theſe phznomeoa, by which the electric fire may perhaps 
be diſſipated z and the northern regions thus freed from the dreadful effects of light» 
ming, expericaced in other parts, 0 ; 
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adapted to receive the effluvia. That they are all making weak 
though inviſible efforts to turn this pole or extremity, towards the 
mines of the north. That generally not being able to ſubdue ſur- 
rounding obſtructions, their efforts are enfeebled ; but when they are 
balanced, as the needle in the compaſs, and particularly when = 
pared like it, by being touched with a load-ſtone, they then aſſume 
their moſt natural poſition ; and in maintaining it, gather attractive 
ſtrength ; and thus ſerve to guide the miner in the darkſome cavern, - 
the pilgrim in the deſart, and the mariner on the ocean; when ſtars 
and land-marks are no longer in view, 

6. Eldricity.) Lightning, or electrical fire, is alſo accounted a fine 
ſubtile fluid: through ſome bodies it ruſhes with inconceivable velo- 
city; theſe are called conductors. At others it ſtops; theſe are called 
non- conductors. The non-conduRors are glaſs, and all vitrified bo- 
dies; diamonds of all kinds; balſamic and bituminous bodies, as re- 
ſins, wax, ſulphur, amber, &c. &c. The coverings of animals, as 
feathers, wool, hair, briſtles, filk, &c. by rubbing of theſe, we may 
collect around them an electrical atmoſphere ; and thus excited, they 
will attract light bodies of the conductor kind; as gold-leaf, paper, 
ſtraws, &c. hen theſe light bodies have received, or aft charged 
with the electrical atmoſphere or fluid, it it be ſufficiently ſtrong, they 
will then fly off, or be repelled, and not be attracted again; till hav- 
ing touched ſome other body, the fluid is thereby drawn from them. 
The ancients were only acquainted with this property of attraction 
in amber ; it is found, however, to hold with the other non-conduc- 
tors; and as this effect is produced by the electrical atmoſphere, they 
collect round them when rubbed, they are called alſo electrics. 
Conductors, on the other hand, are called non-eleQrics. No rubbing 
or excitation of theſe, will collect the electrical fluid; yet if ſuſpend- 
ed by hair, or filk-cord, or ſupported by glaſs, or any of the electrics, 
at #ſufficient diſtance from the floor, wall, &c. (which are conduQors, 
and communicate with the earth) they may be filled with or emptied. 
of their electrical fire. The conduQors, or non-electrics are all me- 
tals, and the greateſt part of minerals; water, and all aqueous and 
ſpirituous liquors ; and whatever contains in them any of theſe; as liv- 
ing creatures- and animal ſubſtances; as leather, bones, ſhells, &c. 
trees and plants ; thread, ropes, paper, &c. even glaſs itſelf, or any 
of the eleQrics, if moiſtened or wet, become — 2 conductors, and 
will not collect the electrical fluid till wiped or dried. i 

7. General Preſence of the Fluid.) The electric fluid ſeems to be ſo 

enerally diffuſed, as to enter into the ſubſtance of almoſt all natural 

odies. Though inſenſible of its preſence, we have it in ourſelves, 
and the objects that are around us, and the ground that we tread upon, 
have their ſhare, though we do not perceive it. In fact, it is ſo ex- 
tremely ſubtile, or fine, as to eſcape the cognizance of our dull ſenſes ; 
and it is only detected in the phenomena and effects it produces, 
when having been unequally diſtributed in different bodies, it ruſhes 
out of one into the other, in order to reſtore an equilibrium between 
them. Thus it is with the lightning; ſometimes it ruſhes. from the 
clouds to the earth; ſometimes from the earth to the clouds, as well 
as from one cloud to another. 
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8. r Similar effects take place in the electrical experi- 
ments of the philotopher. If he places us on a cake of reſin, a piece of 
glaſs, or one of his ſtools, with glaſs ſupporters, by the interpoſition 
of theſe eleQrics, or non- conductors, between us and the earth, the 
communication between the electrie fluid in our bodies, and that in 
the earth, is cut off. He ſays, we are inſulated ; and indeed with 
regard to electricity, we may even be conſidered as clouds floating in 
the air, Under theſe circumſtances, by means of his machine, he 
draws from us the electric fire in our bodies, and we are negatively 
eleQrified ; or he charges us with ſtill more of the fire, and we are 
poſitively eleQrified. It a perſon ſtanding on the floor, touch us, at a 
time when we are negatively eleQrified, the fire will be drawn by our 
bodies from the earth, and ruſh through him, as a conductor; a ſpark 
will be ſeen and heard between us, which may be conſidered as a mi- 
niature repreſentation of thunder and lightning; and both he and we 
will feel the ſhock. If he touch us at a time when we are poſitively 
electrified, the fame effects will take place as before; excepting this 
difference, the fire will be drawn from us through his body, and paſs 
into the earth; and thus the equilibrium be reſtored as before, By 
eaſy experiments, the electrical fluid is alſo drawn from and diſcharg- 
ed into the clouds; which ſeems to obviouſly prove, that the ſpark 
procured by the arts of the philoſopher, and the lightning in creation, 
are identically the ſame. 


| SECTION II. 


Orrics, Licnhr, Heat, CoLloux. 


1. Subtilty of the Rays of Light.] Light is thought to be a body or 
fluid ſubtle enough to paſs through the atmoſphere, and all 2 
rent bodies in right lines; how this can poſſibly be, is unexplicable: 
and indeed one would have thought it an inconceivable idea. As ſhot 
thrown upon a heap of cannon balls, will find its way to the bottom 
in very crooked lines; fo poſſibly may it be with the rays of light, 
paſſing through tranſparent bodies; but the endleſs curves that are 
in its rays, may be too fine for our dull ſenſes to obſerve. However, 
the offering this conjecture, or indeed any other, to explain the ſub- 
tle nature of light, ſeems attended with a thouſand difficulties, which 
human ſagacity will hardly remove. 1 ex 2 


9 Our idea of any kind of body or matter, neceſſarily is, that it occupies ſpace, 
and precludes all other bodies from that room which it holds itſelf, If we _— 
a quantity of matter, as glais, the atmoſphere, &c. made up of particles, with in- 
tervening pores, we may ſuppoſe the rays of light ſudtile enough to paſs through the 
pores of ſuch a body ; but as in filtering of fluids, or fifting of powders, we . 
poſe the cavities or holes to be filled up by the body, as it paſſes through in the 
operation, it ſhould ſeem, we would naturally conceive, the rays of light in paſſing 
through a tranſparent ſubſtance, to fill up the pores. This, however, ſeems far 
from being the caſe, with the inconceivably ſubtle emanations of light. The cur- 
rent of theſe, as it paſſes along, appears capable of being dilated to any * 
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2. Light produced from Fire. Heat from Motion] As far as human 
obſervation reaches, light appears to be derived from fire; and fire, 
naturaliſts tell us, is produced only by motion. Thus the fermentati- 
on, or the rubbing of bodies together, excites in them heat ; and ac- 
cording to them, heat is a very briſk agitation of the inſenſibly minute 
particles of the body, which we denominate hot; and the ceſſation of 
that motion is the utmoſt degree of cold. A kindly temperament of 
heat and cold, or in other words, a proper degree of this impercepti- 
ble ſtirring of the minute particles, ſeems neceſſary in producing and 
ſupporting all the varied works of creation: and exceſs of either heat 
or cold, eifeQually deſtroys all growing and living bodies. 

Heat dilates or expands bodies ; and on this principle, the thermo- 
meter has been contrived ; an inſtrument for meaſaring the degree of 
heat Pl. III. Fig. i. The thermometer is generally a tube of glaſs, 
with a hollow globe at one end, filled with mercury, or ſome other 
fluid : according to the degree of heat, the fluid in the globe is ex- 
panded; and it conſequently riſes in the tube, which is graduated,” and 
thus tells the preciſe degree of the heat. To a proper degree of heat, 
liquids owe their fluidity ; by the prodigious and torcible expanſion 
of water, when heated into ſteam, maſſive werks are carried on, as 
in the caſe of the fire-engine; and from what we obſerve in wa- 
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reduced to the ſmalleſt eompaſs ; by means of a convex glaſs, the rays of the ſun 
can be brought together to act with ſuch force, as even to melt metals; and by the 
intervention of a concave one, its beams can be ſo diſſipated, as ſcarcely to be felt, 


Rays of light ſeem alſo to paſs freely through each other in every direction. 


If a couple of lighted candles be placed on a table, in a room, and half a dozen 
people fit down on the oppoſite fide of the room, the two flames ſhall be diſtinctly 
viſible to each of them. Now N. the eyes of the ſpeRators, and the flames of the 
candles be on a level with each other, the rays proceeding from the candles, to im - 
preſs the image of the flames in the eyes of the ſpeRators, will obviouſly interſect 
each other in a variety of angles. It may be ſaid, tis true, that though theſe rays 
fomehow paſs through each other, yet the objects are hereby rendered leſs vivid. 
That if one of the candles be put out, the other will be vaſily more diſtin. That 
thus the ſtars ſhine with a bright luſtre in the night, which we could not diftinguiſh 
when the ſun flung around us the ſplendour of day. 

It is remarkable, however, that when the rays of the ſun »re made by an optical 
inſtrument, to converge to a particular ſpot, with ſuch force as to melt metals, 
that however impetuous the torrent of light may be there, through that very ſpot 
which it would be inſtant death to get into, rays of light will paſs freely from ob- 
jets beyond it to our eyes. Theſe effects we may obſerve: and the philoſopher, 
though he may be able, by his improvements, to give artificial youth to the fading 
eyes of old age, perhaps the cauſes he never will be able to unfold, 

It ſeems a ſtrange property in light, that it refuſes to paſs through porous bodies, 
ſuch as white paper and linen cloth; yet if the particles of thefe be brought cloſe to- 
gether by glazing, they aſſume a degree of clcarneſs: and if their pores be filled up 
by being wet, oiled, or varniſhed, they become very tranſparent, It is ſuppoſed, 


dy the introduction of this new matter, the pores or cavities of the paper become 


filled; and the body being thus conſolidated, the light has an opportunity of paſſing 
from particle to patticle, through the whole ſubſtance, without the interruption of 
the cavities which were before in the way, It may be aſked, why do not the rays 
of light, ſhoot acrofs the pores which lie in the way ? We may anſwer by another 
queſtion : Why does not water immediately drop from the projected beam or tone, 
but rather follow the lower fide of it till it takes the wall? In fact, the ftream of 
light, in paſſing through a medium, or tranſparent body, may follow the ſurfaces of 
the particles which compoſe it, through all their minuteneffes ; and by their be- 
ing uniformly cloſe to each other, find its way through, in a more Ready, eaſy cur- 
tent, than it could have done when the pores or cavities lay in the way. 
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ter's becoming hard through the froſt, it ſhould ſeem, that abſolute - 
cold would ſtiffen all natural bodies in frigidity. | 
3. Badies with reſpect to Light and Cakar. Light ſeems to ſhoot 
out moſt naturally in right lines; and only deviates from theſe, as it 
meets with interruptions from bodies that reflect, refraR, or infleQ it 
in its courſe ; and by the ſeparation of its rays, preſent us with co- 
lours. Bodies with reſpect to light, are accounted, 1. Luminous, or 
emit light from themſelves; as the ſun, fixed ſtars, or flames. 
2. Tranſparent or pellucid, rays of light paſs through theſe, as the 
air, glaſs, &c. 3. Opaque or dark; theſe reflect the rays of light, as 
ſpecular bodies or mirrours; the moon, a wall, &c. But opaque bo- 
dies, being made thin and cloſe, become pellucid ; the texture of tranſ- 
parent ones being diſturbed, they become dark; heat makes them lu- 
minous ; and to deprive luminous ones of heat, would be, in other 
words, to extinguiſh their light, or render them opaque. Philoſo- 
hers ſay, the rays of light themſelves are not ſeen, but by them, the 
— rom which they originally come, as the ſun, a fire; or the 
bodies from which they are reflected, as the moon, a field. At the 
fame time we are told, rays of light are of different colours. That in 
the ſun's light they are ſo compounded ky re as to produce the 
fine tinQ of day. That opaque bodies, by 1 75 a certain diſpoſition 
or fitneſs in their particles, for refleQing particular rays, give, us the 
idea of colour in themſelves. That when we are ſuppoſed to ſee figure, 
in truth we only perceive the termination of colour. That whiteneſs 
in bodies, is but a diſpoſition to reflect all colours of light, nearly in 
the proportion they are mixed in the original rays; hence whited 
walls make the lighteſt rooms; on the contrary, blackneſs, is only a 
diſpoſition to abſorb or ſtifle without reflection moſt of the rays of 
every ſort that fall on the bodies; thus holes and fiſſures, which reflect 
no light, but rather ſwallow it up, impreſs upon us the idea of black- 
* | | | 


els, 

If the eye be placed in the medium, through which the rays paſs to 
it, the medium is not ſeen at all; for inſtance, we do not ſee the 
air through which the rays come to our eyes: but if a pellucid body, 
through which the light comes, be at a diſtance from our eye, we ſee 
that body, as well as the bodies from whence the rays come, that paſs 
through them to come to our eyes; for inſtance, we do not only 
ſee bodies through a pair of ſpectacles, by the tranſmitted rays, but 
the glaſs itſelf, by thoſe rays which are reflected from its ſurfaces. : 

he beautiful colours of the rainbow, appear viſible in viewing the 
ſeveral ſorts of bodies; as in the luminous flames of a furnace ; in 
ſtained glaſs ; or in plain tranſparent glaſs of unequal thickneſs ; and 
on the opaque iron of poliſhed ſurface, after.a certain degree of heat; 
on filks, feathers, &c. 1 : 
4. Reflection, Experiments.) That light is reflected from different 

ies, is obvious, Coloured cloaths throw their hues on the walls 
they approach; and the mirror reflects the image of the object from 
its ſurface, in an angle equal to that in which it fell. Thus Pl. III. 
Fig. 2. ſtandin dun Aly before a plane or flat mirror, we are pre- 
ſented with a falthſul picture of ourſelves; ſtanding obliquely, it is re- 
fleted obliquely, and may be received by another in an oppoſite part 
of the room; whoſe image we ſhall likewiſe ſee at the i, 


Thus holding up a concave mirror before us, the hollow on every ſide 
takes up the object, and throws on the eye a face which may divert 
or affright us with its monſtrous appearance. Turn the mirrour to the 
fun's beams, the rays are by it converged to a particular focus or ſpot ; 
where they act upon bodies with the fury of a furnace. On the other 
hand, hold up a convex mirror, the reflection of the face is a minia- 
ture picture. Turn it to the ſun, the rays on no fide will remit to 
the obſerver, more than one mere ſpot of light, or very minute repre- 
fentation of the luminary, which even the eye may receive without 
danger or inconvenience. 

F. Refradtion. Experiments.) Thus obvious appear the laws of re- 
fleftion, Thoſe of refraction ſeem not to be ſo generally underſtood 
or regarded; however there is hardly a child that has dabbled in the 
water, but what may have obſerved with furpriſe, on plunging. its 
hands or little play+things in the fluid, they have ſeemed to be broken 
or very much bent. This is produced by what philoſophers call re- 
fraction. They obſerve that light, in pafling out of one medium into 
another, of different denſity, 1 in its courſe, or deviates from 
the line in which it firſt ſet out. Thus light the candle, in Pl. III. 
Fig. 3. the part A in the baſon, ſhall be enlightened by its rays; 
but the reſt will neceſſarily be immerſed in ſhade. However, fill it 
with water, and without moving either candle or baſon, the bottom 
of the veſſel will then be illuminated. In fact, it ſeems, the rays of 
the candle are refracted on their ſtriking on the ſurface at 8, and en- 
ter the water in the angle at C SB, inftead of purfuing the ſtraight 
direction they ſet out in; Thus the atmoſphere being a tranſparent 
body, as the rays of the ſun fall obliquely on it in the morning, they 
are tranſmitted to us before it has actually riſen ; and in like manner 
in the evening, they ſhine on us after it has ſet below the horizon. 
If in our experiment, the candle be removed, and the eye fixed at O, 
the part A, in the baſon, when empty, ſhall be viſible ; but the bot- 
tom will be hid by the edge next the eye. A ſixpence, a halfpenny, 
or any ſinall body lying on the bottom, will be alſo inviſible, If wa- 
ter be poured in, without altering the eye, or the veſfel, the bottom 
and the piece of money will both become viſible ; they will feem to 
the eye to riſe in the fluid. In fact, it ſeems, the rays reflected from 
objects in the water, are refracted on their ſtriłing on the ſurface, and 
enter the air in a direction more oblique than that which they purſued 
in their courſe through the denſer medium of water. This may ac- 
count for the apparent diſtortion of bodies, when dipt in a fluid; and 
from the principles of refraction and reflection, ſimple or combined, 
the variety of optical improvements have been derived. Thus by 
adopting glaſs inſtead of water, and varying its forms, a variety of 
eurious effects are produced. In Pl. III. Fig. 4. let C be a flame, G 
a glaſs, or lens, with its edge towards us; T a tablet or board, to 
receive the rays. The rays in cone. will be refracted in paſſing 
through the glaſs, and brought near together or made to converge; 
in plan. they will be refracted, and again reſume their diverging di- 
rection. In conv. they will be refracted, and their divergement en- 
ereaſed; and accordingly the tablets will be differently illuminated. 
In cen the light ſhall be collected to a ſmall ſpot, appearing very 
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bright, In plan. it is ſpread over the ſurface of the tablet; and in 
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cone, we may fee a ſmall portion of the rays faintly illumines the 
whole ſurface, while the reſt diverge, or are refracted beyond the ex- 
tremities of the tablet, Now if we remove the candle, and fix the 
eye in the place which the flame occupied, thoſe parts of the tablet 
which were before enlightened by the rays of the candle, ſhall be vi- 
fible to the eye; and the ſmall ſpot on the tablet in conc. which be- 
fore was illuminated, ſhall by its refraction in paſſing to the eye, ap- 
pear as much larger through its convex glaſs; than the whole tablet 
in conc. does on the ſame principles through its concave one, as it 
received a yu ſhare of the rays from the candle in the former ex- 
periment. In other words, it ſhall fall in a greater angle on the eye, 
as way be ſeen by the lines which ſhew the courſe it takes in paſſing 
to the eye, as well as that of the rays in the experiment with the 
candle. The dotted lines repreſent the courſe that the rays would 
have taken, if no lens had intervened. 
/ 6. Formation of the Eye, and its Illu ſions.] The eye is found to be 
an optical inftrument, of exquiſite ſtructure, furniſhed with a variety 
of refracting mediums, comprehended under different ſurfaces z the | 
orbit or cavity in which it is contained, is furniſhed with a looſe fat, Wi ' 
in which it reſts or moves with great eaſe ; andan the fore part, the lac 
Leye is covered with a fine membrane, called ranjeanchinga, which 
being reflected or doubled back from the ball or eye, alſo lines the 
eye-lids, thereby effectually preventing any extraneous body from 
getting in behind the eye in its cavity, as well as leſſening the fric- 
non between the eye and its. lids. The eye · laſnes ſeem obviouſly 
deſigned for fanning off duſt ; and that which eſcaping theſe, falls on 
the eye, is waſhed off by the water which continually flows from the 
lachrymal gland, in the upper part of the orbit; and which is nicely 
diffuſed over the ſmooth lab * 46 ks of this optical inſtrument, by the 
cloſing of the lids, to keep it tranſparent, even when we are not con- 
ſcious of doing it. 

Pl. III. Fig. 5. The membrane T, which covers the apple of the 
eye, called from its tranſpareney the tunica cornea, or horny coat, 
further extended, is opaque or ſclerotic, forms the white, and ſerves 
as 2 caſe for the internal humours. Immediately under the cornea, 
lies the Iris, which in different people is of different colours: it has 
a hole P, in the centre, for admitting of light, or objects; this is 
called the pupil, or black of the eye. Where this is wanting, the 
ſurgeon's knife ſometimes lays it open. Beneath this hole, floats the 
chryſtalline humour C, of a roundiſh form, vulgarly called the fight, 
with the vitreous humour V behind it, and the aqueous one A before, 
to defend it from being bruiſed in rubbing of the eye, c. The optic 
nerve N from the brain, enters the back part of the eye, where be- 
ing expanded on the infide, it forms the retina R, as a fine web, to re- 
ceive the picture or impreffion of the object; and this impreſſion is 
what gives to us the ſenſe of viſion. Vet eſſentially neceſſary as the 
chryſtal appears to be to vifion, when a catardgſhas clouded the ſur- 
face, the patient is couched ; or, in other words, the eye is laid open; 
the chryſtalline humour being then taken out, the aqueous one fills up 
is place; and anſwering as a lens, gives ſight to the blind; but this 
not _— ſo ſtrongly as the chryſtal, a convex lens is uſed to ſup- 


by the | 
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Clumſy and confined are the inftruments of art, if compared with 
this delicate and wonderful organ. They, it is true, help out the de- 
ficiency of fight, The microſcope enables man to look far down on 
the minute works of the creation; and the any: lifts up his view 
to the wonders of the fimament ; but theſe are fixed to certain diſ- 
tances ; one ſuits to meaſure the magnitude of a planet; another to 


examine the formation of an inſeQ ; but the eye wondertully adapts - 


itſelf to every diſtance within its own extenſive ſphere. Without diſ- 
traction, it alike ſurveys the lettered page; lays hold on the extend- 
ed landſcape ; and views the ſtars. In what manner it accommodates 
itſelf to theſe very different diſtances, ſeems not to be thoroughly un- 


derſtood by anatomiſts ; it ſeems, however, to be the idea, that the 


eye becomes more flat in ſtraining aſter remote objects, and more 
convex in prying into minute ones. In old age, when the eyes loſe 
their falne become flat, or incapable of adapting themſelves to look 
at minute objects, they find relief in the uſe of convex ſpectacles; 


while near- ſighted people, on the contrary, having their eyes naturally | 


fitted for viewing minute objects, near hand, have their viſion extend- 
ed to a diſtance by the help of concave glaſſes. 


Every body knows, that too much light diſturbs the eye: and that 


too little does not anſwer the purpoſes of viſion. The efforts it makes 
to bear with the exceſs, and to accommodate itſelf to the deficiency, 
are not ſo generally noticed or known. In looking at a luminous body, 
as the flame of a candle, the pupil of the eye, or hole in the iris, 
becomes very ſmall to prevent too great an influx of the rays : on look- 
ing at objects but faintly illuminated; and eſpecially in getting into 
darkſome places, the pupil is dilated, that it may the more copiouſſy 
receive what little light the faint object or the gloomy ſituation may 
afford. If we look up at the ſky, and then ſuddenly caſt our eyes 
down on the ground; or if we look at the flame of a candle, and 
then beneath the table on which it ſtands, or on any dark object, a 
byeſtander may diſtinctly obſerve, the viſible contraction and dilata- 
tion of the pupil. Thus admirably does it adapt itſelf to the duties 


impoſed on it; but this is not all that is wonderful in the organs of 


fight; to ſay _—_— of the muſcular fibres within the nice cord-like 
tendons behind, paſſed as through their pulleys, and helping to rol! 
the eye-balls in their ſockets; we may yet dwell with wonder on 
their internal ſtructure; remark their ſeeming imperfections and illu- 
ſions; and obſerve with ſurpriſe, how we learn by experience to de- 
tect their deceptions, and derive juſt information from their errors or 
deviations. There is neceſſarily a hole in that part of the retina, 
where the optic nerve entering the eye, begins its expanſion. Pl. III. 
Fig. 6. This ſpot is incapable of receiving the impieſſion of viſion, as 
may be diſcovered by an eaſy experiment: if we cloſe the left eye, 
and ſtretching out our arms, hold up our two thumbs before the 
right eye, flill kept open, the thumbs being cloſe together, they will 
both be viſible: if we keep the eye ſtedfaſtly fixed on the left thumb, 
and at the ſame time catty the other one outwards, the right thumb 


ſhall at a few inches diſtance from the left one, become inviſible. 


Carry it farther diſtant, it Thall again appear in view to the eye, ſtill 
looking ſtedfaftly on the. left thumb, in its fixed fituation, The ex- 
periment may be made with greater eaſe and nicety, by ſticking up 
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ſmall pieces of white paper againſt a dark- coloured door, or dark 
pieces againſt a white wall; or by lighted candles properly fixed at 
greater diſtances than we can hold our thumbs; and fixing the eye 
proportionably farther off, this defect of. ſight in either eye, is made 
up by the help of the other; for the object which falls on the optic 
nerve of one eye, neceſſarily from their conſtruction, falls on a diſ- 
tinct part of the retina in the other. But our having two eyes, though 
it gives us more extenſive viſion, it ſeems, it naturally preſents to us 
illuſions, which experience only reQifies, With whatever unity and 
preciſion ſingle objects may appear to our direct view, this it ſeems is 
not their natural appearance. Naturally they appear double to us; 
ard it is only the touch that has corrected the deception ; and in ſpite 
of appearances told us the truth. Thoſe parts of the retinæ immedi- 
ately oppoſite the pupils, may be called the parts of direct viſion ; 
upon theſe we receive thoſe objects our eyes moſt ſtedfaſtly behold z 
and however double the objects might appear in the beginning, the 
impreſſions they make there, give us the ſimple idea of ſingleneſs. It 
is different with the other correſpondent parts of the retine ; objects 
falling there we but faintly obſerve; and their impreſſions, though 
they appear to us double, are ſcarcely obſerved. An eaſy experiment, 
however, will ſhew, that this faint illuſion actually obtains. : 
If we fix upon an object on the oppoſite ſide of the room, ſuppoſe 
a a candle, or a hat; and between the object and the eyes, hold up a 
thumb; if we bring our eyes to bear directly on the thumb, the 
diſtant object ſhall faintly appear double; if we look directly on the 
diſtant object, the thumb ſhall ſeem as two. F 
Pl. III. Fig. 6. The images of objects are painted on the retina of 
the eye in an inverted poſition ; hence ſome have imagined, that chil- 
dren ſee objects upſide down; and that this deception is corrected by 
the feeling, as they grow up. Others ſeem to have more conſiſtently 
concluded, that we always ſee objects reverſed : that in fact the ſky 
and the ground are turned upſide down to us, if the expreſſion may 
be allowed ; and that our other ſenſes are accommodated to the illu- 
ſion. That up or down, right or left, &c. are merely relative; and 
that all our ſenſations in the matter, being relatively true, the rever- 
ſion is without inconvenience ; and the deception, in fact, amounts to 
nothing.“ | 
Priſmatic 


® In oppoſition to this ſtrange and ſeemingly abſurd doctrine of the philoſophers, 
we might with the evidence of our own ſenſes, and the common conſent of man- 
kind, venture to diſbelieve their report, without fearing a, general imputation of 
ignorance; and in ſupport of the common opinion, thus we might argue: If we 
imagine a perſon at ſome diſtance behind a wall, looking through a hole in it, at a 
tree growing before it, we may readily conceive, how it would be neceſſary for him 
to ſtoop, in order to ſee the top of the tree; and to raiſe up his head in order to 
ſee the bottom of it. Were he ſo near the tree as to need a ladder, to diſcover the 
top, he muſt aſcend to ſee it, and come down again to obſerve the trunk; yet 
though he ſtoops in one caſe, and aſcends in another, to ſee the top or bottom of 
the tree, he has the ſame conception of its poſition in both caſes, | 
If a traveller paſs the hole towards his right-hand, while behind the wall, he 
muſt move to the left, if he wiſhes to keep him in view; yet does he juſtly con- 
ccive, that the traveller paſſes towards the right, though he had to move the con- 
trary way to make the obſervation. Thus as it is neceſſary for objects to be in- 
verted in paſſing to the retina, the very reverfion may perhaps give us the juſt in- 
formation of their true poſition in nature, : | 
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7. Priſmatic Rays.) That colours are originally in the rays of light, 
is + 208 a variety of experiments. If light be received through a 
hole in a window 0 into a darkened room; and to the hole 
there be applied a glaſs priſm, as in Pl. III. Fig. 7. the light ſhall no 
longer follow the direction in which it entered the room; but be re- 
fracted in its courſe, by paſſing through the priſm ; and the ſeveral 
coloured rays of light, which compounded together produce the fine 
white tinct of day-light, ſhall be ſeparated — to their different 
degrees of refrangibility ; the red rays making the ſtrongeſt effort to 
paſs in a right line, ſhall' be leaſt refracted in paſſing through the 
priſm ; and the violet-coloured ones, being moſt eaſily refracted, ſhall 
deviate the fartheſt from the line in which they firſt entered the room. 
If a tablet, or ſheet of paper, receive the light after it has paſſed 
through the priſm, the impreſſion of light, or ſpectrum, on the ta- 
blet, ſhall be of an oblong figure, variegated with colours, in the fol- 
lowing order: the extremity of the ſpeQrum, which receives the leaſt 
refracted rays, ſhall appear intenſely red, then orange, then yellow, 
then green, then blue, then indigo tins ſhall ſucceed ; and, laſtly, 
the moſt refrangible violet ſhall terminate the other end of the ſpec- 
trum. If the tablet be perforated, ſo as to let ſome of theſe coloured 
rays paſs through it, an object held behind the tablet, ſhall not be of 
the colour it appeared in the finely compounded light of day ; but of 
that colour of the rays which are made to fall on it. In this way, the 
violet may be made to appear red; and the orange-coloured marygold 
to aſſume the tin of indigo. It ſeems, however, not to alter its co- 
lour without a ſtruggle; wherein the rays loſe ſome of their force. 
The colour thus impoſed upon the object, ſhall appear leſs brilliant 
than it would on white paper; but in its own coloured rays, the ob- 
jeR ſhall appear of a more vivid hue, than it does in day-light ; the 
ſpectrum, however, produced by the priſm, is not coloured with ſe- 
ven different ſtripes, _— rom each other ;- the gradations between 
the ſeveral colours are fo fine, or the tincts are ſo nicely blended with 
each other, there is no ſuch thing as a diſtin& diviſion between any of 
them. The rainbow produced by the ſun-beams, ſtriking on the fall- 
ing drops of rain, being there refracted and reflected to the eye, the 
rainbow is on the ſame principles of the ſame variegated hue with the 
ſpectrum. In like manner, the ſame colours are produced, by blow- 
ing globes with ſoap and water; and it is remarkable, that when one 
. of theſe bubbles has been blown in the baſon, and let to remain till 
the water ſubſiding from the top, it at laſt becomes ſo thin as to 
burft, there ſucceſſively appear different colours at the top, which 
ſpreading on all ſides, fall to the bottom; the leaſt refrangible colour, 
red, firſt makes its appearance; after this a blue emerges ; red appears 
again; afterwards blue; thus, at different thickneſſes, in its throw- 
ing off the ſeveral orders of colours, the leaſt refrangible ſtill continue 
to be reflected firſt ; then thoſe that are leſs ſo, for ſeveral times; till 
it gives a greater variety of colours, as yellows, greens, purples, &c. 
at lalt 3 ſo thin as ſcarcely to reflect any; it looks black, and 
the bubble burſts 


have been made, and ſome ingenious concluſions drawn; that colour 
in bodies muſt depend upon the ſize and denſity of their 2 An 
| ogy 
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. From theſe obſervations, ſome curious experiments 
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analogy has alſo been imagined or diſcovered between colours amd” 
muſical notes; or between the refractions of light, and the vibrati 
of ſound. 1 * 


SECTION IV. 
Puonics, Puzunaries, Merzoss. 


1. Elaſticity, Winds, Soundi.] The air, which on all ſides ſurrounds 
dur habitable world, is found to be an elaſtic fluid; its denſity or gra- 
vity therefore will be very different at different heights; as in fleeces 
of wool piled one above another, the loweſt will be much com- 
prefſed, while the higheſt remains in its full ſtate of expanſion : 
through its extreme elaſticity it is liable to be put in motion from 
numberleſs cauſes. _ | RT Ter. 

Different degrees of heat and cold contra or dilate this fluctuating 
body, and produce the variety of currents, from the gentle gale t6 
the dreadful tempeſt and rapid whirlwind. (© © 

By the ſtrokes of hammers, and the vibrations of ſtrings in this ele- 
ment; by its being thrown out of certain-cavities, and modified th its 
paſſage ; as in the voice and wind inſtruments of muſic it receives 
an undulatory motion, and fills the cavities of the ears with · its vis 
brations, which echo to the mind the bewitching melody of mufical 
"rg or fill it with pain by the unkindly jarring of diſcordant vi- 

ions. , 6} by ks 23 10 0 2170 ' 

2. Muſics and its Efecit.] Not man“ only, ſeems ſuſceptible 
of the powers of muſic; birds ſerenade and ſolace their mates with 
their melodious warblings ; the dogs animatgeach other in the chace 
with their mutual cries, and even inanimate bodies fitted for pro- 
ducing ſound, as bells, the ſtrings of inſtruments, &c. when 4 note 
is ſtruck according with their own, they join che chorus wy a_ 

| | 16:47 wb 1508 + : ran | 


* The child may, with an undeſeribable and fecretly pleaſing ſatisfaction, 
practiſe its little fingers in graſping and turning in a thouſand ways its {moot! 
and glaſſy coral; 2 may Lad a fainter, but ſimilar amuſement, in handling 
at leiſure the time-worn ſinooth head of his walking ſtaff; the beau and the 
foldier may forego their more ardent purſuits, and play for a while with their 
trinkets and trappings; ſome may with a degree of pleaſure hang on a perfume, 
and others delight in the more ſubſtantial enjoyment. of a feaſt; the variety of 
beauty, the contour and relievo, or the form and colouring, may captivate the 
eye, and afford a delight; the gloomy ſcene may e a degree of melancholy, 
and the lively profpe& avimate our ſpirits ; but of all the powers in the natural 
world, the airy rage of muſic ſeems moſt to triumph over the paſſions of man- 
kind, Naturaliſts have conſidered a diſſimilar formation in the organs of hear- 
ing as the cauſe of what is termed an unmuſical ear; they have thought that 4 
perſon of ſuch condition does not hear alike with each. car ; and perhaps there.is 
no ene living whoſe organs of hearing are perfectly formed, can declare himſelf 
entirely free from the —.— of unfuſceptible of the powers of muſic ; in 
fact, al nations ſeem naturally pleaſed with it: its charms have been romanti- 
cally deſtribed as capable of Phang rocks, and bending the knotty oak; and 
Pa | fabulous 
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Hound. Thoſe animals that have ſubmitted to the reins are encou- 
raged under toils by the voice of the driver; and animated by ſniotts, 
on the precipices of lofty mountains, with riders on their backs, 
perform feats of deſperate addreſs and wonderful agility; as on the 
. Alps and the Andes, the hardy and artful mules, ſliding down 
frightful ſteeps with an inſinuating and ſteady motion, when fear in 
the rider, and ill-timed efforts to ſave himſelf, would throw the 
artful creature off its bias, and they would both be overturned, and 
daſhed to pieces in the fallF. 

3. Melody, Harmony, Diſcord:] According to the language of 
muſicians melody may be defined a pleaſant and agreeable ſucceſ- 
ſion of ſounds: Harmony, the ſound of different notes at the ſame 
time, which accord with each other. The former appears to have an 
origin immediately in nature, it prevails in ſome degree in all lan- 
guages, and in a. very . high: degree in the Chineſe, where words 
vary in their meaning according to the tone or note wherein they 
are ſounded. ' Melody formed the muſic. of the ancients, and as this 
was moſt. ſimple or natural its effects were moſt wonderful; to this 
the moderns have added harmonicks ; theſe have. been accounted of 
Gothic deſcent ; it is remarkable however they were found in the 
muſic: of thoſe ſequeſtered. deſcendants of Adam, the natives of the 
| ſouth ſea iſlands. Diſcord is the ſounding together, or indeed in ſuc- 
cellipn, notes that jar with each, others 
Heu it happens that ſome; ſounds jarring with each other diſturb 
wich- their diſcord, while, pthers naturally pleaſe: with their melody, 
ſeems beyond our conception ; perhaps, however, if we could but 
detect the ſimilitude as it. waves along, we might obſerve, in the 
e 2m t 228hot bas bras: i 1 8 20 varied 
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fabulous hiſtory has not failed. to tame wild beaſts, build up cities, and a thou- 
and extravagancies, by the ſounds. of the Iyre. 1 
However, wirhout iving weight to theſe fictions, and without going back 
to the days of the ancients, the affects of modern muſic upon ſome may fill us 
wih wonder; whether we obſerve it thrilling them into ſoftneſs and effemi- 
nacy, or bracing up their nerves, and rouſing them to action; working them 
up to revel in the noiſe, or enter with ardor on feats of danger; and what 
might make humanity ſhadder, ſteeling their hearts to ruſh without remorſe 
on tlie bloody carnage of their fellows, amid the tumultuous horrors of war. 

2 If ſuch be the effects of muſick upon the paſſions how dangerous then mult 
it be to tamper with to fafcinating or alluring a thing! and how eaſily may 
we be made to imagine that we feel all the kindly train of gentle emotions or 
of noble fentiments, and even devotion, when in fact our weakneſſes are only 
impoſed on by the melody of founds, and when the intervention of difagreeable 
ſounds would prove our happmeſs and our affections to be unſubſtantial and 
imaginary, nay, even awaken in us tht moſt turbulent and tormenting paſ- 


© +. Indeed noiſe alone ſeems naturally to have a great eſſect on the ſpirits 
of animals, and eſpecially of man. Without much reaſoning on cauſes and 
effects, the rollings of thunder fill him with awe; the winds ſcowling over 
the hills, or/whiſtling through the crannics, bring on him a pleaſing dehrium 
of melaricholy, while the diſtatit ſounds which affociate wich them the idea of 
company 8 chear him: pleaſing would it be if they never gave him 
| reaſon to be afraid of an enemy; but how have I ſeen the countenance fall, on 
55 of b _ diſtant guns, in people ſafe upon land, and when the veſſel wa! 
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varied undulations of the water, a clumſy repreſentation of the 
vibrations that in the rarer medium of air impreſs upon us theſe dif- 
ferent ſenſations. | | | 

There are few that have not ſometimes amuſed themſelves by 
throwing ſtones into the water, and obſerved, that when big ſtones 
are thrown in, its ſurface is agitated by large circular ſwells ; and 
when leſs ones are caſt in, ſmaller waves ſpread alſo in circles. It 
ſeems not very difficult to conceive, if ſtones of different ſizes are 


thrown in at once, their waves might either ſo fall out, as — 


mingling together, they might produce an agreeable motion, or dif- 
cordantly claſhing againſt one another, ſoon deſtroy each other's 
undulations. In theſe contrary effects, obſervable in the water, 
there is perhaps ſomething very ſimilar to thoſe inviſible ones pro- 


duced in the atmoſphere by the different vibrations of harmonious þ.. 


and diſcordant ſounds ; however, in the recoiling of waves from the 
edge of the. water there appears a pretty repreſentation of echo. 

4. Circulation of Notes.) We have already ſeen how a ſort of 
circulation takes place in the changing ſoap-bubble, as it becomes of 
different thickneſſes ; in varying of ſound there ſeems alſo to be a 
kind of circulation of notes; and perhaps if our ſenſes were ſuffi- 
ciently delicate or fine to detect the analogy, we might diſcover the 
circulatian of ſounds and of colours to depend upon principles in 
creation Min to each other g. 5 


$ Muſical inſtruments are ſuperfluities, and miniſter to diſſipation; adopting 
theſe however inſtead of the voice, we may by them inveſtigate ſomething of 
the nature of ſound, and if the paſſions be not hereby hurt, perhaps the 
mind may be for a while rationally amuſed in contemplating this unexplicable 
part of creation, the circulation of ſounds. £2 
If a muſical ſtring be ſtruck, giving a certain ſound, by rendering the cord 
or wire ſhorter or tighter the ſound becomes ſhriller or higher, till at length 
it ſeems, ſomehow or other, to giye the ſame note it ſounded at firſt, though 
it has continued ſtill to aſcend. If a flute be blown or filled gently with 
all the fitigers down it gives a certain ſound or note, on lifting up theſe 
ſucceſſively to the top the notes aſcend; if the fingers are cloſed down 
again upon the holes, and diſpoſed of in the ſame manner as before, with 
the blaſt encreaſed, the ſounds ftill continue to riſe; a third time they 
may be cloſed upon the inſtrument, and for a while lifted as before, the notes 
ſtill growing higher by a forcible blaſt; yet when the fingers are alike diſ- 
poſed, whether the flute is filled with a gentle, firm or forcibte blaſt, the 
notes ſotnehow or other appear to be the fame; 'tis true they are of very dif- 
ferent heights, and naturaliſts have called them octaves to each other, from 
their having divided the intermediate variable ſounds into ſeven diſtin& di- 
viſions. As we have already 1cen the variegated prismatic hue on the rain- 
bow divided into ſeven diſtin& colours, one might think their diviſions alto- 
gether arbitrary and artificial, but they appear to be natural; and it ſeems 
remarkable, that the nations who have given themſelves to the ſtudy of muſic 
have diſcovered in it theſe diſtin diviſions of ſound ; the principles in nature 
upon which theſe diſtinctions depend ſeem as unexplicable in philoſophy as 

the laws which give to the ſeveral rays of light their different colours. 
* Theſe diviſions or notes ſeem moſtly to accord with each other, or to pro- 
duce a ſort of harmony when ſounded together; one or two however are diſ- 
cordant with the reſt, and ſounded with them produce a horrid jarring ; theſe 
jarring tones are notwithſtanding made uſe of in muſic, and ſerve to Eo 
| vely 
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5. Sound, {mprovements.] It is well underſtood that ſound is pro- 
duced by putting the air into an undulatory motion, and vibrating 
bodies, as bells, &c. when ſtruck in the exhauſted receiver of an 
air- pump, or in vacuo, are found not to found. Were the particles 
of the atmoſphere as elaſtic as thoſe of light, it ſhould ſeem that 
found would move with equal or greater velocity than light itſelf, 
but a ſlight obſervation informs us the reverſe is the caſe : if we ob- 


- ſerve at a diſtance any one ſtriking with a hammer or hatchet, we 


may ſee the tool aſcend after the blow before we hear the ſound 
from the ſtroke ; and in the firing of guns afar off, and the diſcharge 
of the electric fire in the clouds, we ſee the flaſh long before we 
hear the report or the thunder. bt . 

But though ſound does not move with the velocity of light, nor 
paſs like it through tranſparent ſolid bodies, its impulſe is ſometimes 
felt where light does not ſenſibly come; for inſtance, the company 
in the next room, we may hear them converſe, though their fire and 
their candles be ſhut out from our view : and echo, from an oppo- 


ſte building or hill, while it ſurpriſes and diverts, ſhews that ſound 


| like light is capable of being reflected, and in the reflection it is 


ſound in ſome meaſure under ſimilar laws; in fact, the ſtudy of pho- 
nics, while it has furniſhed the world with ſome intoxicating lux- 
uries, it has alſo produced ſome uſeful knowledge, and inſtruments 


of real ſervice to mankind. The dull ear derives aid fru the ſim- 


ple contrivance of an hearing trumpet; and by help of the ſpeaking 
trumpet the mariner is enabled to cheer and diverſiſy his ſolitary 
voyage, in hailing his fellow - travellers on the ocean, when without 
ſuch an inſtrument the noiſe of the waters, or the diſtance of the 
veſſels, would have neceſſarily ſhut them out from the pleaſure of 
the falute, and the benefits they derive from the mutual informa- 


tion“. | , 
| 6. Diffuſion 


lively varicty to that bewitching art. As in nature; or on the canvaſs, the 
abrupt precipice, the broken clift, the glaring light, or ſudden ſhadow, diver- 
ſiſy the landſcape, and carry the eye with encreaſed pleaſure to the foſter 
tins and more gently flowing outlines: fo the harſher ſounds in muſic ſeem 
for a moment to arreſt the liſtening ear, and keep it in ſuſpenſe, that it may 
be the more effectually ſurprized and delighted with ſucceeding ſounds of 
melody. Theſe effects may be eaſily obſerved, and were it right to give 2 
looſe to the paſſions, and revel in the moſt joyous pleaſures, * intoxicating 
effects might as caſily be felt in their full force; we may guefs at the cauſes of 
theſe ſurpriſing effects, but like the other parts of creation, they feera too fine 
for our groſs ſenſes ever fully to comprehend. 

* The Paul's Cathedral in the city of London furniſhes a proof that the 
Vibrations of _— however faint, when diſperſed abroad in the air, may be 
ſo collected together as to ſurpriſe and diſturb with the noiſe. In the dome of 
that ſtately building there is a circular 22 that ſweeps round the concave ; 
ſtrangers on entering this part of building are ſtruck with ſurpriſe at 
the grandeur of the ſcene which art has produced. When the firſt moments of 
aſtoniſhment are over, the whiſperer directs the curious to walk round the gal- 
lery, and take their feats te to him, he turns about and whiſpers to the 
wall, his whiſpers on each fide ſweep round the dome, claſh t t amidſt the 
liſtening ſtrangers, with a noiſe, which though expected, y fails to ſur- 
priſe, or ſuffers the whiſpering gallery to ſink in its fame, | 


\ 


% 
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6. Diffufion of the Atmoſphere.) Though the air is a body which 
eſcapes our fight, we every moment have proof of its exiſtence, with- 
out the help of ſound ; the aerial fluid ſurrounding on all fides our 
habitable world, infinuates itſelf into the pores, and mixes with the 
ſubſtances of the variety of bodies; without this great neceſſary to life 
the ſeveral tribes of living creatures cannot fubſiſt, even the'mnte te- 
nants of the water, and the minuteſt inſects cannot live without it, 
and vegetables deprived of this vivifying element ceaſe to grow, be- 
come flaccid, and die; without this, fires ſoon go out, and even gun- 
powder will not fire in vacuo, or in a receiver exhauſted 6f air. 
7. Weight, ©: Barometer.) That the atmoſphere has body, is obvi- 
ous from the force of the wind; and that it alſo gravitates, or has 
weight, clearly appears from light bodies, as ſmoke, clouds, &c. 
floating in it; a glas globe when exhauſted of air, weighs lighter than 
before; in fact, the atmoſphere is found to preſs upon the ſurſace of 
our globe, with a weight equal to that of a ſea of quickfilver, ſur- 
rounding the world. 2q inches deep, or one of water 30 feet deep. ' 
Philoſophers ſeem to have derived this information, from the - obfer- 
vations they have made upon pumps; if a pump be inſerted in a 
ciſtern of water for pumping it off, the piſton or bod on being drawn 
up, would make a vacuum in the hollow of the pump; but the 
atmoſphere preſſing on the ſurface of the fluid, it is thus forced up 
by the weight of the air, to fill up the vacuum; but when the 
water beneath the box, is raiſed in the pump thirty feet high; the 
column of water 'being equal in weight to that of the atmoſphere 
preſſing on the furface of the fluid, they neceſſarily then balance 
each other, and the water riſes no higher: In like manner, Mercury 
may be raiſed twenty-nine inches, and then it, on the ſame princi- 
ples, ceaſes" to aſcend ; but the force neceſſary to raiſe the fluids 
to their utmoſt heights, in tubes of a given diameter, ſuppoſe 
an inch, is eafily aſcertained, and. that force, or a weight of air 
equivalent thereto, every inch of our bodies muſt neceſſarily 
ſuſtain ; hence the load of air which preſſes on the ſurface of an 
ordinary man's body is equal to forty thouſand pounds weight: 
thus, were it not for the air within us, we ſhould be cruſhed to 
pieces, by this load of air; and, were it not for this external 
preſſure; we ſhould ' burſt to atoms in the internal air taking yent 
from our bodies. The air is not always of the ſame denſity, and its 
changes in this reſpect, ſenſibly affect our bodies; they are braced 
ſtrong and vigorous when the air preſſes forcibly upon them; and 
when the air is light they are languid, relaxed and feeble; to 
determine the weight of the atmoſphere the barometer has been 
contrived, Pl. III. Fig. 8. this inſtrument is ſimply a glaſs tube about 
thirty inches in height, cloſed at the upper end, and filled with, 
mercury, with its open and lower end inſerted into a cup of mercury, 
or its lower end may be enlarged to a ball or bottle, and. turned up 
in place of the cup; now when the air is ſo heavy as to keep up the 
clouds and give us fair weather, it preſſes on the quickſilver in the 
bottle or cup, and forces it up to a good height in the tube; 
and when the rain muſt deſcend, through the atmoſphere's becomi 
too light, the preſſure on the quickſilver in the cup decreaſes, a 
the barometer, or the quickſilyer - the tube falls, and thus * 
| tne 
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the changes in the weather, Tbis inftrument is alſo uſed in mea - 
ſuring the heights of mountains; as the air becomes lighter the higher 
we aſcend in it, ſo the higher the barometer is taken up, the more 
the quickſilver ſhall neceſfarily fall; and where the acclivity may be 


ſo rude and irregular as to forbid - the application of a mathematical 


apparatus, this inſtrument by the fall, ſhall tell pretty exactly the 


height aſcended : it finks about the tenth of an inch for every ninety 


ſeet we aſcend, or an inch for three hundred yards. Such is the 


elaſticity of the air, that what is contained in a nut ſhell, may eaſily 


+ with heat be dilated into a ſphere of unknown: dimenſions ;. on the 


— 


contrary, the air contained in a houſe may be compreſſed into 2 


cavity not larger than the eye of a needle. | 

6. Theatre of the Meteors,] Theſe effects take place with the 
atmoſphere which we breathe, and which appears to be one of the 
molt compounded bodies in all nature; it has been conſidered as one 


large chymical veſſel, in which an infinite variety of operations are 


continually performing. As organized bodies, we ſee, receive of this 
general ſtore, ſo alſo they are found to furniſh their copious ſupplies: 
plants and animals, earth, waters and minerals, from their ſecret beds, 
are found to emit their ſeveral vapours or effluvia, which, mixing 
in this vaſt alembie, float a while in common. In this great and 


| om mixture, found ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the ſupport of all 


ving things, all other bodies are found to decay; expoſed to its 
influence hquors loſe their ſpirit ; cloths their colour and firmneſs ; 
metals ruſt, and ſtones in time moulder away, In this great theatre 
the meteors: make their appearances, and act the part allotted them 
in the works of ereation ; here is collected the gentle dew and the 
hoar froſt ; here clouds are gathered and carried along by the wind, 
to refreſh the earth in falling ſhowers, ou riſe to rivers, ſpread vaſt 
inundations of water o'er the fields, or lay them under a covering of 
ſnow. or hait; here mock ſuns, mock moons, halos and rainbows 
make their gaudy but tranfitory appearance; and here the water- 
ſpout; dreadful to the mariner; here rolls the dreadful thunder, 
here lightnings dart their livid flames, and ſometimes, ſtriking upon 
the earth, deftroy its. productions, fill its inhabitants with terror, 
and ſometimes ſtrike them dead; here the auroræ or ſtreamers, 
the ignes fatui, or wandering fires, called alſo Jack with the 
lanthorn ; here falling ſtars, as they are ignorantly termed, or fiery 
balls of various ſizes, appear with ſplendour during the gloom of 
night aud aſtoniſh mankind, who too often ſeem willing, with ſuper- 
Kitious' awe, to find portentous omens of dire calamities in theſe 
1 ee rather than inveſtigate their cauſes or diſcover 

eir uſes. | | 
In the tranfitory meteors, making their ſudden gaudy and unſub- 
ſtantial appearance, we ſee a lively picture of all natural things. As 
flies the meteor through the ſkies, and ſpreads its long and gilded 
train, and ſoon diſfolves again to common air, ſo is it with us, fo with 
the moſt ſuperb monuments of art, and ſo with the grandeſt ſcenes 
of nature. Wherever we turn our eyes, all appears unſtable, all in 
motion, and to the general circulation the moſt durable bodies ſeem 
to owe their origin ; ſtones and metals ſeem to be concretions of 
ſoſt ſubſtances, and both are found to ruſt or moulder 9 
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lants and animals ſoon arrive at maturity, and as quickly haſten to 
their diſſolution. : N 8 2 
9. Vapours, Diſeaſes.) As the atmoſphere is found to be a 
compound, ſo from accidental cauſes in particular places the mixture 
is often partial; different ſupplies of vapours and exhalations from 
animal, vegetable, mineral and other ſubſtances, and different degrees of 
heat and cold, all tend to affect this element; as any of theſe ſingly 
prevail they render it unwholeſome and inconvenient for refpira- 
tion, but as they are generally mixed together they neutralize 
the obnoxious qualities of each other, and become ſalubrious to 
the conſtitution, | OP LAID 0G 
In mines, where the air has not an opportunity of circulating, 
it becomes charged with particular vapours. or exhalations, which 
are often found fatal by dreadful experience: theſe are ſtrangely 
diverſified both in their appearance and effects. 3 5 99 
Some reſemble in fragrance or ſmell the pea bloſſom in bloom, 
and hence have their name; others ſhew their approach by lefſen- 
ing and at Jaſt putting out the flames of the candles, and thus give 
the workmen an opportunity of eſcaping ; the fulminating damps 
ſtrike down all before them, like a flaſh of (gunpowder and a fourth 
kind, more deadly than all the reſt, being by accident ſet free, ruſh- 
ing out from where they have been long confined in old mines, 
inſtantly ſtifle thoſe they overtake. | . 
In ſome mines the workmen breathe without any apparent preju- 
dice to their health; yet if a lighted candle be introduced the 
whole cavern at once becomes one furnace of flame; by a very 
eculiar contrivance, a ſufficient light for theſe n operations 
is ſupplied with ſafety; this is by means of a great wheel, 
the circumference of which is beſet with flints ; this Ei 
the flints ſtrike againſt ſteels placed at the extremity, and thus 


a ſtream of tranſient ſparks of fire is produced: In others, the 


workmen uſe only wooden inſtruments, and are cautious not to 
enter with nails in their ſhoes, as a ſingle ſpark ſtruck b 
colliſion, or in the manner of flint and ſteel, would ſet the 
whole mine in a blaze; yet here lighted candles may be uſed 
with convenience and ſafety. | One 
The ſurface of the earth and its inhabitants, ſeem much affected 
by what is going on beneath in the mine; mineral exhalations, 
by their corroſive qualities, often deftroy vegetation, and taint the 
air; from ſtagnant waters alſo, from luxuriant ſoils, from the fea 
itſelf when not ſufficiently agitated, eſpecially in hot climates, the 
air is often rendered unwholeſome; but from diſeaſed and putrid 
bodies of animals, the moſt ſubtile and noxious effluvia ſeems to 
ariſe; compared with theſe, other vapours ſeem groſs and heavy; 
theſe fly every where, penetrate every where, and the vapours that 
fly from a fingle diſeaſed perſon, ſoon render it epidemic. The 
plague is the firfl upon the lift in this claſs of human calamities; it 
ſeems, however, during the laſt age, to have abated much of its 
violence, even in thoſe countries where it is moſt common; but 
diſeaſes, like empires, have their revolutions, and thoſe, which for a 
while were the ſcourge of mapkind, fink unheard of to give place 
te new ones more dreadful, as being leſs underſtood, As 1n the W 
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of the earth, there are a variety of operations continually carrying on, 


far remote from the obſervation of man, which notwithſtanding af. 


fe& the atmoſphere he breathes, with their ſubtle exhalations ; it has 
been thought, that theſe temporary diſorders, with other calamities, 
which we can neither foreſee nor prevent, may be forged in thoſe ſe- 
cret elaboratories, and have their duration, while the ſubterraneous 
proceſs is going on. 

10. Earthquakes, Volcanot.] In thoſe darkſome receſſes, compared 
with Which the excavations of art, are but as the cells of inſects; the 
dreadful. yolcanos have their beginning, and the ſtill more alarming 
and terrible earthquake; the volcano diſcharging, with a noiſe like 
that of thunder, torrents of flame and ſulphur, and rivers of melted 
metal, throwing out clouds of ſmoak and aſhes, with rocks of enor- 
mous ſize to many miles diſtance z its cataraQs of liquid fire, ruſhing 
down the ſides of the mountain, may bury plantations, villages, and 
even cities under the maſſy deluge ; a province may be filled with con- 
ſternation, hundreds may periſh, and thouſands flee and find fafety ; 
but the terrors of an earthquake what tongue can deſcribe ! the con- 
vulſed region, to attempt to flee it would be in vain, the concuſſion 

reads perhaps ſome thouſands of miles, and none know the place 
where the earth may yawn, and ſwallow up the people together with 
their poſſeſſions ; in theſe awful moments, the aſtoniſned inhabitants 
are alſo deprived of the means of flight, by the ſhaking of the earth, 
they are lifted up as upon waves, and cannot keep their feet ; the 
hills are no certain protection, mountains fall in and vallies ariſe; 
cities are buried under ground, or overflowed by water; iſlands new 
and unexpected ariſe in the ſea, and refuge is only to be found in re- 


ſignation. 


Theſe wonderful effects, philoſophers tell us, are all produced by 
the confined air in the ſubterranean regions endeavouring to get vent, 
the different inflammables, the ſulphurs, and the bitumens mixing with 
the minerals, and other foſſil ſubſtances, and being ated upon by air 
or water, they efferveſce and take fire, and the air being thus expand- 
ed, its force becomes irreſiſtible; thus, it ſeems, volcanos ſerve as 
funnels, and while they ſpread partial deſolation, preſerve whole king- 
doms from deſtruction; ſometimes, however, the exploſion of the 
volcano and the earthquake come together. 
One might think thoſe a moſt infatuated people, who would take 
up their reſidence in the neighbourhood of a volcano ; but in this 
World, a ſubliſtence is not a matter of the leaſt importance, and this 
they have copiouſly ſupplied from theſe fertile ſoils : indeed, it 
ſeems to have been the opinion of ſome, that at the centre of the 
earth is one prodigious fire; that we owe more to this elaboratory in 
8 vegetation, and keeping this earth from becoming one frozen 
Il, than even to the ſun, whoſe rays are always tranſient and unfix- 
ed; to fuch it may be acknowledged, that it ſeems poſſible, that the 
earth may be hollow, without being in danger of falling in ; as, from 
its ſpherical figure, attraction might make it one firm arch, and if 
once the imagination has formed it thus, it may appear as comfortable, 
to ſtock it with fire as any thing elſe ; it appears hard, however, to 
imagine #fire, thus continually burning, in fo confined a ſituation ; and 
one would think, from the ruptures 7 earthquakes and volcanos, me 
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fre under ground was actually a priſoner, contrary to the laws of 
creation. | wh dg 
Volcanos are to be met with in every quarter of the globe: Sicily 
and the ſouth of Italy have been long famed for their burning mount 
tains and dreadſal earthquakes ; in theſe, many a fine city has been 
ſwallowed up or overwhelmed.* MI 2007 
Within this hundred years, many dreadful eruptions and earth- 
quakes have happened, in parts of the world we are acquainted 
with, as at Calabria, at Jamaica, Liſbon, and at Sicily, where in 
1693, nineteen thouſand of the inhabitants periſhed ; the city of C 
tanea was totally overthrown; and the ſhock fek in Germany, Eng- 
land, France, &c. to a circumference of two thouſand five hundred 
leagues: there are few countries that do not ſeem to ſhew marks ot 
thele dreadful convulſions in nature, in their conical hills, and ęleft 
and broken rocks; ancient as well as modern hiſtory furniſhes diſmial 


accounts of their devaſtations ; and as yolcanos ate known to be id 


every quarter of the globe, and among the higheſt mountains, it ſeems 
not unlikely, but their ravages may be ſtill more dreadful, ame 


thoſe extenſive and numerous nations, who have nat yet learned the 


art of recording:their hiſtory. | 
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11. Height of the Air.] The height of the umoſphere above the 


ſurface of the ſolid earth, is not certainly known. From the- refris 
tion of the rays of light from the celeſtial bodies, in paſſing to, owt 
world, it has been concluded, that it reackes but to a fall Gif he 
in the intermundane ſpace; when it is conſidered; however, that the 


air which we live-in, is near a thouſand times lighter than water; and 
that the body of air {urrounding the globe, is equal in Weight to an 
ocean of water, that would cover the world about thirty feet deep f 


muſt neceſſarily ſeem to be ſame miles in height 3 but when its extienie 
elaſticity is remembered, and how ſenſibly it grows lighter the higher 
we aſcend, we may perhaps reaſonably conclude, that it reaches "ſee 


veral hundreds of miles trom the earth's ſurface, and even 78 i | 


that it may be poſſible that the air, in its ſublimer regions, diveſtsi | 
of thoſe groſs vapours and exhalations which ariſe from the earth; 
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»The ancients held, that Jupiter, when he had overcome the giants, heaped“ 
on them theſe mountains, and that the ſtruggles of the monſters produced the erup- - 


tions, Later ſuperſtition ſeems to have gone farther; it has even called theſe the 
mouths of hell. Ia the records of one of the law tourts in London, there ſtandi 4 
trial of a ſingular kind: a widow indi cted the captain of a veſſel, returned from the 


Mediterranean, for reporting, that he bad ſeen her huſband, who died ſome time 


before in London, paſſing away to his torture into one of theſe mountains, the very 


day of his death. Whatever wicked confederacy, or whatever uncommon delufion 


the ſhip's crew had been ugder, they unanimouſly ſupported in their evidence the 
captain's report, in all its circumſtances of romantie horror: the court flood: a- 
niſbed, and liberated the mariner. It may ſeem almoſt ſuper fluous here, to remark; 


that a native of Calabria, or Sicily, is of the ſame farm as an Engliſhman and that - 


luch a perſon paſſing freely through the ſmoke of AÆ tna or Veſuvius; with which: he 
was familiar, to theſe ſuperftitiops ſailors, that could dream of the preſence of ſu- 
pernatural fires in the eruption of a volcano, he might appear to be apy-perſon.that 
ſhould ſtrike their imaginatipn. Perhaps à gurt ot this dey would have ſe orge 


it towards the defendant, that the next time ke went up the freights, if he concei 


he ſaw any more of his neighbours, he would keep it to himſelf, rather than diſturb 
ue peace of families by ſuch idle tales, 
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may be thus refined into æther, and fill the immenſity of ſpace that 
ſurrounds us *. W | 3 
12. Analyſis of Air.] To conclude on the ſubjeR of air, it appears 
reducible to four grand diviſions or kinds. | 
„ 1. Ether is perhaps a body perſectly elaſtic, and forms the baſis of 
the atmoſphere. 82 1 | 
2. The atmoſphere, or common vital air, ſeems a general mixture 
veceſſary to life. | | 
- 3. The ſuffocating damps which extinguiſh fire, called mephitic, 
or fixed air. 711 945 | | | 

4: The fire damp, or inflammable air. | e 
The rays of light alſo, the emanations of the loadſtone, and the 
effluvia of electricity, all ſeem to find place in the air. 
13. Meteors.) Enough has been ſaid on our compound atmoſphere, 
to {hew, that it may contain in itſelf ample materials for producing all 
the various phænomena of the meteors. 
Dew is that vapour which the warmth of the day had exhaled from 
che earth; and which condenſed into drops by the cold of the night, 


fall by their weight; and hoar is this vapour in a frozen ſtate : clouds 
are miſts or exhalations raiſed on the ſame principles, and collected in 
the air: rain is the cloud condenſed into drops, falling by their 
weight. Hail is the drops, frozen in falling; and ſnow is the leſs 


act cloud, frozen before it fell; parhelii, or mock ſuns ; pafſis 


Ty 
BREA mock moons ; halos, or the coloured”. circles that ſurround 


thel. and which, though always confined to our atmoſphere, ſome- 
times ſeem alſo to ſurround the real ſun and moon, and the other 
heavenly. bodies; the beautiful iris, or rainbow: "theſe gaudy mete- 


ors are all produced by the rays of light that fall on clouds, miſts, or 


rains, being reflected and refracted in paſſing to the eye. The aerial, 
or watery; meteors, are often ſeen with delight; thoſe of the fiery 
kind aſſume a more ſplendid, and eden a terrifying aſpect; it is not 
| de th is able to look coolly on them. The thunder and the 


Þ 


ghtaing fill the philoſopher with awe, while the fluQuating ſtreamers, 


. and he. tranſient blazes of inflammable vapours, ſtrike the ſuperſtiti- 


with dread of future calamities, Lightning is found to be a flaſh, 
produced by the electrical fluid, ruſhing out of one cloud into ano- 
ther; and thunder, the ſound of the ruſhing, torrent, reverberated 


| among the clouds, The gut balls which are ſeen ſhooting through 
5 1 in the night, f various magnitudes and different forms, 


eem ll to ariſe from inflammable vapours, taking fire from their fer- 
menting or efferveſeing in the air, l | 
en Cc = bad! 4 TED id 42h £42 0 
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of the planets, to W the inimenfity of "ſpace, where they roll, rather a perfect 
vyaeuuty than occupied, by ether or any other body that might impede their mo- 
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"much a body of water, as the cake of ice which melts on its Hp ; 
and even the philoſopher himſelf, is compoſed of the ſame 0 tals' 
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If leaving the ſtudy of ſounds and light, of magnetiſm and elects- 
<Ry, the gegions of the atmoſphere, and the appearances-of-the' me- 
teors, we take a view of the furface of the earth; land and water 
ſeem to make the firſt general and obvious diviſions of the globe. In 
our ſpeculations on theſe groffer bodies, we may flatter owrielves with 
an expeſtation of clearneſs and certainty but even theſe ſeem equally 
evaſive of human comprehenſion, and to paſs away in the centempla- 


tion, like the moſt fleeting of the meteors. All bodies, ſay fonie cfyj⸗- 


miſts, originate in water, and are reducible to this fluid element: ' by 
heat, water is obviouſly diſſipated into vapour; and cold ſtiffens it 
into the hardneſs of ice; but this ſeems only a ſmall part of its vari- 
eties: according to them, water makes up the ſubſtance oF alf 6ther 


bodies, only by putting on a different diſguiſe; and the mountain i a0 


with the cloud or meteor which he contemplates. 


1. Water, Level, Experiments] Water, whether we view it ad it 


diverſifes, and gives coolneſs to the landſcape, or obſerve it in veſſels 
for domeſtic purpoſes, it always when undiſturbed, pre ſents a ſmooth 
and even furface ; this ſeems its firſt and moſt ſtriking appearance; and 
indeed when put in motion from any external cauſe, even its waves 


ſeem as ſo many efforts to recover its level, or to ſpeak preciſely its 


ſpherical ſurface, agreeing with the form of the earth, and immedi- 


ately cauſed by the attraQi6n of gravitation. On this property in wa- 
ter, depend the ſeveral laws in hydroſtatics, e. g. if a — boat, or 
tub, or any other body, be placed in the water, it neceſſagly puts a 


part of the fluid out of its place; but the water, in its efforts to pre- 


ſerve its own level, ſhall ſuffer no more of itſelf to be diſplaced; than 
is. equal to the weight of the body. If the body be wholly imnietfed, 
before it has diſplaced its own weight of the fluid, it is heavier than 


its own bulk of water, or ſpecifically heavier, and conſequently fits. / 


In lifting ſach a body, while in the water, it ſhall be as much lighter- 
than it was in air, as the water it has diſplaced is hegvier tham the 


ſame bulk of air. Thus, in a hydroſtatic balance, a good guinea 
loſes leſs of its weight, on being immerſed in water, than an wWutte- 


rated one, which being leſs denſe, and conſequently taking up more 
100m, neceſſarily diſplaces more of the fluid, and, conſequentiy, loſes 
more of its weight, on being tried in the water. If a body difplace 


its own weight of the water, without being totally immerſed, it is 


lighter than the fluid, and ſhall conſequently ſwim ; and a ſhip with 


its loading of the heavieſt articles, or a veſſel of heavy metal, as a fil- 


ver cup, with its contained air, anſwering this latter deſcription, ſhall - 


/ 
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on the ſame principles neceſſarily ſwim. A pipe of the form of the 
letter U, for inſtance, if water be poured in at one arm to a certain 
height, it ſhall riſe to the ſame in the other; this may ſhew, how 
the city is ſupplied with water from the baſon, and how it riſes to 
rooms above ſtairs. If we feverſe the pipe, already filled with water, 
and put one arm down into an empty hogſhead, the other into a con- 
tiguous one full of water, this ſhall ſet a running through the pipe 
into the empty one, and continue thus diſcharging itſelf, till the fluid 
is on a level in both the veſſels. This may ihew the nature of the 
ſyphon: in this experiment, the water might riſe about thirty feet in 
the pipe, if it were long enough, the _ of the atmoſphere on 
the —— of the earth, being incapable of keeping it up higher; in 
the other, if practicable, the tube might ſink to the center of the 
earth, may reach even to our antipodes. | 64 5; 

The preſſure of water againſt the ſides of the cavity which contains 
it, whether tub or veſſel, or a valley of the earth, is as the height of 
the ſurface of the fluid above the part, and not as the extent or quan- 
tity of the waters; hence even children, in their play, will ſometimes 
with ſtones, weed, and ſand, bank out the whole waters of the ſea, 
till the tide, by a flow but ſteady riſe, having gained the ſummit of 

their ſandy. little citadels, it at once overflows them; and hence, were 
it not for the motion and violence of the waves, a flight bank might 
ſometimes prevent the waters of the ſea from deluging a whole coun- 
try, gs that which.confines a pond of the moſt trifling extent; hence, 
on iiother hand, the addition of a ſingle gallon, or any ſmall quan- 
tity of water, applied in a particular manner, might be made to burſt 
an hogſhead, or to raiſe a prodigious weight, as effectually as many 
hundred gallons. Pl. III. Fig 9. 1 | 

If in the top of an hogſhead, filled with water, there be inſerted a 
pipe of ſmall dimenſions, but conſiderable height, and water be poured 
in at the top of the pipe to any certain height, the bottom and ſides 
of the veſſel ſlial be as forcibly preſſed by this ſmall addition of the 
fluid, as if the veſſel had been continued, in its full dimenſions, to the 

' ſame height, and been filled with water. If a huge piece of timber 
lie in a ditch, juſt large enough to receive it, and water be poured in, 
the ſmall quantity of the fluid, that the ditch can receive, ſhall as et- 
rar float it, or bear it up, as all the waters of the largeſt 

ake. | ; | | 

If a tall and narrow veſſel be filled with water, and pipes be inſert- 
ed in its ſides, at different heights, the force of the water ſpouting 

out at theſe pipes, ſhall be proportionably great, as it is diſtant from 

the ſurface of the fluid; and if ſimilar pipes be inſerted in the fame 

manner, into the moſt extenſive reſervoir, the very ſame effects ſhall 
take place, without increaſed force, whether their pipes be horizon- 
tal, or bent to ſpout the water upwards and downwards. | 

The very curious property of water, preſſing only according to its 

altitude, and the extent of the ſurface where the preſſyre falls, is alſo 

in the air, and the other gravitating fluids, though the effects may be 

more commonly obſerved in the water. 55 

Fluids differ in their weights or denſities; ſpirits are lighter than 
water; ſtrong ſpirits than weak: to determine the force of the ſpirit, 
or the lightneſs of the fluid, the hydrometer has been l is 
Sn a 
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a hollow ball, with a weight at one ſide to ſink it, and a tube, mark- 
ed with degrees, ſtanding up on the other: now according to the 
ſtrength of the ſpirit, ſo will the inſtrument ſink, and ſo will the fluid 
wet or mark the degrees on the outſide of the tube. Pl. III. Fig. 10. 
2. Solidity and Force of Water.) Water, however ſoft and yielding 
it may generally appear, is found to be a very ſolid body; bullets 
fired obliquely on its ſurface, become flat, or are broken in pieces, as 
if fired againſt ſtones ; and boards, on being thrown on it, ſometimes 
are broken; and it is hardly ſenſibly compreſſible, into leſs room than 
it naturally occupies; hence this ſubti] fluid, on its being preſſed for- 
cibly in a hollow globe of gold, by means of a ſcrew, has been fou 
to ouze through the pores of this denſeſt of all metals, and ſettle on: 
its ſurface like a dew ; till at length burſting a hole in the globe, it 
ſpun out with great vehemence. When ſtiffening into ice, it cleayes 
aſunder, by its expanſion, the maſſive rocks that confine it; and ſo vaſtly 
is it enlarged when raiſed into vapour, and ſo great is its ſpring or 
force in that-ſtate, that a drop of water, when heated into ſteam, will 
raiſe many tons weight. | | 
3. Supply of Rivers, Mineral Springs.] How rivers receive their 
ſupplies of water, has been accounted for in different ways by philo- 
ſophers ; ſome have ſuppoſed, that, by ſubterraneous' channels, wa- 
ter is ſupplied to their ſprings from the ſea ; that this by being filtered 
in its courſe, loſes its faltneſs ; and that rivers derive but little of their 
waters from falls of rain, which are accidental and inconſtant; this, 
however, ſeems contrary to what has been obſerved of the inclination 
of water to maintain its level. Nane e 
Others have thought, that rivers receive their ſupplies moſtly from 
the clouds; theſe vapours, ſay they, being carried by the wind againſt 
the mountains, are thereby condenſed into drops on their ſummits; 
where, ſinking into the earth, they deſcend in the mountain, till meet- 
ing witk rocks, beds of clay, or other obſtructions, they are ſtopped 
in their deſcent, and break out in ſprings at the fides or bottoms of” 
the hills ; a number of theſe rills meeting in the valley, form brooks 
and larger ſtreams ; and theſe, collected together, compoſe the largeſt 
rivers ; and hence, the largeſt rivers have always their ſouree among 
the higheſt mountains, whoſe cloud-capt tops never want their 
ſupply. l mans | 
The water, in paſſing through different earths, and veins of ſoſſils, 
oſten become impregnated with their particles; and thus are produced 
the different medicinal and poiſonous ſprings. All theſe,” with their 
various properties, together with rivers in general, falling into the 
ſea, ſoon mix with that vaſt collection of waters, which lying in the 
deep and unſathomable vallies of the earth, by the order of attraction, 
is, with all its roarings, thus ſtayed within bounds, and provented from 
deluging the land. ie, Eb hy 
4. Saltneſs of the Sea.] The ſaltneſs of the ſea, is a property in that 
element, which appears to have excited the curioſity of naturaliſts in 
all ages. The ancients ſuppoſed, that the ſun continually raiſed dry 
faline exhalations from the earth, and depoſited them on the ſea ; 
the preſent eſtabliſhed opinion ſeems to be, that the ſea's ſaltneſs is 
ſupplied, not only from rocks or maſſes vf falt at the bottom of the 
ſea, but alſo from the ſalt Which the rains and "rivers, and other 
| . waters, 
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waters diſſolve in their paſſage through many parts of the earth, and 
at length carry with them to the ſea z that nothing but the freſh wa- 
ters of the ſea riſe in vapours, and all the ſaltnefs remains behind; 
that hence the ſea becomes every year more and more ſalt. A late 
philoſopher has carried this idea fo far, as to fancy, that by obſerving 
S encreaſe of its ſaltneſs during a certain time, the time of its ac- 
quiring all its ſaltneſs might be found out by the rule of proportion; 


and this, he imagined, would give us the age of the world : But are 


the ſupplies from rivers inexhauſtible and always the ſame? Are the 
rocks or maſſes of ſalt at the bottom for ever diſſolving, and yet un- 
changeably continue to give the ſame ſupply? May not the ocean, 
rather by its changing currents, at ane time and place, tear up from 
their loweſt depths, and diſſolve large ſtrata of ſalts, at another place 


or time, by the quieſcence or other diſpoſition of its waters, or of 


themſelves, may not the diſſolved bodies again concrete, chryſtallize, 


or pettify, and ſettle to the bottom? Does not the rock ſalt, incruſt-. 


ed by the heat-of the ſun, evidently ſhew, that the fea does not for 
ever hold in a ſtate of ſolution, thoſe bodies that have been once diſ- 
ſolved in its waters? Indeed, when we conſider what ſome chymiſts 


inform us, of waters being an univerſal diſſolvent, to which all other 


bodies may be reduced, and of which all others are originally com- 

ſed, there ſeems little reaſon to fear, that the ocean will at length 
5 ance à pit of ſalt; which we might reafonably fear, if ſome of the 
preceding conjectures were juſt ; and as little cauſe to apprehend, as 
ſome have done, from. the petrifaction of ſoft ſubſtances, that the 
whole earth ſhall at length become one ſolid ſtane. In ſact, when- 


eyer we turn our eyes on the werks of the creation, all ſeem continu- 


ally in a ſtate of change or circulation. The ſun,” ſaith Solomon, 
«+ ariſeth; and the ſun goeth down, and pants for the place from 
whence be aroſe; all rivers run into the ſea, yet the ſea is nat full; 
unto the place ſrom whence che rivers came, thither they neturn 
again. g 10 „ f re X 
Tbe ſaltneſs of the ſea renders it more beavy and buoyant; 2 
greater advantage to the mariner, ſeems, that he is leſs liable to take 
cold, on being wet, than if it had been freſh ; by its ſaltneſs, the ſea 
is kept longer from freezing; and perhaps its ſaltneſs helps to preſerve 
it from becoming one putrid lake; yet ſalt as it is, in hot climates, 
after a long calm, it is found to become very putreſcent ; and indeed 
it ſeems to owe not leſs of its ſweetneſs to its continual motion, than 
it does to its ſalt. „ e 5 
5. Motion. Tides.] The waves of the ſea ſeem generally produced 
by the winds agitating its ſurface; there is another more general and 
invariable motion, the cauſe of which appears not ſo obvious; after ſome 
wild conjectures of the earlieſt pbilaſoghers,” it became well known in 
the times of Pliny, that the tides were entirely under the influence, 1n 
a ſmall degree, of the ſun; but in a much greater, of the moon; but 
how theſe heavenly bodies produced theſe effects, was to them in- 
comprehenſible; the moderns, howeyer; have concluded, it is by the 
force of attraction and the centriſugal force. It is obſerved of the 
ocean, that the part of its ſurface, which is oppoſite to the moon, is 
by the attraction of this planet conſiderably raen z-and that this (well 
continually follows the moon from eaſt to weſt; or rather its place 7 
{4 * | turne 
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turned away, while the ſwell itſelf remains ſtationary under the moon. 
It is obſerved alſo, that on the fide of the globe oppoſite to this ſwell, 
there alſo the waters riſe; and the parts of the ſea, lying between 
theſe ſwells or riſings of the waters. neceſſarily fall; theſe ſwells in 
the ocean produce the flowings of the tide, and the full ſea or high 
water, and its intervening falls produce the ebbs or low water, in 
channels or harbours remote from the ocean; hence it may be ſeen, 
why we regularly have two tides in the courſe of one lunar day: the 
tide takes up ſome time, in flowing to and receding from remote 
channels and harbours; hence the tides happen later in theſe, than 


in the ocean; in ſome places where the ſhores are directly oppoſed 


to the influx of the waters, they riſe to a great height; where the 
entrance is narrow and the fea large, as in the Mediterranean and 
Baltic, there is ſcarcely any ſenſible tide; the water ruſhing in and 
out at the ſtreights, being incapable of elevating or depreſſing ſo vaſt 
a body as the incloſed ſea in ſo ſhort a time, Beſides the tides cauſed 
by the moon, the ſun is alſo found to produce a ſort of tides, though 
from'its immenſe diftange from our globe, they are ſo ſmall as hardly 
to be noticed, and are only obſerved as they affect the lunar ones: 
when the ſolar and lunar tides or ſwellings happen together, which 
they do at the change of the moon, and at the full, they produce 
the ſpring tides; when the ſolar tide or ſwell falls on the lunar ebb, 
and its ebb or depreſſion on the lunar ſwell or tide, which always takes 
place at the time of the half moon, from their counteracting each other, 
we have only neap tides. 
6. Winds.) It would be far beyond the deſign of this work, to at- 
tempt a detail of the many wonders of the-deep ; it would perhaps 
be a defect, however, to leave this element without taking ſome no- 
tice of its currents, its eddies, and its ſpouts; and alſo of the winds, 
which, though t 
pneumatics, yet as they were moſt ſteady and conſtant on the 
ocean, and peculiarly intereſting to the mariner, philoſophers have 
principally built their theories on the obſervations, that this hardy 
race of men have made upon this fluid element ; and the analogy be- 
tween the winds and the currents of the ſea, ſeem ſufficiently cloſe 
to conſider them together, It has been obſerved, that the general 


motion of the tides, on the ocean, is from eaſt to weſt; this is found 


to produce one great and general current of the waters, in the ſame 


direction, as the mariner often experiences on the extenſive main; 
but more eſpecially in the ſtreights, which connect large parts of the 


ocean together; where a — quantity of water, having to paſs 
througb a narrow place, it ruſhes with great rapidity. Currents are 
ſound in different parts, to run in all directions, eaſt, weſt, north, 
and ſouth; but theſe generally ſeem all but deviations from the ge- 
neral current; and chiefly cauſed by jutting promontories, inequa- 
lities at the bottom, | intervening iſlands, oppoſing ſhores, &c. In 
like manner, on the extenſive ocean, at and near the line, there is 
found to be a fimilar current of the air, a general wind, continually 
blowing from eaſt to weſt ; from the poles alſo, the air is found to 
continually'ruſh towards the equator, which general currents are thus 
accounted for ; the heat of the ſun rarifies the air immediately under 
it, in the tropical regions; in one diurnal revolution of the globe, 
$14] : this 


eir conſideration belongs properly to the ſtudy of 1 
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this rareſaction will evidently have obtained round the whole torrid 
zone, from eaſt to weſt; the rarified air aſcending by its lightneſs, 
the denſer air-ruſhing in, to reſtore the equilibrium, it ſeems obviouſly 
clear, how theſe currents are produced, and all other gales and 
| breezes, in different parts of the world, are accounted only accidental 
_ deviations from theſe general currents; theſe currents of the atmoſ- 
phere, namely, the general one from eaſt to weſt, and the more par- 
ticular ones from both the poles, may ſerve to account for all the 
phznomena of trade winds; which, if the whole ſurface of the globe 
were ſea, would undoubtedly be conſtant, and for ever continue to 
blow in one direction; but there are a thouſand circumſtances to break 
theſe air currents into ſmaller. ones, to drive them back againſt their 
general courſe, to-raiſe or depreſs them, to hurl them in ftorms, or 
whirl them into eddies. 7 : 
That heat neceſſarily produces wind, may obviouſly appear, from 
the current of air that is always found preſſing to the culinary fire: 
Hence, exhalations and ſhowers, volcanos and earthquakes, hot 
ſandy deſarts, and bleak mountain tops, and perhaps more than all 
others, the preſence, abſence, or the partial diſtribution of the elec- 
trical fluid, tends to alter the temperature of the air: they conſe- 
quently all contribute to 22 the fluctuating winds, while the in- 
equalities of the earth's ſurface, and even the motion of the ſea, all 
influence or vary their directions; but the air is ſuppoſed alſo, from 
the ſame attraction, to have its regular tides, as well as the ſea, 
though inviſible to us; hence, in ſpring and autumn, or at the time 
of the equinoxes, when the ſun and moon being both on the equator 
together, their attractions are moſt powerfully combined together, to 
produce high tides in the ſea ; at that time alſo, the higheſt winds are 
found to prevail. In our climate, the-winds are uncertain and change- 
able to a proverb; in many parts of the world, they pay their ſtated 
viſits; in ſome places, they blow ene way by day, and anather by 
night; in others, for one half the year, they go in a direction con- 
trary to their former courſe, and in ſome places, as was already ob- 
ſerved, the winds never change. | 1 25 
7. Whirlpool, an Moſt people have obſerved, in the 
ſtream or river, when the current has been interrupted by bridge, 
ſtone, or ſome ſuch thing, an eddy or whirlpool has been formed in 
the water, juſt below the obſtacle; on a much larger ſcale, theſe ef- 
feQs take place in the currents of the ſea, the whirlpool Charybdis, 
and the rock Scylla-which produces it, in the ſtreights of Meſſina, 
were terrors to the puny mariners of antiquity ; and their poets have 
not failed in deſcribing theſe :dangers, to add the romantic, horrors of 
of ſupernatural influence; they have feigned, in theſe dreaded places, 
monſters ayFo had been metamorphoſed by magic ſpells, or by the will 
of Tupper; and the noiſe of the waves, were in their extravagant 
tictidns, the barking of dogs, and the howlings of wolves. Modern, 
navigation, however, ſeems ſuperior to any little eddies that may be 
found in the Mediterranean; yet, in, the ocean there are whirlpools, 
that mock the arts and improvements of man; that called the Nael- 
ſtrem, or Navel of the ſea, on the coaſt of Norway, produced by the 
ebbing of the tide, is conſidered as the moſt dreadful and voracious in 
all the world; whatever falls within the circle of its violence, whe” 
| er 
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ther timber, trees or ſhipping, is ſwept around by the force of the 
waters, brought nearer and nearer to the center of its dreadful vortex, 
and at length ſwallowed up; no ſkill in the mariner, or ſtrength of 
rowing, can work an eſcape; even whales themſelves fall victims to 
its ſperior force, while they roar with terror, and in vain attempt to 
get free from its certain deſtruction; what has thus been ſucked in by 
the ebb, is vomited forth with equal violence, on the coming or flow- 
ing of the tide; in like manner, eddies or whirlpools are produced in 
the air, by its contrary currents, theſe eaſily whiſk up light bodies, as 
duſt, hay or ſtraw ; in the deſerts of Africa, and Arabia, they ſome- 
times whirl up a body of fand, and bury alive whole caravans of 
travellers ; upon land they alſo ſeem to rofl together the clouds, and 
condenſe them one upon another, darting down a typhon or ſpout, 
even tearing up trees, and pouring down a ſudden inundation of wa- 
ters; at ſea, it is perhaps theſe whirlwinds alone, that produce the 
waterſpout, fo dreadful to mariners, and fo aftoniſhing to the ob- 
ſervers of nature: this curious phenomenon, is common in the tro- 
pical ſeas, and ſometimes it is ſeen in our own ; in the ſpot whence it 
aſcends, the water is obferved to be agitated, and to riſe above its level, 
with a froth or miſt about it; the miſt is then whirled about with 
amazing rapidity, and aſcends to the clouds in a column or canal, as 
thick as a man's finger, his arm, or ſometimes his whole body; when 
it has reached the cloud which hangs over it, it ſpreads ont like the 
mouth of a trumpet, and mixes with it, or perhaps, it ſometimes in 
this way, altogether produces the cloud of itſelf : the canal, or ſpout 
in its aſcent, ſometimes riſes perpendicularly, at others obliquely, 
ſometimes it is bent, ſometimes it is broken, and will join rogether 
again; if the cloud be carried along, the canal follows it; all which 
ſeems to ſhew, that it is entirely under the influence of the whirt- 
wind, and produced by it alone ; they are ſometimes obſerved in calm 
weather, but we know not how the winds may be raging in the up- 
per regions of the air: whirlwinds are quite local tempeſts, and ſome- 
times their force is confined to a very little ſpace ; thefe waterfpouts 
laſt for ſeveral minutes, the canal then leſſens by degrees till it vaniſhes, 
and the ſea about it reſumes its level; if one of theſe falls upon 2 
veſſel, its waters are ſufficient to break down its rigging, or fink it in 
the deep; it is faid, however, that ſhips of any force uſually fire 
their guns at them, loaden with a bar of iron; and if ſo happy as to 
ſtrike them, the water is inſtantly ſeen to fall from them, with a 
dreadfu} noiſe, though without any further miſchief. 
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SECTION VI. 


Foss1L IS. 


If leaving the water, and ſetting · dur feet on firm ground, we caſt 
our eyes around us on the landſcape, many are the wonders that pre- 
ſent themſelves to view; all living animals, the vegetable productions 
of the earth, its unequal ſurface, _ | 
1. Layers.] Thoſe who obſerve the broken banks of rivers, or 
ſteepy ſea ſhores, or carrying their ſpeculations till farther, examine 
the diſpoſition of the earth, as it appears in quarrying or diene of 
mines: they find it generally lying in horizontal layers, or ſtrata of 
different kinds, like the ſettlings of waters. The firſt layer that pre- 
ſents itſelf, is moſt commonly the bed of vegetable earth or mold, 
which generally covers the ſurſace of our globe, and ultimately is the 
ſupport of all its inhabitants; for from this vegetables derive their 
growth and nouriſhment ; upon theſe live the animals, and upon one 
another. As this affords to animals and vegetables their ſupport, ſo 
the ſpoils of theſe, when dead or decayed, return to the duſt of the 
ground, from whence they were formed, and thus keep up an un- 
ceaſing circulation. The moſt common diſpoſition of the layers, is, 
that under the firſt earth is found gravel, or ſand; then clay, or marle; 
then chalk, or coal, marbles, ores, &c. This diſpoſition, however, 
is far from being uniformly continued all over the globe; in different 
ſoils, the order of theſe layers vary. 
2. Fiſſures.] And they are ever at ſmall intervals cracked through 
as it were by perpendicular fiſſures ; the earth reſembling, in this re- 
ſpe&, the muddy bottom of a pond, from whence the water has been 
ied off by the ſun, and thus gaping in ſeveral chinks, which deſcend 
perpendicular to its furface, Theſe fiſſures, which are to be found in 
almoſt every quarry and every field, are many times found empty, but 
oftener cloted up with adventitious ſubſtances, that the rain, or fome 
other accidental cauſes, have conveyed to fill their cavities ; there are 
ome not above half an inch wide, ſome a foot, ſome many yards. 
In ſome places they form unfathomable caverns; and amqng lofty 
mountains, tremendous chaſms, It is remarkable, in digging deep in 
the earth, there is generally found an alternation of layers; firſt, the 
ſoil or mold; then the heavier ſtrata ; then ſoil, mold, or turf; again 
the heavier layers; afterwards earth, &c. as far as human obſervation 
has yet penetrated. a 
3+ Perrifadions.] It is wonderful, that in the different parts of the 
globe, on the tops of mountains, as well as in the vallies, at very 
great depths ; and even in the hearts of ſolid rocks, or marble, trees 
are found ; and ſhells, which are leſs liable to decay, are diſcovered 
in aſtoniſhing abundance ; parts of animals alſo, corals, and a variety 
of petrifactions; all which appear as the wreck of the general flood, 
| or 
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or the rains of more partial or local devaſtations, as earthquakes, in- 
undations, &c. Theſe various bodies, from their being found by 
digging in the earth, are called foſſile ſubſtances. Foſſiles appear to 
ſorm the moſt ſimple productions in the oeconomy of the cre- 
ation. 

4. Analyſis of Faſſiles.] Naturalifts confider their varieties under four 
general diviſions; and each affords ſubſlances for medicinal as well as 
other purpoſes. 

I. Earibs and ſtones in general, are, iſt. Mold, the ſupport of ve- 
getables; 2d. Clays, which mixed with water, harden in the fire into 
Fricks, delph, china, &c. 3d. Calcareous ſubſtances, as chalks, 
marles, limeſtones, marbles, convertible; t into quicklime, and 
gyps into alabaſter, th. Talcs, wh found. in flat, ſmooth 
<6 Wo or plates, Of talcs, aſbeſtos is the moſt flexible, and may 
be woven with the addition of hemp or lint, into cloth capable of en- 

during violent heat; the lint is indeed conſumed, but the afbeſtos re- 
mains. Formerly dead bodies were wrapped in this kind of cloth, 
when they were thrown upon funeral piles, to prevent the aſhes of 


the deceaſed from mixing wfth the common aſhes. 5th. Slates alſo 
ſplit into lamin or plates; rheſe, with a variety of ſtones from the 


e freeſtone, or ſand; to granite, porphery, flint, and the ftill 
arder, the precious ſtones, ate of various properties, and are accord- 
ingly applied to different purpoſes. Some, befides their being applied 
with other ſtones in building, are ufed as whet-ſtones ; ſome ſtrike 
fire with ſteel ; others are poliſhed to glitter in the dreſs or furniture 


of the gaudy; and melted by fire, they form the tranſparent * 


laſs. : 
g II. Saks are, rſt, Alkaline; theſe turn the ſyrup of violets of a 
green colour. 2d. Acid; theſe turn the ſyrup red. The acids and 
alkalies efferveſce with each other. | 
III. Inflammables, are, 1ſt. Sulphur. 2d. Bitumens. 
os Metals are, iſt. Malleable metals. ad. Brittle ſemi-me- 
tals. % 

5. Froduction of Foffiles.] Foſſiles have been thought to grow orga- 
nically, from proper ſeeds, like plants or vegetables; the obſervati- 
ons and experiments, however, of chymiſts, ſeem to ſhew, that there 
is no circulation of humours through veſſels in the mineral oeconomys 

that they owe their exiſtence entirely to a fit appoſition of the parti- 


cles which compoſe them, and to proper degrees of heat, cold, or 


moiſture, to carry on the ſubterranean proceſs, and produce their va- 
rieties of chryſtallizations, petrifactions and mineralizations z whether 
we find them diſpoſed in looſe 1 ndent maſſes, in horizontal 
ſtrata, in angular columns or bafaltgggvr in the diſportive like rami- 
fications -or Hoati s, which they .ometimes aſſume; hence we find 
under ground, thoſe bodies that ve once held a higher place in the 
creation, as animals and vegetah , have put off the delicacy of their 
former conſtitutions, and becon tone, while they have ſtill pre- 


ſerved their original forms: Þ. * &;fofils are compounded with each 
other, through varieties ſo innumerable, that human diligence. ſeems . 


incapable of analyſing or recording them; hence many of the com- 
pounds are produced in chymiſtry, and many more that are not to be 
met with in the earth; hence ſome of theſe ſubſtances are diffuſed 


through / 
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through the whole creation; animals and plants, the air and waters, 


are all found to contain, or be compoſed of earths, ſalts, inflamma- 
bles, &c. | 


8 E TI O. N VI. 
PLANTS. 


1. Conflitution.] Plants ſeem under a much nicer order and more 
delicate oeconomy; thefe us well as animals, are found to be orga- 
nized bodies; like them they droop under inclemencies and diſordeis; 


and like them, they look well when in health, and well fed; like 
them, they are tender and feeble in the beginning, and they gradual- 


ly ariſe into vigour and beauty; like them, are liable to a variety of 


diſorders; need the knife, the plaiſter, and the por kind of nouriſh- 


ment; and like them, in age, they totter and fa 
duſt. 3 
2. Production.] Some have ſtrained the ſimilitude ſo far, as to ſay, 


| to their original 


that plants are of different ſexes; that they conſummate their nup- 


tials with each other: and in ſupport of the ſexual ſyſtem which they 
ſeem to have ſtrangely imagined, they appear to have tortured the 
beautiſul ſymetry of flowers, into a thouſand abſurd and indelicate ex- 
travagancies. It is beyond the preſent deſign, to enumerate the ar- 

ents that have been advanced for and againſt ſuch a ſyſtem; a 
iyſtem which ſo generally obtains in the univerſities throughout Eu- 
rope. It is perhaps worthy of remark, however, that thoſe plants 
which they have denominated male and female, are found ſeparately 


to grow and flouriſh in beds that are diſtant miles from each other: 


and while ſome of theſe can ſuppoſe the winds ſufficiently ſteady and 
exact, to juſt waft the ſeeds from this bed, and N depoſit them 
with minute nicety in the cups of the flowers in the diſtant one; or 


calling in the aſſiſtance of flies, can imagine that the ſeeds ſtick to their 


little legs, while they taſte the ſweets of theſe flowers, and drop off 
when they renew their repaſt at the other, after ſuch a ſuppoſed te- 
dious flight; or falling by the way, produce with other plants, a ſet 
of vegetable mules, hybrids, or monſters ; for ſuch produQtions they 
conceit they have Shovered, While. they thus imagine, reſpecting 
the propagation of vegetables, we may perhaps with others more 


' comfortably conclude, that however it be carried on, theſe neceſſa- 


ries to animal ſupport, are reſted on laws more eſtabliſhed and regu- 
lar, than any thing we can diſcover in the fluctuation of the winds, or 
in the wayward and diſportive rovings of flies; beſides, theſe ever 
buſy creatures, dreſſing or rubbing up their little bodies, wings and 
limbs, are perhaps unwilling to-carry any burthen, but what they in- 
tend for their own little purpoſes.” 


3. Growth,) The vegetation and oeconomy of plants, is a ſubject 


which has engaged much of the attention of naturaliſts ; and a view 
of the order and beauty which they diſcover, did no other advantage 
* : 3 accrue 
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accrue from their reſearches, might ſeem an ample reward for their 
labours. | ; 


The ſetds of plants are of various figures and fizes. Moſt of them 
are divided into two lobes, though ſome have more; and others _=_ 


r undivided and intire; but their eſſential properties, when c 
dered with regard to the principles of vegetation, are all the 


ſame. 

The great garden bean is a ſeed whoſe parts are remarkably con- 
2 it is covered with two coats or membranes; within theſo, 
t 


e body of the ſeed, divided into two portions or lobes; is externally 
ſmooth, from its being covered with a thin film or cuticle.; its ſub- 


ſtance is not a mere concreted juice, but is curiouſly organized, and 


conſiſts of a vaſt number of ſmall bladders, filled with parenchyma, or 


pulp ; and in the heart of this lies the embryo plant. At the thick 


end of the bean, there is a ſmall hole viſible to the naked eye, im- 
mediately over the radicle, or future root, that it may have a free 
paſſage. into the ſoil. 1ſt, The plume, bud, or germ, and the radicle, 
are in colour and conſitence 'much alike, or, in other words, they 
are the different extremities of the ſame body; till time unfolding 


their parts, the radicle deſcends down, and takes root in the earth, the 


bud ariſes into all the beautiful variety of ſtem, branches, leaves, 


flowers, fruit, &c. 2d. Within the-radicle, there is contained a ſub- 


ſtance called the ſeminal root, which divides into three branches; the 
middle one runs directly up to the plume, the other two paſs into the 
lobes, on each fide, and ſend forth ſmaller branches through the body, 
till their ramifications become quite minute on the furface of the lobes, 
When the ſeed is ſown, and the meiſture of the earth, abſorbed by the 
outer coats, finds its way into the pulp or inner part of the lobes; 


* PL III. Fig. rr. A. The- foramen or hole in the bean through which the ta- 
diele ſhoots into the ſoil. | 

12. A tranſverſe ſection of the bean : the dots being the branches of the ſeminal 
root, y x 

13. A. The Radicle. B. The plume or bud. 


14. Longitudinal ſection of one of the lobes of the bean, ſhowing. the | ſmall | 


bladders of which the pulpy or parenchymatous part is compoſed, 

15, 16, A, A tranſverſe ſection of the radicle, | B, A tranſverſe ſeQion of the 
plume, ſhewing the organs or veſſels of the ſeminal root, 

17. Seminal root branched out upon the lobes, 18. Appearance of the radicle, 
plume and ſeminal root when a little further advanced in growth. 

19. A ſmall part of the tranſverſe ſection of the pulpy part of a pear magniß ed, 
ſhewing A the acetary or inner parenchyma which joins to the core. B, The outer 
parenchyma, formed of globules or grains, lignous fibres and radiated veſſels, 
C, Ring of ſap, veſſels and ſkin, 

20. A tranſverſe ſeQion of the root of wormwood, av it appears to the naked eye. 

21. Section of 20 magnified, A A The ſkin with its veſſels, B B The bark; 
the round-holes, C C C, Are the lymph ducts of the bark : all the other holes are 
little cells and ſap veſſels. D D D Parenchymatous inſertions from the bark, with 
the cells e. B E E, Therays of wood, in which the holes are the air veſſels, 
N. B. This root has no pith. ; 

22. A tranſverſe ſection of a branch of aſh, as it appears to the eye. 

23. Section of 22 magnified, A A, the bark. B B, Arched rings of ſap veſſels. 
CC, The parenchyma of the bark with its cells. D D, A circular liae of -lymph- 
Wis, E E, The weed. F, Firf year's growth. G, Second. H, Third year's 
growth, III, The true wood. K L, Air veſſels, M M M, The parenchymatous 
inſertions of the bark repreſented by the white rays, N O, The pith with its blade 


dem or cells. 
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the minute branches of the ſeminal root take up the moi dure, and 
convey it into the main trunk, the ſap thus ſupplied runs in two oppo- 
ſite. directions; part of it aſcends into the plume, and promotes the 
growth and expanſion of that organ ; and part of it deſcends into the 
radicle for nouriſhing it, and evolving its various filaments ; when 
the radicle begins to take root in the earth, and to abſorb ſome moiſ- 
ture, not however, in a ſufficient quantity to ſupply the exigencies of 
the plume, the two lobes riſe along with the plume, aſſume the ap- 
| pearance of two leaves, defend the young plume from the injuries of 
the weather, and at the ſame time, by abſorbing dew, air, &c. aſſiſt 
the tender radicle in nouriſhing the plume, with which they till have 
a connection, by means of the ſeminal root above deſcribed. But 
when the radicle or ſecond root has deſcended deep enough into the 
earth; and abſorbs of itſelf ſufficient nouriſhment for the plume ; theſe 
ſeminal leaves, which differ in ſhape from the other, begin to decay 
and fall off, And in this way is every plant growing from ſeed, poſ- 
ſeſſed at firſt of two roots, both of which are contained in the ſeed, 
undergo the changes, and anſwer the purpoſes already mentioned. 
Plants, beſide their growing from ſeeds, are raiſed ; ſome from any part 
of the root ſet in the ground; others by new roots that are propagated 
from the old ones, as in tulips; others by offsets; in others the 
branches ſet in the ground, will take root and grow; and jaſt of all, 
grafting and inoculation, in certain ſorts, are known ways of propa- 
gation. Wi | * 
" 4. Botaniſt.] Voluminous are the works which have been wrote is 
different ages and countries, on the ſcience of botany ; and the claſſes 
and orders, the genera and ſpecies to which they have reduced the 
variety of plants, ſeem numerous and perplexing. However, our bo- 
taniſt in his chair, having flowers preſented him brought from America 
or Japan——when we conſider, that by the help of his ſyſtematic 
diviſions, he can inform the poor mariner (whole allowance may be 
ſometime ſhort, or who may bs caſt on a defart iſland, or uninhabited 
coaſt) that the plant which bears this flower, its feed will make him 
good bread, or that its leaves or its fruits he may freely make uſe of 
as wholeſome ; on the other hand, that the plant on which that flower 
makes its appearance, its berries, however inviting they ſeem, he muſt 
be ſure to avoid, as they are certainly poiſonous ;- when we confider 
that he can direct us, during a ſcarcity of corn, to plants growing 


wild in the field, that afford good nouriſhment, and are highly grate- 4, 
ful, which through ignorance we ſhould otherwiſe trample under our t. 
feet : It muſt appear that his reſearches are not fruitleſs and vain. It 5 
muſt ſerve the preſent purpoſe, however, which is only intended as al 
a general view of things, to conſider plants under three large general or 
diviſions. | de 


Plants may be divided into herbs, ſhrubs and trees: herbs are thoſe for 
plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, as graſs, ſow-thiſtle, or hemlock ; ſhrubs 
and trees are of a firmer texture; the difference between theſe latter 
is, that ſhrubs grow not to the height of trees, and uſually ſpread 
into branches near the ſurface of the earth ; whereas trees generally 
ſhoot out in one great ſtem or body, and then, at a good diſtance 
from the earth, ſpread into branches; thus, gooſberries and currants 
are ſhrubs, oaks and cherries are trees. 8 

| | „ 5 Sub ſtances 
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5. Sub ſtance of Plants.) Whatever part of a plant we examine, we 
ſhall find its whole ſubſtance to be a congeries of tubes, veſſels and 
fibres, with their contained pulp or fluids; the root, the trunk or ſtalk, 
the branches, and even the leaves, flowers and fruits, all anſwer this 
deſcription. The roots, trunks and branches of trees, each generally 


comprehend three different parts, the pith or core at the centre, next 


to this the wood, and ſurrounding theſe the bark; the bark is alſo 
covered with a Ikin; the pith and the bark are ſimilar ſubſtances, 
the parenchyma or pulp-of theſe, ſecms to be compoſed of ſmall cells 
or bladders, and through the woody part of the plant, eſpecially in 
the root, the bark is inſerted like rays towards the center; through 
the root the trunk and branches there run ſeveral tubes, through ſome 
of theſe the ſap riſes, ſome contain air, and ſome afford gums, balſams 
or reſins. The true wood is a congeries of theſe tubes dried. Be- 
tween the bark and the wood, a new ring of theſe ducts is ſormed 
every year, which gradually loſes its ſoftneſs as the cold ſeaſon ap- 
proaches, and, towards the middle of winter, is condenſed into a ſolid 
ring of wood. Theſe annual rings, which are diftinQly viſible in moſt 
trees when cut through, ſerve as natural marks to diſtinguiſh their 
age. The rings of one year are ſometimes larger, ſometimes leſs 
than thoſe of another, probably owing to the favourableneſs or un- 
ſavourableneſs of the ſeaſon. The leaves, flowers and fruit of trees, 
are organized like-the trunks, and compoſed of the fame ſubſtance, 
differently modified or farther refined. Philoſophers are greatly divided 
about what they call the circulation of the ſap. Some have thought, 
that it returns to the root betwixt the bark and wood, and others that 
the ſuperfluous parts of the ſap are carried of by tranſpiration. Eve- 
1 part of a plant tranſpires; but the greateſt quantity goes off by the 

leaves. 8 
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1. Compariſon between animalnand plants.] We are now come to con- 
fider the laſt, the nobleſt and the moſt beautiful part of the creation: 
the creatures for whom this earth ſeems to have been entirely formed, 
and for whoſe repaſt or uſe, the whole of its unintelligent productions 
appear to have been brought forth : theſe are the animated tenants of 
our globe. All animals appear to be endowed with a degree of un- 
derſtanding or perception, -and choice or will. This more than their 
formation appears to diſtinguiſh them from the inſenſible vegetables 
whereon they feed. Though there appears at firſt view, this moſt 
evident diſtinction between an animal and a plant; yet ſome of 
theſe very different kinds of creatures, aſſume an appearance ſo ex- 
actly like each other, that philoſophers in conſidering them, ſeem 
at a loſs to determine, where animal life begins, or vegetative ends. 
The ſenſitive plant ſhrinks at the touch; but this perhaps mechanical- 


ly proceeds from the interruption of the fluids in its tender veſſels; 
|; \ F 2 | | Some 
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Some plants ſeem poſſeſt of voluntary motion, preſenting their flow- 


ers to the rays of the light, and purſuing the ſun from eaft to weſt, 


rejoicing in his beams; but this is alſo mechanically accounted for. 
It is well known, that a certain degree of heat relaxes the tone of the 
vegetable organs, and at the ſame time proportionably evaporates the 
fluids which” theſe organs contain. Now, to whatever de of the 
plant the heat is principally applied, there of neceſſity muſt alſo be 
the greateſt flaccidity of the fibres, and the greateſt evaporation of the 
fluids ; of courſe, 1955 the law of gravitation, the flower, indeed the 
whole plant, muſt incline to that fide from whence the light or heat 
proceeds. Vegetables alſo are fixed to one ſpot, and muſt wait for, ac- 
cidental ſupplies of nouriſhment. Their roots are fitted to abſorb every 
fluid that comes within their reach: they have been found by experiment 
to imbibe fluids that actually poiſon them. The caſe appears to be very 
different with animals: they have a choice in their food, and if one place 
does not ſupply it, they Teck 
their conſtitutions ; they ſeek preſervation from ſuperior force and vio- 
lence in flight, art or mutual combination: even the loweſt tribes of 
animals, which from their ſimple formation have been called zoophytes, 
a name implying a vegetable ſubſtance, endowed with animal life ; 
theſe are found to ſkulk or fly on the appearance of even diſtant dan- 
ger: thus the polypus contracts its horns, and the ſtar fiſh its arms; 
the earth worm contracts itſelf and hides in the earth when diſturbed : 
fnell fiſhes and inſects alſo of the moſt inert kind, are furniſhed with 
means of defence which they avail themſelves of with diligence : in- 
ſeQs make their way into pl ints and other bodies, and there lie ſe- 
cure; the Pholades fiſhes, merely by working with their tongues, dig 
themſelves apartments in ſolid rocks, and even the dull oiſter can open 
or cloſe up its ſhells, | 3 
2. Conſtitution.] It is a received opinion among naturaliſts, that 
an animal body is a compages or complicate ſyſtem of veſſels (per- 
haps we may add, with their contained ching tits) * variouſly 
Gifpoſed, to form parts of different figures for different uſes. The 
ancients ſuppoſed that the heart and brain were firſt formed, and that 
the other parts proceeded from them; the moderns, by help of 
lafſes, have diſcovered. the figure of the animal at a very early pe- 
riod of its exiſtence ; and ſome have thought, that all the parts exiſt 
in miniature, from the firſt forma tion of the foetus ; but the won- 
derful operations in the natural world, when attempted to be traced 
to their ſource, become ſo extremely delicate and minute, as to 
eſcape the niceſt obſervations of man, aſſiſted with the moſt ingenious 
contrivances of art. 

. Produdtion.] Animals, with regard to their manner of gene- 
ration, are divided into oviparous, bringing forth eggs; and vivipar- 
ous, bring forth their young alive ; the oviparous are extremely pro- 
lific ; the ſpawn of fiſhes, the eggs of birds, of ſerpents, and of in- 
ſects are almoſt innumerable ; thole of the inſe& tribes appear to be 


every where ſcattered abroad, and by the heat of the ſun, of putrify- 
ng 


If it be ſaid on the one hand, that many of the fluids are excrementitious, and 
form no part of the animal; may it not be alledged on the contrary, that others are 
abſolutely neceſſary to its exiſtence, and from ſore it derivgs its immediate animz- 
you and mation. 8 3 i 
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ing bodies; and by various other cauſes, to break forth into animation 
in places ſo unexpected, that ſome will needs have recourſe to a ſup- 
5 new creation, to account for their ſudden appearance. Theſe 
minute animals, make their appearance as reptiles, or as ſmall fiſhes, 
and move about for a time; they are ſhut up in a narrow cell, cloſe- 
y ſurrounding their bodies, and under the names of aurelia, &c. ſeem 
tombed for a ſeaſon ; they burſt their narrow manſions, take wing, 
and are for ever buſy during the very ſhort period of their enlarged 
exiſtence, The embryo of the viviparous kind, naturaliſts tell us, 
is alſo an egg impregnated like the other ; it appears, however, to be 
of a more delicate conſtitution, and only capable of being matured in 
the body of the animal. 188 | 

4. Nutriments.) The. human body is accounted the moſt exqui- 
ſite in its formation, aud the nearer the other animals approach to this, 


the higher degree of ſagacity they ſeem generally endowed with. 


Anatomiſts tell us, that the food which we take, being carey and 
mixed with the ſaliva, and thereby rendered fit for digeſtion, deſcends 
into the ſtomach z where being ſtill further thinned by the juices 
there, and undergoing a gentle warmth and attrition, it is di- 
geſted and thrown into the guts, by the periſtaltic or wormlike mo- 
tion, of which, and the compreſſion of ſurrounding muſcles it is car» 
ried along: being now mixed with bile from the gall-bladder and 
liver, and the juice of the pancreas or ſweat bread, the groſs parts 
are protruded through the bowels ; the nutritive, or thin and milky, 
chyle, is abſorbed 1 the lacteals (ſmall tubes ſpread on the guts) 
through which it paſſes to the receptaculum chyli, and thence through 


the thoracic duct, and left ſubclavian vein, mixing with the blood, it 


enters the heart. 

5. Circulation. ] And now, having got to this living and powerful 
ſpring of action, which waits not to be renewed by the application of 
winches, or the winding up of wheels; but whether we ſleep or arg 
awake, by night and by day, like an unwearied and faithful labourer, 


+ with muſcular exertions, continually diſtributes the vital ſtream 


through our complicated frame, till their varied functions ceaſe, and 
the tenement of clay is inhabited no more. Having got to the heart 
in ſurveying the animal oeconomy, we might hence take our depar- 
ture, and following the blood in its circulation through the body, We 
might explore the inmoſt receſſes of this wonderful piece of mecha- 
niſm ; we might ſee it, when all was in health and in vigour, every 
part ready to ſpring into action, or all at eaſe ; we might obſerve the 
thouſand changes it is incident to; enervated by labour, or enfeebled 
by age; racked by pain, and diſordered by every kind of excels; we 
might obſerve it agitated by the paſſions, oppreſſed with grief, and 
_ relief in a ſigh or in tears; invigorated with hope; convul 
with laughter, tremulous with joy, with ſear or with anger, and 
with the exceſs of any of theſe, brought to its end. We might mix 
with the features, ſee them growing into expreſſion, obſerve paleneſs 
or a bluſh betraying the ſecret emotions of the ſoul ; the eye and the 
ear we might minutely examine; ſee how they convey information to 
the mind, amuſe it with yarious objects of beauty, or captivate it with 
the bewitching melody of ſounds ; we might notice the diſorder in 
ts moſt exquiſite parts, when from intenſe application, and W 
| other 
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other inexplicable cauſes, reaſon goes aſtray, and the patient is 
inſane; but man is beyond the ee, of himſelf: the philo- 
ſopher may enquire, and the phy ician draw his concluſion; their 
theories may be ſpecious and oftentimes juſt, but it ſeems they muſt 
be ſhort ; and the more they enter into this extenſive field of enquiry, 
the more they will ever ſee before them for examination and for con- 
jeQure. | 

: The heart, as deſcribed by anatomiſts, is a muſcle of conig, figure, 
' furniſhed with its cavities, valves and tubes, as an hydrefemii© ma- 
chine; we may conceive ſome idea of its motions, by obſerving the 

mechaniſm and effects of a pump, or a common pair of bellows; 

from the veins the blood enters the cavities or ventricles of the heart, 

through openings called auricles; the ventricles contraQting, the blood 

is thrown through the arteries all over the body. And this circulation 

may be defined tobe a perpetual motion of the blood, in conſequence of 
the action of the heart and arteries, which impel it —_—_ all parts of 
the body, from whence it is brought back by the veins. The arteries, at 

their firſt branching out from the heart, are large hollow tubes called 

aortz ; the veins, at their entering the heart, are alſo large hollow 

tubes called venz cavæ. From the minute branches or extremities of 
the arteries diſtributed through the body, ariſe the veins, and the 

tranſparent lymphatics; the veins to receive the blood and return it 

to the heart; the lymphatics to carry off the lymph or thinner part of 
the blood, to keep it in a right temper for flowing through the veins 

and to diſtribute the lymph to the chyle in its paſſage to the heart, for 
the purpoſe of diluting and preparing it to incorporate with the blood. 

Although the chyle keep perpetually flowing into the blood, yet no 

redundance enſues, as the different glands are continually ſecreting the 
other fluids of the body from the general maſs, as, the ſaliva, bile, &c. Oi 
theſe the ſweat is not the ſmalleſt diſcharge we experience; the effſuvia 
continually thrown off by the reſpiration of the lungs, we are told, far 

exceeds it, but is in fact, the ſame evacuation through different chan- 

nels: hence, thofe who perſpire the moſt in ſummer, their pores being 

Cclofed by cold in the winter, the diſcharge is thrown upon the lungs, 

and they become peculiarly liable to aſthmatic complaints, eſpecially 

if the atmoſphere be already too humid to receive the diſcharge. 

Some anatomiſts ſeem unwilling to aſſume a perfect knowledge of the 
uſe of the air inſpired by the lungs ; it is known to be inſtrumental in 

ſpeech, and to convey ſmells. When the left ventricle has thrown 
the blood to the remote parts of the body, and it has found the way 
back again to the right auricle of the heart; the right ventricle re- 

ceives it, and throws it through the pulmonary artery, reeking into 
the lungs ; here the air ſeems as, a. vehicle to carry off the noxious 

ſteam ; and from the phlogiſton or principle of fire it may be freugh! 

with, it 1 14 refreſhes and helps to renew the vivifying quality of 
the crimſon ſtream ; before, returning by the pulmonary veins throug" 

the left auricle of the heart, the lett ventricle ſends it on the ſame 
kindly errand it has already run through the body. 

6. Will, Brain, Nerves.] Hitherto we have conſidered the ani- 
mal functions, as they ſeem paſſively carried on, and it is thought that 
vegetation is produced in ſimilar ways-or operations; it.is found, the 
plant has its circulating fluids, and cannot live without air. r. 
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animals have alſo voluntary motion, and among theſe man is moſt emi- 
nently . in ſurveying him in this point of view, new 
wonders ariſe, and ſtill more incomprehenſible ; we may have a remote 
idea of the circulation of the fluids in a uniform way; we may ob · 
ſerve the ſwelling of the tide, the courſes of the heavenly bodies, the 
growing of plants, the motion of. the winds, and other inanimate bo- 
dies; we may ſay it is all natural, and conceit we comprehend it; 
and indeed, even here the philoſopher may lay aſide his enquiries, 
and ſhare with us our wiſdom, without much degrading himfelf. But 
wheff Wome to contemplate voluntary action, the ſage and the child 
ſeem at once on a level ; alike unable to comprehend the powers they 
enjoy, and alike capable of employing them to their "kings z the child 
may found his rattle, and rejoice in its noiſe ; the philoſopher try his 
expetiments, and build up his theory with equal delight, and each 
preſently tire of his toy: they fit down to their victuals, this one 
knows he has to bend his arm, graſp his ſpoon, and open his mouth; 
the other may ſpeculate on the neceſſary contractiones flexorum di- 
giterum, el lin, Oc. he may have an idea of the complicate diſpo- 
ſition of the muſcles about the jaw (with their long hard names) for 
receiving the morſel; he may think of the nervous fluid or animal 
ſpirits, being neceſſary for producing theſe actions, and he will be as 
near comprehending the matter, as his little fellow partaker of the 
banquet ; however, our diſordered frame may often derive relief from 
his knife, and eaſe from his preſcription, and, ſociety will do well to 
encourage his uſeful labours, and to reſtrain the hardy and unthinking 
empiric, who, without knowing any thing of the frame, attempts to 
repair it, who brings ſcandal on the profeſſion, and loads with irrepa- 
rable infirmity, the victim to credulity. a 
Anatomiſts, in deſcribing the body as an animated machine, inform 
us, that from the brain, which they imagine to be the ſeat of the un- 
derſtanding, ariſe certain branches, which they ſuppoſe to be ſaſciculi, 
or bundles of extremely fine tubes, ſo minute indeed, that their cavi- 
ties cannot be diſcovered ; theſe they call nerves; they tell us, that 
they are the inſtruments of ſenſation, and diſtributed throughout the 
whole frame, that whatever we feel is only experienced by theſe con- 
veying the ſenſations to the brain ; but, how this is done, is matter of 
diſpute : ſome ſuppoſe, that however objects affect us, whether they 
come in contact with the hand or any other part of the body, 'whe- 
ther their rays fall upon the retina of the eye, which is an expanſion 
of the optic nerves, or their effluvia enter the noſe, and ftrike on the 
olfactory ones, whether ſounds be in the ear or taſtes in the mouth, 
the nerves receive the impreſſion and vibrate it to the brain. Others 
object that they are ſlack, moiſt, and ſurrounded with ſoft parts, and 
are therefore unfit for. vibrations; according to their conjectures, the 
brain is a gland ſecreting from the blood an inviſibly fine fluid, called 
the animal ſpirits or nervous fluid; this flows continually through the 
nerves, and is tranſmitted into all the parts of the frame. To all theſe 
proceſles in our nice elaboratory, the infant owes its growth, and the 
man of years his continuance ; were our hands of ſteel, or our bones 
of adamant, they would ſoon be worn out, but fitted to receive the 
nutrimental fluids, they mock the violence of labour, and only gather 
ſtrength from the duties impoſed on them; by theſe the O__ — 
gu | 
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ded with nails, and by theſe the jaws are furniſhed with teeth. 
he fluid which. flows with an equable motion through the nerves, is 
affected in its motions by every object that ftrikes upon theſe ; and, as 
to ſtop the end of a tube, is to ſtop the motion of the whole contain- 
ed fluid, ſo the extremity of the nerve being affected, the animal ſpi- 
rits top at once, and faithfully give to the brain or ſenſorium, the ya- 
ried impreflions of pleaſure and pain. It is when the mind willeth, 
that theſe animal ſpirits ruſhing into the muſcles, contraR them, and 
thus put the body into action: but here the man of ſcience muſt hold, 
and here his conjectures ſeem to have an end. e 
= a ear Obſerwations.] The bones ſuſtain the other parts 
of the body, they ſerve as levers for the muſcles to act upon, 
and defend thoſe parts from external injuries, that are of the greateſt 
conſequence to be preſerved, as the brain, ſpinal marrow, heart, &c. 
Every cylindrical bone contains a marrow, for the purpoſe of ſoſten- 
ing it and rendering it leſs brittle ; in young tender bones, the marrow 
e leſt being too oily, it ſhould ſoften them too much; by 
their being hollow they are light, yet their diameters being kept large, 
they are leſs hable to be broke ; which mechaniſm being yet more con- 
venient for birds, the bones of their wings, and for the ſame reaſon 
their quills have very large cavities ; while the legs of other animals, 
and particularly of man, have their bones more ſolid for ſupporting of 
weight. Some inſects and fiſhes have ſhells inſtead of bones, which 
ſerve them alſo for defence, their muſcles being inferted into theſe at 
a diſtance from the center of motion of each joint; their motions are 
flow, ſtrong and ſimple : therefore, in this ſort of animal, quickneſs 
of motion, where it is wanted, is procured by a number of joints, as 
may be ſeen in the legs of a flea; and variety of motion, by joints 
with different directions, as may be obſerved in a lobſter. | 
Muſcles: are diſtinct portions of fleſh, which by contracting, per- 
' -form the motions of the body. Tendons are the fame fibres, more 
| cloſely connected that they may poſſeſs leſs ſpace in a limb, and be in- 
ſeried in leſs room into a bone. We may conſider the fibres of the 
| muſcles comparatively looſe,. as flax. on a ſpinning-wheel, and the 
| tendons {mall but ſtrong like the thread taking the ſpindle. © 
| | Ligaments are ſtrong tendons to bind down the muſcles, or hold 
= together ſuch bones as have motion. 
| Cartilages cover the ends of the moving bones, to prevent their 
attrition. 1 | | 
. Membranes, bedewed with innumerable minute unctuous rills, cover 
or line almoſt all the component parts of the body; even our true 
ſkin or cutis, is a compact, ſtrong and ſenſible membrane, having 
nerves terminating ſo plentifully in all its ſuperficies, for the ſenſe of 
touching, that the fineſt inſtrument. can prick no where without touch- 
ing ſome of them; and the outer ſkin, or euticula, is alſo a thin but 
inſenſible membrane; between theſe ſkins is a ſmall quantity of 
ſlimy matter or mucus, it is moſt conſiderable where the cuticle is 
thickeſt, and is black, white or duſky, ſuch as is the complexion ; the 
colour of this, and the cuticle or ſcarf ſkin, being the only difference 
between Europeans and Africans, or Indians; the fibres of the true 
kin being alike in all men. If artificial machines by caſus} ſupplies 
| of oil be made to run glib; the animal frame in this reſpett __ to 
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have peculiar advantages, the joints are tipped with cartillage, and 
ſurniſhed with a mucilaginous matter, called ſinovia, their motions 
tre ſo fine we ſeem not to have the leaft feeling of their movements, 
and the whole machine ſeems to be amply ſupplied with Jubricati 
fluids. It is remarkable, that though our joints are ſo free from 
fritiof, yet whether we fit or ſtand, or in whatever poſition we be, 
the body ſeems fixed and firm, without effort ; it ſeems the bones are 
ſtayed by the muſcles, as the yards in a ſhip are kept ſteady by the 
braces ; if in this the ſtarboard braces be let go, the larboard ones 
prevail; if in the body a muſcle becomes paralytic, its antagoniſt one 
contracts and diſtorts the part. It ſeems the general idea, that all our 
motions are performed by contractions of the muſcles, that theſe are 
produced by an influx of fluids into their parts, and, reſpecting how 
this brings about the effect, various have been the opinions; perhaps, 
if we can content ourſelves to derive inſormation from an homely ex- 
ample, in the inſtance of a cord fixed at the ends, growing tight when 
wet with rain, and hanging looſe in dry weather; we may ſee the 
manner of animal exertions; er the parts of the muſcle are more 
cloſely attracted to each other by the influx of the fluid, and this may 
bring about the neceffary contraction. | | | 

To tell how the mind ſets the animal ſpirits in motion, for the pur- 
poſes of action, or deſcribe how theſe return information to the mind, 
ſeems infinitely removed beyond the comprehenfion of the moſt fagaci-- 
ous naturaliſt ; and alike eludes the enquiries of the unlearned, and the 
ſubtil reſearches of the man of ſkill. | | 
8. Compariſon of Brutes with Man.) Of all the tribes of ſublunary 
creation, quadrupeds ſeem to make the neareſt approaches to man, in 
their ſtructure and in their fagacities. Of theſe, ſome of the monkey 
kind bear ſo near a likeneſs to him in their fabrick, that anatomiſts 
have diſcovered very little difference in their internal conformation, 
Of the ouran outang, diſſected and thus compared with man, it has 
been ſaid eſpecially, the tongue, and all the organs of the voice were 
the ſame, yet the animal was dumb; the brain was formed in the fame 
manner with that of man, yet the creature wanted reaſon ; an evident - 
proof, that no diſpoſition of matter will give mind ; and that the body 
how nicely ſoever formed, is formed in vain, when there is not in- 
fuſed a ſoul to direct its operation Theſe imitative animals, from 
copying the manners of man, and being ſo like him in their figure, 
have in his eyes a wonderful air of ſagacity, which ſeems to give 
them a pre- eminence over the other parts of the brute creation; but 
they are perhaps equalled, or even exceeded in invention, docility, 
and attachment, by animals that ſeem of a far leſs perfect figure. F 
monkeys, in making their depredations on the-corn, or the orchards 
of the huſbandman, plant centinels to give the alarm in cafe of dan- 
ger, this policy is obſerved generally by the other gregarious quadru- 
peds, in a ftate of nature, and even by the birds, who might man 
of them teach the ape a leffon of art, in the nice conſtruction of them 
neſts ; and if he do attempt, as ſome ſay, a fort of hut, the aukward 
looking beaver ſeems to very much exceed him. Indeed the natives 
of thoſe countries where this little animal exerts its ingenuity, from 
their leading a roving life, ſeem ſcarcely to have leiſure to diſplay on 
their wigwams, an architecture equal to that which the beavers be- 
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ſtow on their huts. The aſſociating together for repelling a powerful 
invader, is alſo common to the other gregarious animals as well as to 
apes ; even the ſheep, in a ſtate of nature, unite together for the 
common defence, the ewes falling into the center, the rams taking the 
poſt of danger, bravely cn them by help of their horns. Both 
the hind and fore limbs of animals of the monkey kind. are furniſhed 
with a ſort of hands, peculiarly adapted for the purpoſes of climbing, 
though in this exerciſe they are often ſeen _y ht in their woods, we 
are told, they naturally run there upon all fours, and hence their 
palms and foals are equally beaten and callous; that when they are 
taken, their hands are tied behind them, to teach them to walk u 
right; that they learn this attitude after ſome time; and thus inſtruct- 
— they are ſent into Europe to aſtoniſh the ſpeculative with their 
near approaches to humanity, while it is never conſidered, how much 
is natural, and how much has been acquired in the ſavage ſchools of 
Benin and Angola. | 

This animal, ſo expert in imitation, ſeems exceeded in wiſdom by 
the unwieldy elephant ; and muſt in attachment and perſonal courage, 
yield, with all other brutes, to the dog, that faithful and conſtant 
companion of man, which rejoices in finding out and obeying the will 
of its maſter. Eh = 
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CLasses of ANIMALS, 
1 5 5 

1. Analyſes, Obſervations, c.] The innumerable and various tribes 
of living creatures which inhabit our globe ate : aerial, the birds of 
the air; terreſtrial, man and the beaſts of the field; aquatic, fiſhes ; 
and amphibious, thoſe animals which live both on land and in the 
water, as ſerpents, frogs and lizards, tortoiſes, &c. Inſects and 
worms may be conſidered as an inferior ſoit of beings, creatures to 
be found in every habitable part of the creation; and ſome of them 
in their changes, belong ſucceſſively to the waters, the earth, and 
the air, Myriads of minute creatures of this deſcription, inviſible to 
us, are found to inhabit places we might ſuppoſe deſtitute of life; 
where putrefaction prevails, theſe creatures have their reſidence ; 
they ſwarm in the air and a variety of fluids; they inhabit the green 
leaf, the bodies of living animals, and indeed almoſt every other ſub- 
ſtance that is not of adamantine hardneſs or poiſonous quality. We 
hardly account their bodies as the fleſh of beaſts, of fiſhes, or of birds; 
they are without bones and blood; and have only a white ſerous 
fluid circulating through them in place of blood. 

From our beiag accuſtomed from our childhood to behold livin 
creatures moving in the waters, we get reconciled to the ſight, and 
hardly wonder how they exiſt without ſuffocation. Were we to judge 
of animal life, however, merely from the feelings we have of our 

own 
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own exiſtence, we ſhould fooliſhly pity them as oppreſſed by the 
denſe fluid wherein they reſide, and ignorantly account their ſituation 
unnatural ; 2 ſlight knowledge of anatomy, however, ſhews us, that 
the reverſe is the caſe, 

We have already ſeen the circulation of the blood in the human 
frame, how the left ventricle of the heart throws it through the arte- 
ries, to the remote parts of the body ; how the veins take it up and 
return it to the right ventricle ; how this throws the crimſon ſtream 
reeking to the lungs, there to be fanned by the inſpired air, before it 
be again returned to the left ventricle. The hearts of other animals 
that live in the air, and that have red blood 1n their bodies, as beaſts 
and birds, are alſo formed with two ventricles, and their blood is in 
like manner hot. The heart of fiſhes and amphibia has but one ven- 
tricle, and their blood is cold; it therefore does not ſeem to need to 
be cooled by the air, and it only runs what anatomiſts call the ſhort 
circulation. Thus we fee in the very different elements, the air and 
waters, how their inhabitants are naturally fitted for their reſpective 
habitations. | 

Naturaliſts, in contemplating and deſcribing the innumerable tribes 
of animals, have grouped them together in a variety of ways; they 
have claſſed them according to their places of habitation and ways of 
life, their outward forms and internal ſtructure, their teeth or bills, 
their legs, wings or fins, their manner of moving, &c, &c. but whate 
ever diviſions they may have made in the immenſe variety, and how- 
ever obvious their diſtinctions may at firft ſeem to be, the gradations 
between animals of the meſt oppoſite kinds, are ſo minute and imper- 
ceptible, that in attempting to draw the animated picture, many crea- 
tures preſent themſelves of ſo equivocal a kind, it ſeems hard to deter- 
mine, whether they are infeQs, birds or quadrupeds, fiſhes or beaſts : 
thus ſome of the ſmaller tribes of fiſhes, as well as beaſts, riſe from 
their humble ſtations, take wing and fluiter through the air, as the 
flying fiſh and bat; while ſome fiſhes appear but like inſects or worms, 
as ſhell-fiſhes and polypi ; thoſe of the cetaceous kind, from the whale 
to the porpoiſe, have, like quadrupeds, cylindric bones, with marrow 
in them; like them, bring forth alive, and ſuckle their young; have 
their hearts ſimilarly formed ; muſt frequently come to the top of the 
water to breathe, and would actually drown if kept long enough un- 
der water. Hence ſome account theſe animals rather beaſts than 
fiſnes; and indeed the gradations between beafts and theſe kinds 
of animals, are ſo minute and indiſtint, that naturaliſts are at 
a loſs where to draw the line betwixt them; thus in deſcending from 
the beaſts of the field to the inhabitants of the waters, they are firſt 
web-footed as the otter; they are partly covered with ſcales as the 
beaver; their limbs are encloſed in their bodies, the extremities only 
appearing in ſhape like fins, as the ſeal or the morſe ; they live upon 
thore as well as in the water, and in fine they are without fore feet 
as the manati, or are only furniſhed with fins as the whale, and never 
come aſhore. To account for the continuance of theſe animals under 
water, ſeems attended with more difficulty than that of the true am- 
phibia ; ſome have ſuppoſed, that during the time they remain under 
water, the blood accumulates in the arteries, which dilate to re- 
ceive it ; and that by this means the circulation for a while keeps go- 
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ing on. There is another way of accounting for it, which in many 
caſes appears to be evidently the cauſe; between the ventrieles of the 
heart there is originally an aperture, called the foramen ovale, 
through which the blood is found to make the ſhort circulation, while 
the animal as yet continues in the womb ; on the birth of the animal, 
when it begins to breath, the foramen cloſes up, and the blood is 
thrown to the lungs, as already deſcribed. In ſome, however, as 
ſeals, the foramen is found open, and thus they are fitted for remain- 
ing long under water, by the blood circulating immediately through 
the heart, without being thrown to the lungs. Some birds alſo lead 
an amphibious ſort of lite, as gulls, cormorants, ducks, geeſe, ſwans, 
&c. they, like the quadrupeds juſt mentioned, are web-footed for 
' rowing in the water, and like them, overtake their fiſhy prey in their 
own element. 15 9 
It is lamentably true, that in ſome parts of the world, even 
man is reduced to the miſerable neceſſity of becoming an amphi- 
bious ſort of animal. Perhaps the gay and gaudy fair, glittering in 
their pearls, little confider the pain it coſts ſome of their wretched 
fellow creatures, to procure the little bauble. The ſhining little trin- 
ket is found in the ſhell, and ſometimes within the body of a large 
kind of oyſter. - Some have imagined it proceeds from a diſeaſe in the 
fiſh, This concreted ſubſtance is found to be of the ſame kind with 
the inſide of the ſhell which encloſes it, and which is therefore called 
mother of pearl. There are pearl fiſheries in America, but thoſe of 
Aſia are more celebrated; and of theſe the chief is carried on in the 
Perſian gulph. The wretched people that are deſtined to fiſh for 
panes are either negroes, or ſome of the pooreſt natives of Perſia. 
hey dive to the depth of fifteen fathom, and continue at the bottom 
an amazing length of time. Some, as we are aſſured, have been 
known to continue three quarters of an hour under water without 
breathing; and to one unuſed to diving, a few minutes would ſuffo- 
cate the ſtrongeſt. Whether from ſome effort the blood burſts the old 
paſſage with it had in the ſœtus, and circulates without going through 
the lungs, it is not eaſy to tell; but certain it is, that ſome bodies 
have been diſſected with this canal of communication open; and 
theſe extraordinary divers may be internally formed in that manner. 
If we conſider theſe wretched people in the midſt of their buſineſs, 
or experiencing the effects of their unnatural employ, we can perhaps 
hardly conceive a way of life more calamitous. Furniſhed with no 
other covering than a pair of gloves to defend ' his hands, while he 
icks the oyſters from the holes in the rocks, and a net hanging down 
rom his neck, to hold what he takes, the diver plunges to the bot- 
tom by help of a ſtone ; beſides tenipeſts and other dangers he has 
been expoſed to, he here becomes ſubject to ſuffocation ; [ſtaring 
monſters alſo of enormous ſize, affright him in this wretched fituati- 
on; and it is often in vain he labours to conceal himſelt from their 
view, by ſtirring up mud at the bottom: he falls a victim to their vo- 
racity, and is delivered from his wretchedneſs. Theſe divers uni- 
verſally labour under a ſpitting of blood; the moſt robuſt and healthy 
young men are choſen for this employment, but they ſeldom ſurvive 
it above five or fix years; their fibres become rigid; their eye- balls 
turn red; and they uſually die confumptive. While, from he * 
i: uction 
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ſtruction of the heart and lungs in land animals, and even in ſome of 
the fiſhes, we at once ſee the air abſolutely neceffary for their exift- 
ence; we are not to imagine, that the amphibia, nor even the 
| fiſhes which conſtantly keep under water, can hve without breathing, 
though ſome of them are without any lungs at all, Thoſe who have 
ſcen a fiſh in the water, muſt remember the motion of its lips and its 
gills; this without doubt is analogous to our breathing, for if they be 
ſtopt, it dies in convulſions. But it is not air, but water, that the 
fiſh actually ſucks in and ſpouts out through the gills at every moti- 
on; and how it draws its neceſſary ſupply of air from the water, can- 
not be accounted for ; but if it be deprived of it by being placed in a 
baſon of water under the receiver of an air pump, and the air be ex- 
hauſted, it inſtantly dies. | 

Having conſidered the fitneſs of the ſeveral kinds of animals, from 
their internal ſtructure, for their reſpective elements, we may now ob- 
ſerve their aptitude in other reſpefts to their various manner of 
life, 

2. 882 And firſt of quadrupeds, their heads, though dif- 
fering from each other, are in general adapted to their way of living. 
In ſome, it is ſharp, the better to fit the animal for turning up the 
earth, in which its food lies, or where it finds ſecurity. In ſome it is 
long, in order to give a 123 room for the olfactory nerves, as in 
dogs, who are to hunt and find out their pray by the ſcent. In others 
it is ſhort and thick, as in the lion, to encreaſe the ſtrength of the 
jaw, and to fit it the better for combat. In thoſe that feed upon 
graſs, they are enabled to hold down their heads to the ground, by a 
ſtrong tendinous ligament that runs from the head to the middle of the 
back. The teeth of animals are entirely fitted to the nature of their 
food. The teeth in gramenivorous animals, are edged before, and 
fitted for cutting their vegetable food. In the carnivorous kinds, they 
are pointed, and fitted for holding or tearing. The ſtomach is gene- 
rally proportioned to the quality of the animal's food, or the eaſe . 
with which it is obtained. In thoſe that live upon fleſh, and ſuch 
nouriſhing ſubſtances, it is ſmall and glandular. In thoſe that live 
entirely upon vegetables, it is very large; and thoſe who 'chew the 
cud, have no leſs than four ſtomachs, all which ſerve as ſo many las 
boratories, to prepare and turn their coarfe food into proper nouriſh- 
ment. In Africa, where the plants happen to afford greater nouriſli- 
ment than in our temperate climates, ſeveral animals that with us have 
four ſtomachs, have — but two. 1 

Their legs are equally fitted to their wants or enjoyments. In ſome, 
they are made for ſtrength only, and to fupport a vaſt unwieldy frame, 
without flexibility or beautiful ſymmetry. Thus the legs of the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus, or river-horſe, reſemble 
pillars. Deers, hares, and other creatures, that are to-find ſafety only 
in flight, have their legs made entirely for ſpeed ; they are ſſender 
and nervous, | ; 

Their feet are alſo formed to ſuit their manner of life. They are 
furniſhed with fingers for holding, with claws for tearing, with mem- 
branes or webs for ſwimming or with hoofs for traverfing extenſive 
tracts of rugged country. The porcupine and hedgehog, covered 
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with ſharp quills or prickles, and the armadillo.with ſcales, find Iſe- 


curity in coiling themſelves up, and preſenting theſe to the attacks of 
their enemies. | | | ö 

Their covering ſeems alſo adapted to their wants or ſituations. 
The fox and the wolf, which in temperate climates have but ſhort 
hair, have a fine long fur in the frozen regions, near the pole. On 
the contrary, thoſe dogs which with us have long hair, when carried 
to Guinea or Angola, in a ſhort time caſt their thick covering, and aſ- 
ſume a lighter Tels and one more adapted to the warmth of the 
country. The beaver, and the ermine, which are found in the great- 
er plenty in the cold regions, are remarkable for the warmth and de- 


licacy of their furs; while the elephant and the rhinoceros, that are 


natives of the line, have ſcarce any hair at all. 

3. Birds. ] Birds, next to quadrupeds, ſeem to demand our atten- 
tion; and theſe appear equally adapted to their ſituations. Formed 
generally for a life of ſwiftneſs, through the air, in place of fore feet, 
they are furniſhed with expanſive wings, which ſtretching out as they 
ſtrike downwards, and contracting as they raiſe them in their flight, 
they are thus enabled to ſupport themſelves in an element, that is ſo 
much lighter than themſelves. Their bodies are ſharp before for 
cleaving the air; their legs are light and flender, and with their tails 
ſpread out, they ſteer themſelves as with an helm. As theſe beauti- 
fol creatures have to traverſe the regions of air, and regard objects 


afar off, their ſight is keen and piercing, their hearing quick, and their 


voices loud, beyond that of other animals. Like quadrupeds, alſo, 
their different tribes are fitted for thęit particular ſtations and ways of 
life. The rapacious kinds, booted to the toes, are furniſhed with ſtrong 
hooked claws and beaks, notched at the end for holding and tearing ; 
the crane kinds, with naked and ſcaly legs, for wading in the water, 
and ducks, with ſhort ones and web feet for paddling or rowing ; their 
dily feathers throw off the water from their bodies, and their bills are 
nervous at the point, that they may feel their food in the mud or wa- 
ter. Some, as the oftrich, deſtined to keep on the ground, have 
ſtrong muſcular legs, and are furniſhed with ſhort little wings to help 
them in running. This largeſt of all birds, is ſaid to be rode on like 
a @ horſe, and to vaſtly exceed it in ſwiftneſs, Their ſtomachs are pe- 

culiarly formed to * quality of their food: In the rapacious kinds, 
the eſophagus, or gullet, is found replete with glandulous bodies, 
which ſerve to dilute and macerate the food as it paſſes into the ſto- 
mach, which is always very large in proportion to the ſize of the 
bird, and generally wrapped round wath fat, in order to encreaſe its 
warmth and powers of digeſtion. In graniverous birds, the gullet di- 
lates juſt above the breaſt bone, and forms a pouch or bag, called the 
crop. This is replete with falivary.glands, which ſerve to moiſten 
and ſoften the grain and other food which it contains. After the dry 
food of the bird has been macerated for a convenient time, it then 
_ paſſes into the belly, where, inſtead of a ſoft, moiſt ſtomach, as in the 
rapacious kinds, it is ground between two pair of muſcles, commonly 


called the gizzard, covered on the inſide with a ſtony ridgy coat, and 


| almoſt cartilaginous. 
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4 Amphibia.] The animals which compoſe the true amphibia, are 
but few ; a ſhort deſcription of each kind may therefore here be at- 
tempted. 2 3 iq 
ortoiſes chiefly live upon vegetables, but are alſo thought to eat 
inſets, ſnails, &c. Theſe harmleſs creatures drawing in their heads 
beneath the ſhell, which covers them like a pent-houſe, find in it an 
aſylum againſt the attacks of their rapacious enemies ; they are divided 
into two claſſes, the land tortoiſe and fea turtle, from the places 
where they are chiefly found; their limbs alſo correſponding to their 
reſpeQive ſtations, in one being clawed for walking on the land, in 
the other forming a ſtrong kind of paddles, for urging their way in the 
deep; both however are found to be amphibious, 
Frogs and toads, while in their tadpole ſtate, live upon the weed 
their pool ſupplies ; when grown to maturity, their food is inſects 
and worms, 2 which they leave their native element, and come up- 
on land; there they lurk beneath the cool canopy of an herb, and 
waiting for their prey till it comes within their reach, with the moſt 
unerring aim, dart out their long and forked tongue, which is co- 
vered with a glutinous ſubſtance; to this the little animal adheres ,and 
is thus drawn into the jaws of its devourer. It is entertaining to ob- 
ſerve, how differently frogs are regarded in this and the neighbouring 
iland. In this country, where we have neither toads nor venomous 
creatures, girls at their hay- making will take them up, and play with 
or ſtroak them as they would little birds. In England, many turn 
from them with averſion, and generally they are cautious in handling 
them, for fear of meeting with the toad through miſtake. The-ap- 
lity of the frog, however, and its bright and poliſhed ſkin, might 
viouſly diſtinguiſh it from the dark and crawling toad, were there real 
danger in meeting with the latter; but the toad is found to be harm. 
leſs and noffenſve, ſometimes taking up its reſidence near the habi- 
rations of man, and if encouraged to it, even venturing into his dwell- 
ing, to be fed at his hand; however nauſeous or ſqualid they may 
appear to people in health, they are' applied to the relief of women 
labouring under the painful diſorder of a cancerous breaſt ; and while 
they afford ſuccour to the patient, die on the ſore. The frog is re- 
markable for changing with the weather, its colour becoming dull 
when the atmoſphere is dry, and it wants the grateful humidity 
which moiſtens its ſkin, and renders it alert and active. It has been 
kept and fed to anſwer the purpoſe of a weather glaſs, being heard 
to croak at the approach ot wet weather, but mute as a fiſh when it 
threatened a continuance of fair. But of all the wonders related in 
natural hiſtory, that of the toad's being found alive and healthy in 
the heart of trees and ſolid rocks, without the ſmalleſt iſſue from its 
cell, ſeems the moſt aſtoniſhing ; there it has been ſuppoſed to have 
had a torpid ſort of exiſtence for ages; but how the egg or ſpawn 
which produced it, firſt found admittance, is not eaſily accounted for. 
Jato ſtone we muſt ſuppoſe it found its entrance, while the ſubſtance 
was yet ſoft and unpetrified ; but how ſhall we account for its find- 
ing its way into a tree? Cabinet-makers remaik, of ſo cloſe a wood 
as mahogany, which grows in ſandy ſoils, that the ſand which has 
got into the ſubſtance of the wood, ſoon dulls the edge of their plane 
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irons; and if this aſcends with the juices ſapplied to the tree, may not 
the minute and embryo toad find a ſimilar admittance. 

Of the lizard kind, the animals are various; in this claſs we find 
,crocodiles, dragons, ſalamanders, and cameleons, creatures whoſe 
real hiſtory may afford entertainment to the contemplative z but to 
this, romance has added much of the marvellous. Thoſe who have ſeen 
the little four-footed newt or arglogher in our ditches, with its body 
_ terminating in a tail, may from it form a pretty juſt conception of the 
- figure of theſe animals, from the alligator of the river Amazons, of 
twenty- ſeven feet, to the ſmall cameleon but one inch long.” The 
.cameleon is ſometimes eleven inches long. It has been ſaid to feed 
upon the air; from this it ſeems to receive great refreſhmgnt ; it is 
ſometimes ſeen as it were blown up for two hours together, and then 
it continues growing leſs and leſs inſenſibly, till it appears quite lean 
and emaciated; but the air only gets between the muſeles and the 
ſkin ; for the muſcles themſelves are never ſwollen ; it is hardly ever 
obſerved to eat any thing, .except now and then a fly, which it takes 
half an hour to ſwallow ; like the frog, it takes the flies with its 
tongue, which is as long as its whole body. As this animal's ſkin ſuf- 
fers ſuch changes, from.its being puffed up or · only conttacted; we 
need not ſo much wonder when we are informed, that though natu- 
rally of a grey colour, it exhibits, when pron in the ſun, a greater 
variety of colours, than are ſeen in ſilks of the moſt variegated colour- 
ing. It is perhaps the moſt extraordinary part of this animal's hiſtory, 
that it can move one eye ſingly, or turn them both in different direc- 
tions, thereby looking two wiys at once. The leſſer lizards ap 
generally to be harmleſs playful little animals, though, like the toad, 
they be accounted venemous. Of this claſs of creatures is the flying 
dragon; its wings are very thin, reſembling thoſe of a flying fiſh ; and 
about its neck are a ſort of wattles, not unlike thoſe of a cock; this 
harmleſs little creature, which lives chiefly upon inſects, and 
even ſeems to embelliſh the foreſt with its beauty; we can hardly 
ſuppoſe that it ever gave birth to the fiery dragon of romance; this 
death-dealing creature ſeems rather to have taken its riſe from the 
ravages of ſerpents. Salamanders appear leſs active and beautiful 
than the lizards of the cameleon kind, but equally harmleſs ; with ap- 
petites and manners nearly-the fame, though fear 'has charged them 
with deadly venom ; and imagination has even given them an. habita- 
2 in the fre, a place they can endure about as well as a 

The iguana is a lizard about five feet long, and the body dbout as 
thick as one's thigh ; the ſkin is covered with ſcales like a ſerpent, the 
back furniſhed with a row of prickles, that ſtand up like the teeth of 
a ſaw, and the jaws are full of very ſharp teeth. This animal, though 
apparently formed for combat, is a harmleſs creature, ſporting in the 
water, or living among trees, feeding upon the flowers of the mahot, 
and the leaves of the mapou, that grow along the banks of the ſtream, 


and repoſing upon the branches of the trees that hang over the water. 


Its fleſh may be conſidered as the greateſt delicacy of Africa and 


America; and the ſportſmen of thoſe climates eaſily take it by help of | 


a nooſe and a ſtick. The ſcaly lizards are of various ſizes, from the 
| Iguana 
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: to the formidable crocodile, that unpeoples countries, and makes 
the moſt navigable rivers deſart and dangerous, 122 

But of all che animals that frequent the waters, or inhabit the fo- 
reſts, ſerpents ſeem moſt to repreſs the audacity of man, and to reſtrain 
his Yagrant excurſions. Againſt the force or rapacity of other dread- 
ful cteatures, arts and arms have been oppoſed with ſucceſs. The 
monſters of the deep have been drawn from their watry element, 
and their ſpoils converted to many uſeful purpoſes in life. Lions and 
tigers, with all their ferocity ; the elephant and rhinoceros, encom- 
aſſed with ſtrength ; and even the crocodile; with all its terrors, 
E been taught to ſubmit to the rein, to ſwell the pomp of mo- 
narchs, or rage among the tumults of mankind 3 but ſerpents, furniſh- 
ed at once with the moſt dreadful Log of annoyance, and the 
moſt elufive means of eſcape, ſeem in all ages to have baffled the 
proweſs of the lords of the earth. It is the moſt ſtriking character in 
the natural hiſtory of this iſland, that it does not give birth to theſe 
venomous creatures. Superſtition has deſcribed this privilege we en- 
joy, to the prayers of the Miſſionary Patrick ; but as.this is an ifland 
' herbs, poiſonous as well as nutritive and medicinal, perhaps there 
only wants an importation of ſerpents, to ſhew, that Ireland is as li- 
beral in the fupplies of life, as other countries are. The frog was de- 
fignedly introduced into Ireland, and ſoon multiplied to an amazing 
degree: and were accident or deſign to bring. vipers among us, we 
might ſoon have to be as cautious in piercing through a wood, or 
Jolling on a bank, as otber European nations. The ſerpents of Eu- 
rope, however, are few, feeble and diminutive, compared with thoſe 
of the other quarters of the globe. In the warm countries that lie 
within the tropics, where the climate ſupplies warmth and humidity, 
theſe creatures grow to an enormous ſize, and multiply in aſtoniſhing 
abundance. All along the ſwampy banks of the Niger and Oronooko, 
they are ſeen twining round the trunks of trees, and carrying on an 
unceaſing war againſt all other animals in their vicinity. Againſt one 
of theſe dreadful monſters, grown through ſucceſſive ages to one hun- 
dred, or one hundred and fifty feet long, the lion, or the tiger, and 
even the elephant himſelf, ſhould ſeem but feeble opponents, We 
need not therefore ſo much wonder at the accounts of the ancients, 
of a whole nation ſometimes ſhrinking from the ravages of a fingle ' 
ſerpent, when as yet they had not learned to combine their efforts 
together in oppoſing it. Even in more improved antiquity, we are 
told, that while Regulus led his army along the banks of the river Ba · 
grada, in Africa, an enormous ſerpent diſputed his paſſage over, and 
deſtroyed many of the army; and was not ſubdued, till the batter- 
ing engines were brought out againſt it, Theſe aſſailing it at a diſ- 
tance, it was ſoon deſtroyed. Its ſpoils were carried to Rome, and 
the general decreed an ovation for bis ſucceſs, We are aſſured, that 
it was one hundred and twenty feet long, by Pliny, who fays, be him- 
ſelf faw the ſkin, which was kept in the capitol. And we have recent 
accounts from travellers, that there are ſerpents at this day, which, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition, combat with and-deftroy the tiger and the buf-. 
falo. In this dreadful engagement, their teeth are but of little uſe ; 
it is by the ſtrong verberation of = tail, by twining its 1 
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: that of its antagoniſt, and drawing the knot with convulſive energy, 
the enormous reptile breaks every bone in the quadruped's body, and 
then at one morſe] devours its prey. In fact the largeſt kind of ſer- 
pents are none of them venomous, and many of the ſmall kind are 
harmleſs and inoffenfive, In Africa, they are received under the pro- 
tection of the natives, and are ſeen in their houſes clinging to the 
roofs, unmoleſting and undiſturbed. In ſome parts, they are idolized 
as the tutelar deities of the country, and have their temples, their 
prieſts, and their ſacrifices. In Aſia, theſe beautifully coloured ani- 
mals meet with equal kindneſs; and even in Italy, the Eſculapian 
ſerpent, which is one of this kind, is conſidered. as a uſeful domeſtic 
for deſtroying the mice; there it is ſuffered to crawl about the cham- 
bers, and ſometimes it even creeps into bed to the people. 
The venomous ſnakes are diſtinguiſhable from the other, by two 
large teeth or fangs, that hang out beyond the lower jaw; they grow 
one on each ſide, and ſometimes two, from two moveable bones in 
the upper jaw; by ſliding theſe bones backward or forward, they have 
a power of erecting or depreſſing the fangs at pleaſure. The glands 
that prepare the venomous fluid, are fituated on each fide of the head, 
behind the eyes, and have their canals leading from thence to the bot- 
tom of the fangs in the upper jaw, where they empty into a kind of 
bladder; the fangs are hollow within, and have an opening towards 
the point like the flit of a pen, through which, when the provoked 
animal erects theſe dreadful weapons, ſtrikes them into its enemy, 
and thus preſſes them down upon the bladder, the venom makes its 
way into the wound. It is remarkable, that this venom, a ſmall drop 
of it thus inflited, ſhall contaminate the whole frame, if a cure be 
not adminiſtered ; yet a quantity of it may be taken inwardly without 
any harm; but in fact to introduce any fluid into the circulation of 
the blood, that has not been prepared in the elaboratory of the ſto- 
mach, and ſecreted by the lacteal veins, is enough to deſtroy the 
body; even milk, that ſeems the moſt mild and nouriſhing of all 
1 fluids, if it be injected into a vein, it will quickly become fatal, and 
kill with more certain deſtruction than the venom of a viper. Ser- 
pents have a moſt wonderful capacity of ſwallowing creatures of 
greater thickneſs than themſelves; their jaws are held together at the 
| roots by a ſtretching muſcular ſkin ; by which means, they can open 
1 them extremely wide; the throat, like ſtretehing leather, dilates to 
admit the morſel; the ſtomach receives it in part; and the reſt re- 
mains in the gullet, till putrefaction and the juices of the ſerpent's 
body, unite to diſſolve it. After thus gorging itſelf, the animal be- 
comes quite heavy and torpid; the naked Indian then ventures to al- 
fail it, and deſtroys it at his pleaſure. Theſe animals, though thus 
voracious, are capable of enduring the longeſt abſtinence. 

From the long and ſlender form of the ſerpent, we might be in- 
duced to imagine, the motions and ſtructure in it and the earth- worm, 
were ſimilar io each other; in theſe, however, they are very differ- 

ent. The ſerpent has a great number of ribs, and a back-bone with 
numerous joints, which it cannot ſhorten or lengthen, though it has 2 
: wan power of bending it in every direction. This animal, therefore, in | 
ns progreſſion, muſt bend its body, and throw itſelf forward 105 its | 

4 5g pring, 


ſpring. The earth-worm, on the other hand, has no back-bone; but 
a number of rings, or a ſpiral muſcle that runs round its whole body 


from head to tail; it therefore can lengthen or contraQ itſelf z can 


ſtretch out the ſlimy fore-part of the body; with this ſtick to the 
ground; and then by contracting itſelf, bring up the rear. The am- 
phibia are remarkable for frequently caſting their ſkins. Many are 
the creatures which idle curioſity has put to the torture, in order to 


try how much they could endure ; and in ſuch cruel hands, the am- 


phibia have proved themſelves extremely tenacious of life. 
5. Fiſhes.) Fiſhes are a claſs of creatures, that appear, both in 
ſtructute and ſagacity, quite inferior to other animals; though capa- 
ble of enduring famine an amazing length of time, they appear.moſt 
yoracious creatures; a ceaſeleſs deſire for food ſeems the ruling im- 
pulſe of their actions; and their life one continued ſcene of violence 
or evaſion. I" | To 5 
Fiſhes are formed for making their way through the water, in a 
manner ſomewhat ſimilar to birds for cleaving the air; in place of 


wings they have fins; they are alſo furniſhed with a ſpreading tail; 


this laſt ſeems to give the grand impetus in their motions ; and to this 
the fins ſeem ſubſervient in ſteering the animal, We have ſeen among 
the amphibia, a kind of animals furniſhed with venom. without being 
themſelves deſtroyed thereby. Among fiſhes, the torpedo, and ſoine 
others of the ray kind, afford ſomething ſtill more wonderful in their 
hiſtory ; theſe animals have the power of es the perſon who 
handles them with numbneſs; if he even but touches them with the 
end of his ſtick, he feels the ſhock z which from its effects, and from 
this circumſtance, appears to be electrical; but how the animal pre- 
pares the charge, and how it keeps it from diſcharging in the denſe 
fluid it reſides in, ſeems quite unaccountable. 5 

Fiſhes and amphibia are produced from ſpawn, from eggs, or are 
brought forth alive. | 

It is remarkable of many tribes of the brute creation, eſpecially of 
the lower orders, that at certain ſeaſons, eſpecially on the approach 
of winter, when they are debarred from food by the 3 y- of the wea- 
ther, they ſeek themſelves retreats, and go to fleep ; where they con- 
tinue in a torpid ſtate, apparently dead, till the coming of warm wea- 
ther, which again calls them, to enjoy a more active, enlarged. life ; 
and to feed on the banquet the ſeaſon ſets before them. In this way, 
fiſhes are ſaid to be bound up by the froſt in the northern rivers of the 
world, till the return of the ſun thaws their priſon, and reſtores them 
to their former liberty. We may perhaps conclude, however, that 


they are rather lying dormant in the water under the ice, than frozen 


up in it; ſo great an exceſs of cold, ſhould ſeem too intenſe for any 

deſcription of animal life to endure. Ss LES 
6. Inſeds and Worms.] Inſects, and animals of the worm kind, 
ſeem to form the loweſt order among the various tribes of living crea» 
tures which inhabit our globe: of this deſcription we may reckon 
all thoſe which have not red blood circulating through their bodies, 
whether it be the kraken of the Norway ſeas, a mile and a half in 
circumference, raifing itſelf in the water, its antennæ or arms, at firſt 
appearing like a number of ſmall iſlands, and then like a foreſt of pro- 
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ing our thirſt, we may ſwallow 


capes our fight, and which in 
nail or the lobſter, the flea or the 


by thouſands ; whether it be the 
ſcorpion, the worm or the fly. 
Whatever has been related of the voracity of the amphibia, their 
tenacity of life, or their A caſting their ſkin, ſeems peculiarly 
to hold in the lower claſs of animals; among theſe, the tearing away 


2 large trees; or the > Ming o that from its minuteneſs, 


of a limb, appears to be but a ſmall calamity : the lobſter, the crab, 


the ſpider, and others, frequently in their combats meet with loſſes of 
this kind ; but they ſoon 3 again. This ſeems extraordinary; but 
what ſhall we ſay of thoſe that ſeem to multiply even by deſtruction? 
The earth-worm, when cut in two, is ſeen to become two diſtinct 
creatures; from the head end a tail is ſoon found to iſſue; and from 
the tail part, by ſlower degrees, a new head 3 but animals 
of the polypus kind, ſeem to offer in their hiſtory ſomething ſtill 
more aſtoniſhing : theſe creatures, which appear like vegetable ſub- 
ſtances floating on the water, are found to be real living animals hunt- 
ing their prey. The body of this animal appears like a bag, ſur- 
rounded at the mouth with a number of antennæ, or arms, with 
which as feelers, it finds and draws in its prey; theſe it can contract 
or lengthen at pleaſure, and indeed its whole body ſeems capable of 


the ſame dilatation or contraction; ſo that its form is ſcarcely fixed 


or certain, but changes in ſize and figure according to its motions, or 
the variations of heat and cold. On their bodies are diſcovered a 
number of wart-like protuberances, which are found to be themſelves 
young polypi, feeding and fiſhing for themſelves, while they at the 
fame time derive nutriment from the parent; theſe every now and 
then drop off to make way for others, and to become themſelves the 
heads of fimilar colonies, which even begin to bud before the ſepara- - 
tion from the parent in maturity. Some may wonder at the magni- 
tude of the elephant, and others be aſtoniſhed at the ſmallneſs of the 
animalcule ; but of all the animals that are found in the creation, the 
polypus ſeems moſt a prodigy to the philoſopher ; it has been twiſted 
and twined, and turned infide out; it has been cut to pieces both 
lengthways and croſſways, ſtill it was found to retain its vivacious 
principle, each part becoming an animal of itſelf, and like its original, 
the parent of a colony. As theſe animals ſeem the moſt imperfe& 
in their formation, ſo they offer a wonderful variety in their fize and 
their ſhapes. The kraken is faid to be an enormous polypus, and 
ſponges with the ſtrange variety of coralline ſubſtances which appear 
like plants in the fea, and in ſome parts obſtru& navigation by their 
growth, are all accounted the fabrications and cells of minute crea- 
tures of the polypi kind. To underſtand how they are capable of 
rearing ſuch works, and indeed how all ſhelled animals are furniſhed 
with their covering, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that their bodies are 


" ſupplied with a ſlimy matter, which as it ouzes out, and ſometimes per- 


haps joins with extraneous ſubſtances, acquires the coralline conſiſtency, 

the toughneſs of ſponge, or the hardneſs of ſhell, In this way the 

lobſter obtains its caſing ; and in this way the ſnail is obſerved, as it 

grows bigger and bigger, to add layer to layer to the mouth of its 

Hell, until it bas obtained its largeſt volutions. | 
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Among the amphibia, we have ſeen ſerpents furniſhed with venom; 
among inſeQs there are creatures, furniſhed with ſimilar weapons: 
the ſcorpion has been noted from antiquity for its venom; and the 
ſpider, however harmleſs it may appear to us, is furniſhed with a poi- 
Gt under its claws, ſufficiently deſtructive to the minute creatures it 
preys upon; but of all the ſpiders we have ever heard of, the moſt 
extraordinary things have been related of the tarantula; this animal 
is about three quarters of an inch long; and in the fields of Italy, 
ſometimes bites the peaſants as they are mowing down the graſs; a 
flight inflammation enſues, as from any other puncture, which heals 
without danger; they affect, however, to feel, on this occaſion, a 
variety of extraordinary ſymptoms and paſſions, only to be removed 
by the powers of mufick. This deception has long been impoſed 
upon the reſt of Europe, but is now well known to be all a collufion. 
T he credulous traveller, however, who wiſhes, when from home, to 
ſee all that is marvellous, may at this day, for a trifle, be .entertain- 
ed with the extraordinary farce: the actors produce this famed little 
inſect, and one of them ſuffers himſelf to be bit; he alternately ap- 
pears to be convulſed with laughter, and depreſſed with melancholy ; 
the fidler then adminiſters the never - failing tune; he begins his air 
eaſy and flow, and riſes and quickens by degrees, till at laſt he ſees 
his dramatic patient dancing on the floor; and thus concludes the un- 
becoming farce. 

Many are the volumes that have been written on the hiſtory of in- 
ſeas; and ſome have been ſo much enamoured with the ſubject, as 
to purſue it with a diligence, equal to that of the bee or the ant they 
contemplated. © They have minutely examined the formation of theſe 
little creatures at the ſeveral periods of their exiſtence ; they have 
obſerved them as worms breaking from the egg, or the body of the 
arent; as crawling about in their reptile form; as being entombed 
for a time in their aurelia or chryfalis ſtate ; as burſting from this pri- 
ſon, and enjoying an enlarged exiſtence ; and as buſily employed in 
depoſiting their eggs in the earth and other places, to be ripened into 
life by the return of ſpring ; their aſſociations and animoſities, their 
arts and their manners, they have watched and deſcribed, and the 
picture is ſomewhat ſimilar to that of the higher tribes of animals: 
among theſe, there are grametiytfous-creatures, harmleſs and weak; 
and among theſe, predacious and vindictive deſtroyers, furniſhed with 
formidable weapons, and caſed in dreadful armour, which unrelent- 
ingly deal death among the feeble and the helpleſs. Some of theſe 
minute animals have been rendered ſubſervient to the uſes and lux- 
uries of man, as the cantharides, the bee, the filk-worm, and the 
cochineal fly; but in general, from the havock they make among ve- 
getables, he regards them rather as enemies than friends. 

Inſects ſeem ſome of them to have no eyes at all; ſome appear to 
be furniſhed with two; and ſome with a great many; but, like the 
fiſhes, without any eye-lids: their mouths, in general, open in a di- 
rection contrary to that of other animals; and ſome of them are fur- 
niſhed with a proboſcis or trunk. Other animals generally breathe 
through the mouth, theſe are found to breathe through openings in 
their ſides; but of all the marks whereby they ſtand di —_—_ 
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from animals of the higher orders, a perfect want of docility, or an 
utter ignorance of and inattention to the will of man, appears the 
moſt ſtriking. Quadrupeds and birds have been brought to be very 
tractable and attentive to inſtruction; and even ſerpents have been 
taught to come at a call, and perform a variety of motions at com- 
mand ; but theſe unintelligent creatures, and with them we may reckon 
fiſhes in general, ſeem altogether - incapable. of varying. their ac- 
tions, or of ſubmitting to inſtruction, and only regard man like any 
larger animal, only obſerve him to fly from his preſence, or to feed 
ppon his body. + Tragh 
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Divexstry produced by CLI MATE and DomesTICATION. 


i. A general T F we take a general view of the regions of the 
r 254 I earth, we ſhall find, that from the variety of 
climates, of foils, and from many other cauſes, life and its convent- 
ences are variouſly ſupplied, and in very different nieafures, in the ſe- 
veral habitable parts of our globe: from the prodigious ridgy moun- 
\ tains, and extenſive ſandy defarts, or the ever nne luxuri- 
ant landſcapes at the equator, where the moſt exquiſite fruits and de- 
Iicious viands ey grow in exuberant 1 ; where the 
waters and the ſavannahs, the fields, and the foreſts, all teem with 
life, from the multitudes of their inhabitants. From theſe glowing 
Elimes, to the cold and frozen poles, where life and vegetation ſeems 
quite extinct, and the earth and the waters are ſtiffened in frigidity ; 
all along the convexity of the globe, the ſcene is ever changing, and 


man as well as brute, and beaſts as well as plants, all are influenced - 


+ by the variety. _ =, | e 
a + Der of Figure in Man and Duadrupeds.] The changes that 


the human ſpecies have undergone, from the difference of climate, 
fail, food, manner of life, and other accidental cauſes, are aftoniſh- 
ing, inſomuch, that ſome have called in queſtion our univerſal 


deſcent from Adam, the common father of mankind. however, 
when we conſider how regular and ſlow the gradations are from the 
enerally. vary- 


black complexion to the brown, from this to the fair, 
ing by imperceptible degrees with the climate, we ſhall perhaps hind 
but little reaſon. to join theſe in their opinions: and the ſcriptures of 
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| languages, and many other things which fall under the obſeryation of 
the philoſopher, may in this particular, as well as others, even on 
mere rational principles, maintain their ground againſt the doubts of 
the ſceptic. a> ns Fo Wot | 

That climate is capable of operating very powerfully upon man, 
may rather ceaſe to be marvellous, when we conſider how much more 
the lower orders of the creation are affected by its influence; in fad 
many of theſe are confined to particular countries and climes, and are 
found no where elſe, while man; the child, of every climate, and te- 
nant of every ſoil, inhabits the ſeveral regions of the earth, from the 
accumulated ſnows of the cold and frozen poles, to the glowing tracts 
of the torrid zone. It is true, he has many arts of evading the ſeveri- 
ties of inclement ſkies, with which the brute creation is unfurniſhed ; 
and this ſeems to give him a ſuperiority, which alſo domeſtic animals 
derive from his protection, and are thus enabled to accompany him in 
his peregrinations. By his ſuperior intelleQs, rather than finer for- 
mation, he is enabled to become the lord of the earth; by theſe, by 
aſſociation, and by labour, which is his lot, he has reduced the beaſts 
of the field to his obedience; by theſe, the howling ſavage, that would 
alike prey upon him and his flock, he has driven to the diſtant receſſes 
of the wilderneſs; by theſe, he is enabled to form and guide the 
crooked plough, the canoe, or more ſtately bark; to traverſe the ex- 
panſe of unfathomable waters; to draw bread from the thiſtle and 
thorn-producing ground, till he return thereto; and by theſe, not- 
withſtanding the creatures, and even the elements, ſeem to offer vio- 
lence to his perſon and his labours, he finds the earth has been given 
him for his habitation, and the ſea for an inheritance. To deſeribe 
the perſons of the people of our own nation would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult, and might here ſeem ſuperfluous; as the beſt method of ac- 
quiring the information, is by looking about us; it is howeyer curious 
jo by oy in thoſe countries where arts and ſciences are cultivated, 
and where the manner of life is conſequently various among the in- 
habitants, the variety of figure, ſtature, and complexion, that is found 
in their perfons. How different in appearance is the man who works 
in the fields, or at ſome laborious buſineſs, from the ſtudent or minute 
artiſt, effeminated and pale by their employ within doors, or the ci- 
tizen, grown quite fat with luxurious living. What different habits 
are impoſed on their conſtitutions, and how different the effects they 
naturally produce: but theſe different diſtinctions, however, they may 
hold in general, they do not invariably mark the individual ; this in- 
deed can hardly be expected, where theſe different deſcriptions of peo- 
ple are ſo conſtantly intermixing with each other. Ln theſe, 
therefore, we ſhould hardly expect, that their outward figure ſhould 
nationally characteriſe them. Though the Frenchman ſeems to differ 
rather in perſon from his neighbours, the Hollander or Spaniard ; and 
though the moſt ancient inhabitants of theſe iſlands, may ſometimes 
. be thus diſtinguithed from the more mixed and later Engliſh, yet the 
difference ſeems often ſo minute as to eſcape deſcription, and what an 
| aſſimilation in their manners, ſeems continually to render leſs and les 
_ diſtin, It is among people that are collectively alike in their man- 
ners and circumſtances in life, we may look for national characters; 
ard thoſe nations that live. more at large than the ſons of Hager, 
0 f that 
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that individually draw an eaſy ſubſiſtence from the kindly ſoil they in- 
habit, or equally labour under the ſeverities of inclement climes; that 
without diſtinQion haſten to the waters, or join in the chace; they 
ſeem generally to be ſtrongly marked with figure, complexion, and 
features, charaQteriſtic of the climate or ſoif they inhabit. Beſides 
this, particular*tribes, and ſometimes whole nations, are attached to 
particular habits and cuſtoms, which affect their perſons, and particu- 
fart charaQeriſe them, as a people diſtin even from their neigh- 
bours, whom perhaps only a river or a mountain divides from them. 
Thus ſome nations, as the American Indians, have for ages been en- 
deavouring to extirpate the beard, by plucking it out by the root; 
ſome, from a ſavage idea of finery, or to prevent the ſwarms of inſeQs 
from annoying them, by bedaubing their bodies with tar, fat, or paints, 
have given theif complexions an artificial hue of darkneſs ; ſome by 
boring and continually drawing down their ears, have at laſt got them 
to touch their ſhoulders ; the noſe, in like manner, and even the 
whole head, as well as the feet, by a variety of bandages, or by 
ſqueezing between boards, when in an infant ſtate, and capable of re- 
ceiving the impreſſion, without deſtroying the ſubjeQ,—the ſkull has 
been brought to aſſume artificial deformities ; and thus we may ac- 
count for the flat heads of Canada, the conical ones in Aſia, the flat 
noſes of the negroes, the ſmall feet of the Chineſe, and many other 
yarieties, that have been at firſt introduced, not without violence, 
that cuſtom has kept up, till grown into a ſort of conſtitutional ha- 
bit, and which it would perhaps take ſome generations to wear out, 
if the reſtraint were removed. But what are theſe artificial varieties, 
compared-with what have been impoſed on domeſticated animals ? 
Theſe, our humble partners in the creation, appear often to be ſo 
changed, both in ſhape and in habit, from what they were in their 
native wilds, as to look like quite different creatures. By the aſſidu- 
ity and art of man, the horſe is improved in ſpeed or in ſtrength, to 
ſuit his convenience : the ſheep becomes helpleſs and covered with 
long wool, to furniſh him with raiment : the cow, that is a Fierce 
and bellawing brute, when in the foreſt, becomes, under his care, 
gentle in its manners, and ſupplies him with milk, or bows its neck 
to the yoke: in Ethiopia, it has been taught to tend bim his ſheep, 
to tread aut the corn, and like the elephant and rhinoceros, to fight 
him his battles : and the dog appears to have gone through innume- 
rable yarieties, to ſuit his Tiferedt purpoſes, and gratity his hu- 
mours. 1 N > 

To obſerve more particularly the influence of climate on the dif- 
ferent orders of the creation, man, though he appear to be very much 
affected thereby, will perhaps be found leſs fo than moſt other crea- 
tures, 

3. General Diviſions of the Diver fity in Man.] If we take a look 
around us on the people of our gyn country, we may pretty much 
ſee the appearance of all the poliſhed nations of Europe ; pretty much 
the ſame features appear to mark the northern nations of Africa, and 
thoſe alſo of the — a0 parts of Afia, from the borders of Europe io 
the Indian ocean. As theſe nations colleQively include moſt of the 

ple we have read of in the records of antiquity, whether Jews or 
gyptians, Babylonians, Medes or Perſians, Grecians or Romans; as. 
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Adam appears to have been created, the ark of Noah to have reſted 
after the flood, and the moſt important events to have happened the 
human race within the countries they inhabit, eſpecially in Aſia; in 
the perſons of any of theſe people, thus widely diſſeminated, we may 
perhaps ſee a pretty good likeneſs of the firſt ages of mankind, if we 
make an allowance for the caprice of dreſs, and for the taking off or 
fantaſtically 22 the beard. Of the numerous people here men- 
tioned, the nations of Europe, the Moors and Egyptians, the Arabs, 
Turks, Perſians and Indians; if we regard merely their colour, this 
varies by ſlow and imperceptible degrees, from the fair complexion of 
the northern nations, to the ſwarthy Spaniard and Moor ; and from 
theſe to the olive-coloured and black Aſiatic. In the countenances of 
all theſe, however, there ſeems a beautiful ſymmetry, or a certain 
neatneſs and delicacy of feature, which does not appear to us either in 
the flat noſes or thick lips of the inhabitants of the torrid regions of 
Negroland and Guinea, or in the broad faces and high cheeks of the 
Laplanders and little Tartars, of the bleak and frozen zone.* 

But while we imagine we diſcover a certain beauty and delicacy 
of expreſſion in the features of this widely diffuſed people, and are 
Teady to account thoſe of the Negroes or Greenlanders as coarſe, 
rude, or deformed, and as produced by their ſuffering the laſt extre- 
mity of heat or cold the human conſtitution can endure, and by their 
leading a favage life ; perhaps either the hardy little inhabitants of the 
frozen zone, or the full- grown negroes, under the line, might with as 
-much fitneſs account us deviations from the proper human figure, and 
eſteem all the delicacy we diſcover in our ſhapes, as only the effects 
of domeſtication and effeminacy. However, let nations contend how 

they pleaſe for ſuperiority of feature or figure, this is found to depend 
merely on the clime they inhabit, and their manner of life; and as 
European adventurers are found to loſe their fair complexions in a 
few generations, and become ſwarthy or black in hot climates, or little 
and ſtuntedin cold ones, their features at the ſame time correſpondent- 
iy changing, ſo alſo the inhabitants of cold or torrid regions, are found 
in a ſimilar way, to loſe their original complexions and features, when 

under the climate and cuſtoms of the temperate zone. 

Too ſpeak of the human form thus ſuſceptible of change, and like an 
humble plant depending on the ſoil where-it grows for its appearance, 
may to ſome appear rather degrading; but when the lot of human 
- beings is conſidered, what different countries we have to inhabit, and 
what various modes of life to purſue, we ſhall have reaſon to admire 
the flexibility in the conſtitution, which adapts itſelf to the duties and 
habits impoſed on it, and thus fits'us for undergoing the many irregu- 
larities inſeparable ſrom this life, While the human figure is found to 
vary all over the earth, from different cauſes, and that by ſuch ſlow 
and imperceptible degrees, by paſing over the leſſer varieties, and re- 
garding only the moſt obvious diviſions, we may perhaps mA foe 

| : tne 
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® It is the perſons of theſe the ſlatuary and painter have taken as models in their 
fineft compoſitions ; from theſe they ſeem to have derived all that they term ſublime 
and beautiful in the human figure ; from theſe the ancients ſculptured their idols; 
and from theſe the moderns have, with the addition of birds wings, deſigned their 
fanciful repreſentations of angels, and the queer bodileſs little monſters, to which 
they give the name of cherubs, 5 
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fitneſs conſider the whole human race under the three following diſ- 
tin& appearances: the Citizen, the Tartar, and the Negro. | 
es” Under the citizen may be included, the numerous nations already 
named, inhabiting Europe, the northern parts of Africa, and the wel- 
tern parts of Aſia, to the Indian ocean. Though ſome of theſe, as a 
few tribes of Arabs, dwell in tents till this day, and lead a roving life, yet 
they generally anſwer the deſcription of what is called a poliſhed people; 
and ſome of them ſeem to have done fo ſince the days of Abraham 
and Lot; theſe are the people, however, different in complexion, 
whom we account regular featured. | x: 

II. The Negro, under the line, being daily expoſed to the direct 
rays of the ſun, and going almoſt naked, varies from the citizen, in 
being quite black, in having ſhort woolly hair, a broad flat noſe, 
and large. tumid lips. From the equinoQial line.ſouthward, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, theſe characteriſtics ſeem gradually rather leſs 
\ diſtin; and on the north, roving tribes of Arabs in the deſary of 
Zaara, ſeem to form the ſhade between theſe and the Moor. 

III. The Tartar, of the polar regions, between 4 and 5 feet in height, 
ſeems, from his bleak ſituation, to become leſs in ſtature than the reſt 
of mankind ; the ſeverity of the cold producing effects in his com- 
plexion and features, ſomething ſimilar to thoſe endured by the Ne- 

0: the viſage in theſe little men is large and broad, the noſe 
= the mouth large, the cheek bones high, and the complexion - 

This deſcription of people is found to inhabit the northern regions 
of Europe, Afia, and America, all round the pole, and comprehends 
the Laplanders, Eſquimaux, Indians, Samoiede Tartars, the inhabi- 
tants of Nova Zembla, the Borandians, the Greenlanders, and the 
natives of Kamtſchatka ; the features of this people ſeem to prevail 
through the different tribes of American Indians; they are alſo ſeen 
to faintly have place in the perſons of the Chineſe and Japaneſe, and 
in the ſouthern tracts of Aſiatic Tartary, and the northern re- 
gions of Europe, to blend imperceptibly with thoſe of the ci- 
tizen. | e 4 

The broad features and dark complexion, ſeem alſo to obtain in 
the ſouth ſea iſles, and indeed in all parts of the world, where the peo- _ 
ple have for ages led a roving kind of life, or been continually expoſed 
to the open air. ; . : 

4. Longevity.) It is remarkable, that while the human form under- 
goes ſuch changes, from climate and other cauſes, length of life ſeems. 
pretty equally diſtributed among different nations and orders of men: 
the cit, on his turtle, and the peaſant, on his vegetable fare, the 
Greenlander among his native ſnows, and the African in the torrid 
zone, they all appear to grow old together, and the eng of 
— years ſeems more nearly equal than might have been cx- 

5. Lower Orders.) The diminution of ſtature that the inhabitants 
of the polar regions undergo, from the ſeverity of cold, ſeems ſmall, 
when — with what the lower orders of the creation endure. 
In general warmth and moiſture ſeem favourable to growth, as well 
among the animal as vegetable tribes of creatures. Inſects as well as 
herbs, that with us appear of a tolerable ſize, in the arctic r 
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ſeem quite diminntive ; while in the luxuriant regions of the torrid 
zone, they encreaſe to an amazing ſize; there the ſpider grows to 
the ſize of an hen's egg ; the butterfly ſpreads an expanſe of wing as 
large as a ſparrow; the toad appears as big as a duck ; the oyſter is 
a meal for eight or ten men, and the ſhell is in diameter like a ſmall 
table: there alſo the bat, in ſize like a rabbit, is found a formidable 
enemy, and has been We . to be the original of the fabulous harpy 
of the ancients; the largeft ſerpents and crocodiles, the huge hippo- 
potamus, elephant and rhinoceros, are all of them natives of the tor- 
rid zone, With the ſpotted fkins of the ſavages of thoſe glowing re- 
ions, the ſhowy horſeman adorns his ſteed; while the women are 
* for convenience or dreſs, with the more delicate furs of the 
little quadrupeds of cold and frozen climes. 5 

The cold climates of the north, however, are not without their 
productions of magnitude; witneſs the timber their foreſts ſupply to 
the ſouthern ſtates of Europe; their ſeas alſo produce fiſhes of the 
largeſt fize ; and on land, the white bear is an animal of great mag- 
nitude and ſtrength, and untameable ferocity ; their deer are alſo off 2 
very large ſize; while the chrevotin of Africa, or little Guinea deer, 
about ſeven inches high, and twelve inches long, with legs almoſt as 
. ſmall as the ſhank of a pipe, this neat little creature, looking like a 
ſtag in miniature, may ſhew, that the torrid zone is not without its 
minute productions. e 

To ſurvey at large the ſeveral nations of the world, and their va- 
rious manners; to take a general view of the curioufly diverſifed 
quarters of the globe, we may ſet out in imagination on a tour through 
the earth, and ſweeping round the terteſtrial ball, ſketch the various 
proſpects that ariſe as we paſs along. | ? 

6. Tranſportation of Convids to Botany Bay.] From the remote ſitu- 
ation of the ſouthern parts of the world from the nations of Europe, 
we have as yet but little acquaintance with thoſe diſtant regions; 
but from the reſolution of government to tranſpart convicts thither, 
it may appear ſomewhat probable, that the language and manners of 
our nation, may ſome time hence obtain among a people that are 
nearly our antipodes; and many of the people of theſe jſlands may be 
highly interefted in what is going on in the parts of the earth oppoſite 
to our feet. Botany bay lies in the ſouth ſea, on the eaſt coaſt of 
New Holland, (which appears to be an iſland almoſt as large as all 
Europe,) a voyage of about thirteen thouſand miles ſailing, from this 
part of the world, is the place intended for colonization by the En- 
gliſh. However we may regard this determination of the legiſlature, 
with dubious ſentiments and expectations, whatever ſeverities might 
ſeem due to the delinquents, it were to be wiſhed, greater honour 
had been done to the requeſts of their wives: the public papers in- 
form us, that numbers of theſe afflicted women came to the ports 
where the veſſels lay ready for failing, and offered to accompany their 
huſbands to their exile ; their requeſt could not be complied with ; 
they were ordered to their pariſhes. What a pity it was they were 
not indulged! Through theſe faithful women ready to follow their 
huſbands, it might be literally faid, to the end. of the earth, what 
might we not have expected of reformation and refinement among — 
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degraded members of the infant colony, now doubly mortified, and 
rhaps made more deſperate. 

What may be the event of this extraordinary embarkation, we-muſt 
leave for a future day to unfold. It is time to enter more generally 
on the propoſed ſketch of the earth ; the accumulated accounts of 
travellers through many ages, furniſh out ſcenery very amply ; but of 
the multiplicity of the objects that offer themſelves for exhibition, in 
the varied picture; to ſelect the moſt proper, and group them fitly to- 
gether, ſeems a taſk indeed arduous. . 


SECTION u. 
SOUTH SEAS. 


1. Polar Regions, Mountain and Flat Ice.] The ſouthern parts of the 
globe endure a longer winter than we do in the northern hemiſphere z 
and thoſe that have attempted to navigate their ſeas, have found the 
way embarraſſed and blocked up, by vaſt fields, and prodigious moun- 
tains of ice, before they reached latitudes equal to ſome that are an- 
nually paſſed in the northern ocean; ſo that whether it may be ſea 
or land that inveſts the ſouth pole, muſt remain in uncertainty ; and 
indeed it ſeems of little conſequence to know the aſpect of thoſe parts, 
where life ſeems to be ſhut out by the rigour of froſt. Navigators, 
however, have failed far enough fouthward to get within the conti- 
nual glare of the ſix months day, and gaze on the dreary proſpect of 
ice and of ſnows, that ſeem for thouſands, and tens of thouſands of 
miles, to encompaſs: the pole. The mountains of ice, that rear 
themſelves to aſtoniſhing heights above the ſurface of the waters, and 
that meet; the mariner's eye at a great diſtance, ſeem to be ſome of 
the moſt curious appearances in nature. Theſe unſtable hills are ſeen 
alſo in the northern ſeas, ſometimes floating away to the warmer cli- 
mates on the ſouth, to be melted down — mingled with the waters 
of the ocean; at other times arreſted by obſtructing ſhores, they take 
a fixed ſtation, and appear higher than the mountains aſhore. Na- 
turaliſts in accounting for the orig and accumulation of theſe enor- 
mous maſſes, obſerve, that the flat and the mountain ice are of dif- 
ferent kinds, and differently formed ; the flat ice is the ſurface of the 
fea congealed by cold, which on being diſſolved, is found to be ſalt; 
on the contrary, the mountain ice has only a thin ſhell of ſalty ice 
over it, formed from the ſpray, or waves of the ſea, waſhing againſt 
it: it is principally compoſed of freſh water, intermixed with gravel, 
earth, bruſhwood, &c. and produced upon land, eſpecially againſt 
the ſides of hills, where thaws of a ſhort duration ſometimes take 
place; on theſe occaſions, the water runs down from the ſprings and 
melting ſnows at the top, but is preſently ſtiffened by the froſt ; by 
depoſitions of this kind, and by frequent falls of ſnow and rain, the 


maſs continues to accumulate, till forming a tremendous precipice, 
: orer- 
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overhanging the deep, it at length tumbles down, with-a noiſe like 
thunder, and with a force ſufficient to overſet a poor Greenlander in 


his little boat at a very great diſtance. From this account of the ori- 


gin of ice mountains, it ſhould ſeem pretty clear, there muſt be tracts 
of land about the ſouthern pole : indeed it ſeems poſſible there ma 
be not only, land, but even numerous nations, who may enjoy theſe 
native ſnows, as muchZdoes the Greenlander, though appearances it 
muſt be owned are _ this ſuppoſition, as the diſcoverable lands 
which lie neareſt the ſouth pole, — been found barren, bleak, and 
deſtitute of inhabitants; and ſome ſeem to think, that the flat ice, 
broken as it generally is by perpendicular fiſſures, may accumulate 
into thoſe enormous mountain-like maſſes, by being daſhed one 
againſt another, and by being heaped one over another by the com- 
motions of the ſea; thus by the vaſt tracts of the ice driving one againſt 
another, enormous lumps of it are ſometimes ſeen to be raiſed out of 
the water, tumbling one over another, cracking, breaking, and ſhiver- 
ing with a noiſe like thunder. | | 

2. South Sea Iſlands.) Leaving however theſe regions of conjec- 
ture, and taking our departure from the enormous barriers of ice 
which have blocked them up from the view of European adventurers, 
the firſt lands that offer themſelves to view, are the iſlands of the 
ſouth ſea; theſe exhibit ſcenes intereſting, beautiful, and curious ; 
here no longer dreary tracts of ice and ſolitary wilds aſſail the eye, 
but beauteous proſpects of verdant iſles, enlivened with columns of 
ſmoke, which beſpeak the haunts of men at hand, and diverſify the 
face of that world of waters, cheer the drooping mariner, and pro- 
miſe him a recruit from his ſickneſs, and a reſpite from his toils. 
This larger half of the earth, the great ſouth ſea and pacific 
ocean, was long unknown to the nations of Europe, even after the 
diſcovery of America ; and during this uncertainty, theoriſts amuſed 
themſelves with fancying that there muſt be a ſouthern continent, to 
balance, as they expreſſed it, the northern parts of the globe, To 
find this terra incognita auſtralis, has long been the employment of 
ſome of the ableſt navigators in Europe. Among theſe, James Cooke 
has perhaps been moſt eminent; in fact, he has hardly left unexplored 
a tract ſufficiently large to merit the name of continent, even on the 
ſuppoſition of its being. all land. | 

3- ProduQtions.) A few of the iſlands that lie in high latitudes in 
the ſouth ſea,s have been found deſolate and uninhabited, except by 
animals of*'paſſage, as birds and ſeals; and theſe from their being un- 
acquainted with man in theſe ſolitudes, were fo tame as to let the 
failors come and knock them on the head, without attempting to flee. 
The other iſles are generally fertile and pleaſant, their hills being 
covered with verdure, and pouring down pleaſant ſtreams, the ſoil 
producing ſpontaneouſly bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, bananas, nuts, ap- 
ples, plantains, ſweet potatoes, ' yams, ſugar-canes, and other vege- 
table fare ; the foreſts furniſh large and valuable timber; the ſeas 
ſupply a variety of delicious fiſh; their fowls are numerous, and of 
various kinds; their land animals, beſides a few rats, are hogs and 
dogs; the dogs are fed upon vegetables, and make a part of. the food 
of the natives, a part not at all inferior to.Engliſh lamb, if we may 
take the opinion of the Engliſh, who partook with them of the ban- 
| ; | , quet ; 
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quet ; and thoſe iſlands that are not very remote from the continent, 


as New Holland and New Guinea, ſeem to afford a variety of other 
animals. Happy iſles! where the fabled golden age ſeems in many 
parts to be realized; and where in others a very ſmall labour of til- 
lage might more than ſupply every deficiency : and what, thrice hap- 
people! ſecluded from the tumultsMhat,diſtrat the ancient world, 
and deform the page of - hiſtory, are he poſſeſſors of theſe 
iſles ? | Ne 
4. Manners.) The tender-minded and peaceful may obſerve with 
concern, that in theſe ſequeſtered ſpots, evil prevails as well as m the 
more buſy parts of the world. The adventurers generally on appear- 
ing on their coaſts, found theſe ſimple people, though unacquainted 
with metals, were not without their 2 of war, which they 
ventured for a while to oppoſe to the more deſtructive arms of the 
Europeans; and though the expeditions appear to have been rather 
intended for the promotion of ſcience, and the extending of com- 
merce in a peaceable way, it is to be lamented, that the Indians, 
many of them, loſt their lives in the unequal conteſt. Theſe poor 
people, whatever opinion they might entertain of the A at 
firſt generally came down on the beach to oppoſe their landing, 
with arrows, ſtones and lances ; they ſometimes even ventured in 
their canoes to ſurround the veſſels, and heave in their offenſive wea- 
ns among the people, which were anſwered by others more alarm- 
ing and effective; and when they came to a better underſtanding of 
the deſign of the Europeans, even then they ſcrupled not to take from 
them by ſtealth, and ſometimetimes by force, whatever they could 
carry off; they would ſnatch the hats off their heads, whip the hand- 
\ kerchiefs from their necks, and carry off with amazing dexterity eve- 
ry little implement they could lay their hands on, as clothes, knives, 
rr the mathematical inſtruments, they even ventured on their 
ats and guns; and theſe depredations brought on conteſts, which 
ſometimes terminated in bloodſhed, But of all the baits that ever fell 
in the way of the poor Indian, nails appear to have been by far the 
moſt alluring ; while their larger tools, their hatchets, or axes, for 
forming the canoes and other weighty operations, were made of hard- 
ſtones ; while for points to their arrows, their lances or fiſhing tools, 
they had prepared ſharp pieces of hard wood, and bones of fiſhes ; 
while theſe, little ſtones, ſhells, and human bones, formed their ap- 
paratus of drills, chizels, razors, &c. nails according ti their different 
ſizes and ſhapes, might themſelves appear ſuited to anſwer every pur- 
poſe. For nails they ſold their pigs, plantains, cocoa nuts, and other 
produce : in fact nails and European hatchets, together with beads, 
glaſſes, or trinkets, became the medium of trade, or the ſpecie of the 
touth ſea; | 
- The ſurpriſe with which theſe ſimple people were ftruck, on their 
firſt becoming acquainted with a variety of things, with which we 
are familiar in Europe, affords ſomething amuſing. The officers are 
at breakfaſt, and fill the pot, by turning the cock of the tea-kitchen, 
the Indian turns it alſo, and holds his hand to receive the water; he 
is ſcalded, ſcreams out, and by the painful experiment, finds there 
are other veſſels beſides thoſe of cocoa- ſhells, that they may be ſet on 
the fire and that water may be made hot: he attempts to uſe their 
i | ; knives 
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knives and forks, but when he ſets about to eat, his hand indeed 
comes very naturally to his mouth in the old way, but the meat on 
the point of his new-fangled tool, paſſes off to his oppoſite ear: he 
looks through the teleſcope, and ſees objects at a diſtance, he with- 
draws his eye, and is amazed they are vaniſhed : he fcampers off af. 
frighted, or ſtands in filent horror, when he views the formidable 
gun, dealing death at a diſtance, and bringing down from their heights 
the fleeteſt paſſengers of the air : he is aſtoniſhed at the ſudden ap. 

arance of the Indian in the looking-glaſs; he looks behind it, and 
finds nobody there; he ſteals another glance; the glance is returned; 
he gets familiar with the image, and cannot but ſmile ; the ſhadow 
ſmiles alſo, and he laughs out immoderately. Thus childiſh appear- 
ed the conduct of the inhabitants of the ſouth ſea iſlands, and well 
would it have been, if they themſelves. had been as innocent, as their 
manners ſeemed ſimple ; this however was ſo far from being the caſe, 
that their hiſtory affords perbaps one of the moſt melancholy piRures 
of the depravity of mankind, to be met with upon earth. 

Some geographers and hiſtorians, a little before their diſcovering 
theſe iſlands, ſeemed beginning to treat as fabulous, the accounts of 
Anthropophagi, as hapded down by the ancients, or related by modern 
travellers, and fitted only to furniſh with the marvellous, the roman- 
tic page of a Robinſon Cruſoe. In the hiſtory of ſome of theſe iſland- 
ers, however, we have a melancholy proof of the exiſtence of can- 
nibals, and indeed of many other deſcriptions of barbarities. In their 
wars with each other, they give no quarter, but with a favage fero- 
city, cut up the bodies of their enemies, and devour them; ſatiating at 
once their hunger and revenge; for as the Greeks believed thoſe to 
be doomed to wander ſolitary ghoſts on the banks of the Styx, whoſe 
remains were let to lie unburied on the earth, theſe hold, that the 


ſouls of thoſe whoſe bodies have been thus devoured, ſuffer torture 


in the other world, of which however their notions are very confuſed: 
they cut out their under jaws, and hang them up in their dwellings, 
as trophies of victory: they offer up human ſacrifices to their Etoo 
or God, and the victim to theſe gloomy and horrid rites, is a crimi- 
nal, a ftroller, or one of the pooreſt claſs of people, any helpleſs or 
friendleſs poor fellow, whom the chief may think fit to mention, and 
to whom his ſervants only give the notice, by knocking him down, 
and immediately putting him to death by clubs and ſtones. As offer- 
ings to their deity, they alſo knock out their own teeth, and cut the 
joints from their fingers. As the ereg or king may order his ſubjeRs 
to be ſacrificed, ſo thoſe of the lower orders may kill a thief with im- 
punity ; and for the life of a ſlave, a preſent to the maſter, when his 
anger has ſubſided, is found to be an atonement. With people who 
heſitate not to appear naked in public, and who uncover their whole 
bodies, both men and women, by way of reſpect, as Europeans take 


off their hats, we ſhall hardly expect to meet with much tenderneſs 


and delicacy of-the connubial kind. Among theſe polygamy is prac- 
tiſed by both ſexes ; jn their tents or ſheds, whole families ſleep to- 
gether upon one commmon floor or bed, and their actions and their 


_ ' words are bareſaced beyond expreſſion. This is not all; the fathers 


proſtitute their daughters for hire, and the purchaſer may keep her 
for his wife, or may kill the children and put her away, or-the — 
; | . 
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will take her from him if he get a more lucrative offer. In the vio- 
| lence of grief for the death of a friend or relation, or in the exceſs of 
joy on their return from afar, or from dangers, they weep profuſely, 
and beat their cheeks and breafts, of ſtrike a ſhark's tooth in their 
head, and mingle their blood with their tears. | 

At this affecting ſcene, the natives ate often unconcerned; and the 
actors themſelves, when the moments of paſſion are over, plunge into 
the fea to waſh themſelves, and ſeem to forget it. A people thus 
violent and unſteady in their temper, muſt neceſſarily be unſteady and 
fickle in their conduct; this, poor Cook, in his laſt voyage, fatally ex- 
perienced among a people, with whom he had been on very friendly 
terms, and who revered him as a god; he fella victim to their ſudden 
rage, and was ſacrificed or devoured, .. | 

Tbey are yet without the knowledge of preparing by fermentation 
liquors that intoxicate; their drink being principally water, and the 
milk of the cocoa nut; they however, like other nations, have their 
favourite beverage, with which they entertain their friends; the 
name they give it is kava. The kava is produced from the root of a 
kind of pepper; in a ſingular fort of way; the people take each a 
piece of the root in their mouths, and chew it like tobacco, till the 
faliva flows; a bowl'is then handed about for each of them to ſpit 
into; when a ſufficiency of the decoction is thus got together, the 
veſſel is handed to the chief and his gueſts to regale themſelves there- 
with ; and however nauſeous we might account ſuch a potion, they 
it ſeems prefer it to the liquors we make uſe of, The kava, how- 
ever, is found to impair the conſtitution, and when taken to exceſs, 
will produce even madneſs. 8 8 | | 

Such of them as wear cloaths, uſe them generally as a looſe man- 
tle; they are made of ſtrong graſs, braided together or wove like 
filk mats, and of a kind of cloth which they make of the bark of the 
mulberry, or cloth tree, by taking off the bard outer rind, ſteeping it 
in the water till it is ſoft, and then beating it out with a + of 
wooden beetle, which has longitudinal grooves on its different ſides, 
from coarſe to fine, and theſe leave a grain on the cloth, like that on 
paper, but a great deal more coarſe ; they then bleach and dye it of 
Faferont colours, and in curious patterns, Beſides this, and trinkets, 
and dreſſing the hair, and decorating it with feathers, they have other 
methods ka themſelves fine, beyond what any European nati- 
ons practiſe; theſe indeed are painful, but their effects are laſting ; 
they tattow their faces and different parts of their bodies, 1n lines and 
curves, and checks and volutes; this they do by puncturing the ſkin, 
and rubbing in paint; and this fixes an indelible ſtain. Their huts 
are framed, with poſts and wicker work, and covered with bark and 
leaves; their cloth and mats they alſo uſe as carpets. They have 
their games or athletic exerciſes, in which they ſhew uncommon agi- 
lity, and great good humour, boxing and wreſtling with aſtonifhing 
violence, ſo that the ſailors did not chuſe to accept their invitation to 
partake in the ſports. They have their dramas and dances, and con- 
certs of vocal muſic ; to theſe they add a kind of drum, and a whiſtle 
made of reed, and which they ſound by applying the noſe. They 
bake their meat in ovens or holes, which they dig in the ground, and 
line with ſtones; in theſe you: kindle a fire, and when the place is 


ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently hot, they remove the aſhes, and put in the meat, ſome- 
times a whole hog, wrapt up in leaves, and then cover it up with hot 

ones and earth; in this manner it retains its ſucculency, and is found 
ſup erior to the cookery of Europe. | 


There are philoſophers who may tell us, * That much of our abhorrence 
of the cuſtoms of theſe people, originate only in our manner of education; that 
ey are one with us in diſliking every manner of cruelty, violence, and bloodſhed ; 
yet our abhorring the practice of feeding on human fleſh, is altogether a weakneſs; 
that the body of a man affords as good nouriſhment as that of a pig; and tbat it is 
no greater ſufferer from being deſtroyed in this way, than on the funeral pile by fire, 
or in the grave by putrefaction and worms: they may ſay that the uſe of cloaths 
ought to depend entirely on the temperature of the climate; and that in countries 
that are hot, they are only a ſuperfloity z that our objections againſt the manners 
of other nations in point of dreſs, are nothing at the bottom but prejudice and ha- 
bit; that chaſtity is found where they make no uſe of clothes, and the reverſe, where 
attire forms a principal part of their pleaſures and employment. 

It muſt be owned, that the effects of education are generally very powerful on the 
manners and habits of mankind ; and that we may often imagine we are acting from 
principle, when in fact w are only copying the ways of thoſe that are about us; yet 
the ſoberly interring of the remains of our fellow mortals, and the cloathing of theſe 
bodies while on the way to their diſſolution, have an origin, we muſt acknowledge, 
in decency and religion, as well as mere convenience, when particular duties do not 
diſpenſe with the obligation. It may be ſaid, that Adam was originally naked, and that 
the prophet Iſaiah went without any clothes for the ſpace of three years, by ſpecial 
command; but the other prophets who were not under the ſame injunction, like 
other people, wore their cloaths z and our firſt parents, when once they had loſt 
their innocence, were covered with ſkins, and that by their Creator. The Indians, 
therefore, that reje& all covering, as well as thoſe that uſe it for ſhow, ſeem, ac- 
cording to the ſcriptures, to have departed from the Divine appointment, while 
many of the Afiatics, in ſhutting up their women, and keeping them covered in 
their veils, ſeem to have deviated as far on the contrary extreme, and thus to have 
hut up much of the ſweets of ſociety. The practice of eating human fleſh, with 
the circumſtances of cruelty that uſually accompany it, need only to be named, to 
convince us of the evil: however, if we regard it in a more favourable point of 
view, it will perhaps better become us to ſuſpend our judgment, If we figure to 
ourſelves the fituation of a veſſel at ſea, reduced by famine to the laſt extremity, and 
one of the crew become a corpſe through real want of proviſion; in ſuch a caſe, it 
ſhould ſeem beſt to leave it to every man's own feeling, whether it ſhould ſeem right 
to him to meet the approaches of death, or prolong a life uſeful to his family or ſo- 
ciety, by feeding on the body of his ſhip-mate; and the conclufion he would come 
to at ſo awful a moment, might perhaps be exactly the reverſe of what he imagined 
when aſhore, ſtout and untiied; perhaps he would turn with abhorrence from ſuch 
a mea), ficken and die. / | 
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ABSTRACT of Cook's Vorace. 


A very ſhort ſketch of the laſt voyage of James Cook, may perhaps 
here be rather intereſting, and may ſerve to convey a farther account 
of theſe people. | | 

1. North Paſſage to India.] It had long been thought, if a paſſage 
could be diſcovered between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans on the 
north, the navigation to China, India, and the other diſtant parts of 
the world, would thus be much ſhortened, and that commerce would 
conſequently benefit much by the event. It was imagined, that as 
the utmoſt bounds of Hudſon's and Baffin's Bays were not yet known, 
a paſſage through theſe to the Pacific might poſſibly be obtained: it 
was thought alſo, that the communication between the two oceans, 
might noſſibly be open acroſs the northern pole. Under theſe ideas, 
many adventurers both public and private, attempted the navigation; 
they generally found the way blocked up with the ice, and were 
obliged to return; ſome got ſo embarraſſed in it, they found it diff- 
cult to get clear; and ſome there were that periſhed in the hardy at- 
tempt, and never returned, 2 

In order to determine whether ſuch a paſſage could be effected, the 
Reſolution, Captain Cook, and Diſcovery, Captain Clarke, were 
equipped, with ſuitable ſtores, in a very plentiful way, and ſent to the 
ſouth ſea; it was ordered, that they ſhould there make any further 
diſcoyeries in their er, diſtribute among the iſlands, for the benefit 
of the natives or future navigators, the variety of domeſtic animals 
our country affords; and which the King George, had mynjficently 
ſupplied ; leave Omai at home, who had beretofore come with them 
from the iſland of Otabeite ; and thence proceed to the high Jatitudes 
on the north, there to attempt the much defired paſſage to the At- 
lantic; and in caſe they ſhould fail, return home the old way, 

In the year 1776, a little after midſummer, they ſet fail from Ply- 
mouth, and on the coming on of our winter, we find them beginning 
the ſummer of the ſouthern hemiſphere, at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The whole year 77, within a few days, they ſpent ſouth of the line, 
and viſited ſucgeſſively New Holland, New Zealand, the Friendly 
and Society Iſles, beſides other detached iſlands, | 

2. New Holland ] Atter leaving the Cape, and paſling, or barely 
touching at ſome bleak and uninhabited iſles, It was early ia the year 
| they arrived at the moſt ſouthern part of New Holland; here the 
N. recruited their flock of wood and water, and cut ſome graſs for their 

cattle, the country indeed affording little more for their refreſhmepi; 
the unple wiſhes of the natives, however, ſeem but equal to the ſup- 
ply. The philoſopher Diogenes, who lived in a tub, and in-his zeal 
againſt luxury, threw away his di, when he ſaw that a clown * 
N 2 iy + 
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take a drink at the brook in the hollow of his hand —had the cynic 
been here, he might have thought he abounded in _ and ſuper- 
fluity. Of all the people who inhabit the world, theſe natives of 
New Holland are perhaps the moſt eaſily ſupported, they live without 
cloaths, without houſes, without bread, or a ſupply of vegetables, 
they are without canoes, and unacquainted with the method of catch- 
ing large fiſh; they derive a frugal ſubſiſtence from the ſhell-fiſh they 
can pick up from the ſhore z they lie down and take their repoſe on 
the graſs, or like the fauns of the ancients, take up their abode in hol- 
low trees. | 

The Englith, on their arrival among theſe ſimple people, obſerved 

their manners to be mild, unſuſpecting, and unreſerved; they handed 
them bread, but this they threw away; they offered them fiſh, but 
this they refuſed ; they preſented them fowl, of this they ate, and 
fignified they liked it; they ſhewed them iron, and what was fur- 
prizing, they cared not for it, yet they had a ſort of lances, but ſhewed 
no great ſkill in uſing them ; they have alſo a method of hollowing 
out the trees, by cutting or gaſhing them out with ſtones ; one ſide 
of the trunk they leave pretty ſtrong ; the cavity is large enough to 
Jet fix or ſeven of them fit down in it, with a fire in the middle; and 
the tree thus excavated, is notwithſtanding ſufficiently ſupplied with 
verdure. Their ſeas abound with fiſh, their foreſts with fowl, but 
the quadrupeds are few. Some were ſo debaſed as to offer preſents 
to the women in order to ſeduce them, but theſe they ſpurned from 
them with indignity. It will be well if their manners be much im- 
proved in the end, by the intended colonization of their country with 
delinquents. 

44. New Zealand.] The adventurers after leaving a couple of pigs 
in the wood for the improvement of this land, proceeded on their voy- 
age to the iſlands of New Zealand: here the ſcene was wonderfully 
changed, and the people ſeemed to have made confiderable advances 
in the arts of life; they had contrived to build themſelves ſtately ca- 
noes, though without the uſe of metals; and ſo clever were they in 
erecting their habitations on ſhore, that in the ſpace of half an hour, 
they would both clear the ground, that was matted and embarraſſed 
with ſhrubbery, and build on it a town, or cover it with their huts: 

they had a ſort of regular fortifications to flee to, built on the tops of 
hills, or entrenched in the lower grounds: they practiſe a little til- 
lage, and their nets for hauling the ſeyne are of vaſt extent, and the 
common property of a townſhip or diſtrict. Their fondneſs for carv- 
ing, and dexterity in that art, appeared as well in the curious tattoo- 
ing of their faces, as the manner of ornamenting their canoes and 
different utenſils or weapons : there is a certain etiquette or decorum 
of manners obſerved among them; they join their noſes together by 
way of ſalute : they are kind and hoſpitable to travelling ſtrangers: 
theſe people wear cloaths, and the women are diſtinguiſhable from 
the men in their manner of dreſs, their lower garments being always 
faſt bound about them: yet here the moſt implacable ferocity was 
found among the men, and unchaſtity in the women, with the pa- 
rents concurrence. The New Zealanders towards their enemies, ate 
perhaps the fierceſt and moſt deſperate of all mortals; they give 10 
quarter, and feed upon the ſlain. Inured from their infancy pts 
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practice of war, they ſeem habitually ſuſpicious, and ever on the 
watch ; they ſeldom lay down their-arms, and then they take eare 
they ſhall be within their reach, and ready for a ſnatch. As fighting 
forms a principal part of their employment, ſo alſo it appears to be 
their delight. They join together in the war-ſong, and animate each 
other in horrid concert; with muſcular exertions, they diſtend their 
eye-lids, diſtort their features, put out their tongues to an enormous 
length, and ſtare moſt hideouſly ; and the children are adepts in the 
manners of their fathers. It was theſe. people, in a former voyage of 
Cook, that cut off the Adventure's boat's crew, and fed on their 
mangled bodies ; and theſe are the people moſt nearly our antipodes. 
The animals of New Zealand are rats, and a kind of fox dog. The 
country is hilly, and therefore not well adapted for agriculture, The 
foreſts are grand, ſtately, and luxuriant. 6A en 

4. Friendly and Society Iſles.) On the coming on of our ſpring, or 
the autumn of the ſouthern hemiſphere, the navigators departed from 
New Zealand, and proceeded northward to the Friendly and Society 
Iſles ; theſe they enriched with their preſents of animals and various 
uſeful plants. In theſe parts they ſpent moſt of the remaining part 
of the year, mixing with the natives in their feſtivals, cuſtoms: and 
ceremonies : here they met with kindneſs, generoſity, and friendſhip, 
and lamented that the bloody praQtice of offering human ſacrifices, 
ſhould obtain among a people in other reſpects benevolent and hu- 
mane ; however if we except the cuſtom of devouring human: fleſh, 
they too much anſwer the general deſcription already given of the 
iſlanders. After compleating their aſtronomical and nautic obſervati- 
ons, and fixing Omat in a comfortable houſe, with his cattle about 
him, and his garden in a thriving way, at the latter end of the year 
they took their departure, proceeded towards the north, and croſſed 
the line, The whole of the years 78 and 79, they ſpent in the Pa- 
cific, north of the equator. | N 

5. Sandwich Iſlands.) Early in 78, they fell in with another cluſter 
of iſlands, fertile and pleaſant; theſe they named after the Earl of 
Sandwich. The people they found friendly like the generality of the 
iſlanders, and much the ſame in their manner of life; others had re- 
ceived our ſtrangers by reciting ſongs in concert, theſe welcomed them 
by extending their arms. The men ſhewed the moſt tender affection 
to their families, relieving their wives in the tending of their children. 
They ſeemed moſt ingenious manufaQurers of their cloth, equallin 
in their colouring the patterns of Europe and China ; they excelled 
in vocal muſic, and were fond of pantomimical drollery, putting 
gourds over their heads by way of maſques. They have a variety of 
other diverſions among them, as a ſort of cheſs, bowls, quoits; and 
the toſſing and eatching of a number of little balls in the air; but 
their greateſt diverſion 33 to be in the water, on a little bit of 
board, and in this they ſhewed ſurprizing addreſs, agility, and cou- 


rage. Their method was, when the ſea was uncommon reugh, and 


A 8 ſurf was raiſed among the rocks, they went out with their 
piece of board, and watching the approach of the billows, they dived 
through them without being taken up by them and daſhed againſt 
the ſhore; when they had paſſed. the ſurf, and fixed themſelves to 
their liking on their little board, they then watched the coming of a 


prodigious 
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| —— ſwell, and artfully giving themſelves up to it, were 


ne aloft, and carried on it to land: and in the midſt of ſuch 
a flight, when the Engliſh would be fearing their ſudden deſttuc- 
tion, they would dexterouſly evade the danger, by giving up their lit- 
tle carriage to be at once daſhed in pieces againſt the rocks, to the 
aſtdniſhment of the ſailors ;- the women would take their children in 
their arms and ſwim aſhore from the ſhips, through tremendous bil- 
lows; and on the overſetting of a canoe, even the four year old chil. 
dren would play a hundred little tricks in the water, till the veſſel 
was righted. | x | 

6. Veſtern Shore of America.] The adventurers ſoon departed from 
Sandwich Ifles, and reached the weſtern ſhore of America early in the 
ſpring. . They explored this remote coaſt, unknown to Europeans, to 
a very high latitude, in ſearch of a paſſage to Europe on the north 
eaſt ; here the natives were clad in ſkins, and fold their furs to the 
ſtrangers for iron and trinkets; they offered them alſo for ſale, human 
ſkulls, and hands not {yet ſtripped of the fleſh; they ſeemed fonder of 
disfiguring their bodies than even the New Zealanders; thoſe had flit 
the ear, which is a cartilaginous ſubſtance, in ſuch a way that it an- 
ſwered as a belt to ſtick a knife in. Theſe American Indians flit the 
under lip in ſuch a manner, they appeared to have two mouths. 
They had alſo holes bored through their cheeks, in which they placed 
ſhells or teeth, ſticking out. They alſo cover themſelves with 
maſques, and go on all fours, in order to ſteal upon their game in the 
wouds. - 

7. Vicinity of Afia and America.) The adventurers {ell in with ſome 
iſles far to the north, wherethey met with ſome Ruſſians, who had ſettled 
there for the ſake of the fur trade; from theſe they received ſome infor- 
mation reſpecting thoſe ſeas, a couple of letters to take to Kamſchatka, 
and then proceeded north till they found the continents of Aſia and 
America within forty miles of each other. Having paſſed theſe 
ftreights, which lie Cloſe at the beginning of the frigid zone, they 
found a large ſea, but blocked up and embarraſſed with ice. After 
ſome fruitleſs efforts to make the paſſage on the north, and conſider- 
ing the ſummer was now almoſt ſpent, they returned to Qwyhee, one 

the Sandwich Iſles. | 8 wo e 

8. Owybee, and Death of James Coik,) Here the people well 
pleaſed with their return, received them with ſongs and ſhontings of 
joy; they met them in their canoes, and crowded on board the veſ- 
ſels, ſwarming on the decks and rigging like bees, inſomuch, that the 
Difcovery ſ-enied to fink with their weight. Multitudes of women 
and boys who could not get canoes, came ſwimming in ſhoals round 
the veſſels; and when they could not get on board, they kept play- 
ing the remainder of the day in the water. The moſt unreſerved and 


active friendſhip ſeemed mutually to fubſiſt between the natives and 


the viſitants during their ſtay ; and on the latter leaving the -ifland, 
and intimating to the others they would never more return, their de- 
parture was accompanied with lamentation and tears. It happened 
that the weather came on ſomewhat ſtormy, and the foremaſt of the 
Reſolution was ſprung in the gale. This made it neceffary for them 


to return to their former ſtation ; but how great was their ſurprize 


when they entered the bay, which before had been alive with the 
1 | multitudes 
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multitudes of n about in the water! it now appear- 
ed one ſolitary ſcene. There was no canoe came out to meet them 
with ſongs and ſhouts to hail their return. This ſeemed unexplica- 
ble. It was found, however, that the bay had been tabooed or for- 
bid; that their friend King Tereaboo had removed to another part of 
the country, and that the people had conſequently departed from the 
coaſt. It ſhould ſeem alſo, that the natives might / be very much ſur- 
priſed at their ſudden return, and might apprehend that they had 
rhe their word, and had ſome evil defign. Be this how it may, 
matters remained not long thus; a commerce was once more eſla- 
bliſhed between them; the coaſt, the bay, and the veſſels, became 
crowded ; their pigs and their plantains were brought down from the 
country as before ; the King and his family did our people the honour 
.of their viſits; but the prieſts became their moſt particular friends: to 
ſecure the workmen in their neceſſary operations aſhore,. from the 
depredations of ſuch as were diſpoſed to pillage, they took up their 
abode with them, and ſtuck up their wands to taboo the place from 
the incurſions of the natives; the chiefs and the people, however, were 
not all thus civil, but rather ſeemed to diſcover ſome marks of impati- 
ence and diſlike. Some of them had the audacity and addreſs to carry 
off the cutter; and when the commander at the obſervatory athore, 
where the prieſts attended, came on board to complain of "hoſtilities 
offered by ſome of the natives, he found the Captain, James Cooke, 
juſt loading his -double-barrelled piece, and preparing a party to ac- 
company him .aſhore, to demand the cutter to be returned. He 
had heretoſore in the iſlands, on ſimilar occaſions, ſecured their chieſs, 
and detained them till reſtitution was made; and this way of proce- 
dure he had found eaſy, expeditious, and effectual. Intending the 
fame conduct on the preſent occaſion, the captain arrived at the houfe 
of Tereaboo, and requeſted that he would come on board. To this 
the old King made no objection. His two ſons were not within, but 
had been ſought for and ſent before, and the father roſe up and ac- 
companied the Captain. The boats of the Engliſn had been ſtationed 
to guard the bay, and prevent any of the canoes from eſcaping, tif 
the cutter ſhould be brought back. In the mean time, the mother of 
the boys; obſerving the military appearance of the captain and his at- 
tendants, had taken the alarm; the fears of the woman ſoon ſpread 
among the multitude, and the .chiefs would not ſuffer their King to 
proceed, The Captain ſeemed willing to forego his defign for the 
niger rather than accompliſh it with the ſpilling of blood, His 
ittle party ſeemed likely to be embarrafſed by the multitude, and the 
officer propoſed drawing up his men along the rocks, by the water's 
edge, that they might have an apportunity, if neceſſary, of uſing their, 
arms: this was approved of, and done, and the Captain left alone. 
At this unfavourable junQure, an account arrived, that one of the 
chiefs was juſt killed by the boats of the Engliſh, which had fired at 
his canoe, and the people became outrageous, determined, and bold. 
One of the moſt hardy of them confronted the captain, and brardiſh- 
ed his weapons in a menacing manner; in vain the captain deſired 
him to deſiſt; he at length fired upon him, but his mat was proof 
againſt the ſhot. The people, enraged, bore hard upon the captain, 
he ſhot one of the foremoſt ; immediately followed x yolley of lone. 


which 
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which was anſwered with the firing of the boats and marines; the 
captain till fronting them, retreated towards the boats; and while 
he thus continued to face his aſſailants, they ſeemed none of them to 
bave the courage to fall on him; the boats were in the mean time 
keeping up a ſmart fire on the natives; but while the captain, at the 
water's edge, was calling out to them to defiſt, the Indians ſtabbed 
him behind; he fell into the water: their vengeance ſtopt not here; 
they ſet up a ſhout, dragged:off his body, and cut it to pieces. The 
marines and their officer, when they had diſcharged their pieces, had 
Not time to load again ; the multitude ruſhed upon them with diſmal 
yells, and killed four on the ſpot ; the reſt leaped into the water, and 
got off under the fire of the boats ; one man, howevef, who was but 
a bad ſwimmer, continued ſtruggling in the water, with his diſmally 
fierce purſuers at his rere. The officer, lieutenant Phillips, could not 
enjoy his own ſecurity,. while he ſaw his comrade in ſuch perilous diſ- 
treſs; though already wounded, he leaped: out of the boat, and 
though he then received a blow on the head from a ſtone, which 
nearly ſent him to the bottom, he ſnatched the poor fellow by the hair 
of his head, and dragged him off, | 8 
The rigging and aſtronomical apparatus at the village, on the other 
ſide of the — where the kind and friendly prieſts reſided, being ſpee- 
dily got on board, the reſt of the day was ſpent in endeavouring to 
bring the natives to a parley. They demanded the dead bodies, eſpe- 
cially that of Cook, and threatened vengeance if they were not re- 
zurned; but the people treated them with mockery and con- 
tempt. a . 
| _ were the military preparations on board, that followed theſe 
calamities ; the Engliſh, apprehenſive of an attack on the veſſels un- 
der cover of the night, were all on the watch; they had their boats 
ready armed, and rowing at ſome diſtance round the veſſels to prevent 
the cables from being cut, and they found the natives were equally 
buſy ; a prodigious number of fires were kindled upon the hills; and 
they had reaſon to believe, that at that very inſtant, they were offering 
up the ſlain as a ſacrifice. BE. | 
They remained the whole night undiſturbed, except by the howl- 
ings and lamentations that were heard on the ſhore. The next morn- 
ing they heard conchs blowing in the different parts of the coaſt, as 
5 challenge to battle ; and large parties were ſeen marching over 
the hills. | | | 
The Engliſh learned from the prieſts, who ſent ſecret meſſages to 
them by night, that the fleſh of their ſlain countrymen, together with 
the bones of the trunk had been burnt ; that the remaining bones of 
the captain had been diftributed among the chiefs, thoſe of the others 
had been given to the multitude. They kept up the demand for the 
remains of their late commander, and continued to make the neceſſary 
preparation for ſea. The prieſts remained their unalienable friends, 
and others kept up their hoſtilities and inſults, till at laſt they made 
them feel ſome of the weight of their reſentment. The men had all 
along ſhewn themſelves prompt to revenge the death of their much 
lamented commander, and when the natives ſtill continued to haraſs 
and annoy them at their taking in of the water, they at length bad 
leave given them vo ſet fire to ſome of their houſes; they were but 
. 1 9 2 
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men, and ſuſceptible of ſudden paſſion; they killed ſeveral of the peo- 

ple indiſcriminately, they made a general conflagration; and the 
houſes and the goods of the kind prieſts were conſumed, and the coaſt 
was filled with groans, howling, and lamentation. Among the number 
that were killed, the Engliſh had to lament the loſs of many of their 
good friends; and many of the natives bewailed in tears the death of 
the captain, as well as that of their own countrymen. 


When the Indians had been made to feel, that” the forbearance of 
the Engliſh had not proceeded from debility or fear, they at length 
laid afide their animoſity, and became once more their friends. The 
remains of the poor captain were gathered together, and brought on 
board the veſſel; they were committed to the deep with the uſual ſo- 
lemnity, and no doubt with aching hearts, though with military pa- 
rade. Proviſions were again brought down as before; and at laſt on 
the adventurers taking their departure, their farewells were received 
with every mark of affection and good will. | 

9. Kamtſchatka, the Return.] It was in ſpring they departed from 
the Sandwich Ifles, once more to attempt a paſſage to Europe on the 
north; they proceeded to Kamtſchatka, a country which forms the 
eaſtern coaſt of Aſia, far to the north. This part of the world, thoug 
ſo extremely remote from the nations of Europe, acknowledges the 
arbitrary ſceptre of the Ruſs ; here in a land of ice and of ſnows, of 
bears and of wolves, and where the natives adopt the aukward geſ- 
tures of the beats, in their merriments and dancings z and where they 
acknowledge them as their preceptors in ſurgery and phyſick, havin 
obſerved and adopted the herbs they have recourſe to when lang 
or wounded ; here they experienced politeneſs and hoſpitality. After 
ſpending ſome years in ſolitary ſeas, and among nations of Indians, 
even the infant advances that were made in arts and refinement, in this 
dreary land, muſt have given it an air of Europe, and revived the 
ſpirits of the ſailors, On this bleak coaſt their eyes were fiſt feaſt- 
ed, after leaving the ifles, with the view of a light-houſe; it ſtands 
on the bluff head, at the entrance of Awatſka Bay, and is lighted 
when Ruſſian veſſels are expected on the coaſt, other ſhips ſcarcely 
ever appearing on thoſe ſolitary ſeas. On their gaining the bay, and 
coming to an anchor, they examined every corner with their glaſſes, 
in ſearch of the St. Peter and Paul's town, a place they conceived to 
be of ſome ſtrength and conſideration. At length they diſcovered a 
ſew miſerable log-houſes, and ſome conical huts, raiſed on poles, 
amounting in all to about thirty ; which from their fituation, not- 
withſtanding all the reſpect they wiſhed to entertain for a Ruſſian 


Oftrog, they were under a neceſſity of concluding to be Petropau- 


louſkoi.] They could not for a long time perceive any fign of a living 
creature in the place. The next day, however, four of our people 
being ſet on the ice to go to the town, after obſerving ſome men hur- 


Tying backward and forward; they ſaw one of the inhabitants coming 


down on a ſledge, drawn by dogs; he gazed a while at the ſtrangers, 
and then ſet off back again. Another driver came down in like man- 
ner, and called out to them; they held up the letters they had re- 
ceived the preceding ſummer from the Ruſſian fur-traders, addrefled 
to the commander at Petropaulowſkoi, and the governor of 
Kamtſchatka; upon this the driver turned about, and ſet off back 
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marked, that the Kamtſchat 
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again in full ſpeed : a guard of thirty ſoldiers then met them on the ice, 
and theſe they accompanied to the Oftrog, where they were kindly 


entertained, when once they had made them underſtand they had not 


come as enemies. On their ſeaving the village, each was accommo- 
dated with a ledge, dogs, and driver; one was allotted alſo to carry 
the two boat hott they had brought with them, at which the ſailors 
were highly diverted. At this place they got a ſupply of cattle and 
flour, and experienced extraordinary kindneſs from the people, eſpe- 
cially from the governor, the major Behm; conſidering the ſervice 
they were engaged in, as of general advantage to 'mankind, he 
thought that in every country they were entitled to the privileges of 
citizens, and would not receive pay for the articles ſupplied. © J 
cannot,” ſays he, forget my miſtreſs's character, or my own honour, 
ſo much, as to Foun the performance of a duty: beſides, he re- 
Lites were but juſt emerging from a 
ſtate of barbarity; that they looked up to the Ruſſians as their pat- 
terns in every thing, and he hoped that in future they might look up- 
on it as their duty, to aſſiſt ſtrangers to the utmoſt of their power, and 
believe that ſuch was the univerſal practice of civilized nations. The 
adventurers after leaving this boſpitable port, proceeded narthward, 
and. paſſed the ſtreight between Aſia and America. After reaching 
about as far as they had done the preceding year, and encountering 
many difficulties and dangers from the ice, which they found extend- 
ed from continent to continent, and effectually prevented them from 
effecting the paſſage, to the unſpeakable joy of the wle company, 
the ſignal was made to return. | : 
They were now heartſick of the hardſhips, the dangers, and the 
anxieties, to which they had been continually expoſed, and for 
which their reward had been only diſappointment ; they now ſaw the 


end of their outgoings, and every future ſtep as bringing them nearer 


home; and theugh they had a difficult and tedious voyage ſtill be- 
fore them, the ſudden joy on this occaſion, that brightened the coun- 
tenance of every individual, was perhaps greater than they would 
have experienced on a view of their own native ſhores, after Jong 
looking out for and expecting the land. Our navigators now returned 
to Kamtſchatka, where they again met with a kind and friendly re- 
ception, recruited their naval ſtores, and repaired the damages done 


to the ſhips; here alſo they interred the remains of the captain, 


Clarke, who had been on the. decline from the time of his leaving 
England, had borne his ſufferings with great patience and reſignation, 
ay died a ſhort time before their return to this port. From hence, 
taking their departure to known lands, and frequented ſeas, they 
coaſted along the iſland of Japan, and met with two of the craft of 
that nation, but declined approaching very near them, for fear of 
needleſsly intimidating them, eſpecially as they expected they might 


have an opportunity of an intercourſe with the natives; in this how- - 


ever they aſterwards failzd, as they never got aſhore at all, but pro- 
ceeded on to China, where they landed at Canton in the latter end 
of 1779: from this they proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope; and 
from thence to Great Britain, where they arrived in the latter end of 
ſimmer, 1780, after an abſence of four years. It is remarkable, that 
in the whole of this tedious voyage, wherein they viſited almoſt, or 
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Altogether, every habitable climate of the earth, there were but five 
that died of ſickneſs, three of whom were ill before they left England; 
and it is equally remarkable, that the two ſhips were ſcarcely ever a 
day without a fight of each other, during all that time. | | 
10. Obſervations.] We may now take our leave of this well con- 
qucted navigation, by obſerving, that this very voyage, in account- 


' ing for the peopling of the remote parts of the world, may ſerve the 


moſt incredulous, as à cord, to bind together all the nations of the 
earth, into one great family, deſcended from one common ſtock. It 
had long been wondered how America came to be peopled ; and till 
more how the widely diffuſed iſlands in the great ſouth ſea were found 
ſtocked with inhabitants. 2 

Our navigators found Afia and America very near to each other, in 
a high but habitable latitude ; oy learned alſo, that when the inter- 
vening ſea was open, it was croſſed with canoes ; when frozen, with 
fledges drawn by dogs. This ſolves the wonder reſpecting the Ame- 
ricans; the extreme diftance of the ſouth ſea iflands from the conti- 
nent, and the ſmallneſs of the veſſels which the natives were capable 
of N and navigating, ſeemed incompatible with each other; 
it was thought that canoes could never have brought them through 
ſo immenſely diſtant a voyage ; late diſcoveries, however, ſhew, that 
the iſlands though generally very remote from the continents, yet they 
are not all ſo; they are very numerous, and widely diffuſed, in ſome 
parts in cluſters, in others in detached iſles; the neareſt diſtance, 
therefore, from land to land, is not ſo great as was at fiſt imagined ; 
befides, there may be hundreds of them yet undiſcovered by the Eu- 
ropeans, which may ſerve as links, to bring nearer together thoſe 
which may appear to us the moſt diſtant ; and, that even canoes may 
ſometimes go a great diſtance by ſea ; and that therefore the iſlands 
may in this way have been peopled from the Continent is clear, from 
an incident that happened during this voyage. At an iſland two 
hundred leagues diſtant from Otaheite, Omai, to his great ſurpriſe, 
met with ſome of his countrymen. It appeared that about twelve 
years before this, a number of them had been croſſing in a canoe from 
one of the Society Iſles to another, but had been blown off by adverſe 
winds; after enduring great hardthip, and moſt of the people dying, 
they were at laſt caſt upon this iſland, whence they knew not how to 
return. The ſimilitude between the language and manners here, and 
thoſe of their own country were lo exact, they were ſoon naturalized 
to this place, and they had now become fo attached to it, having 
formed new connections here, that when Omai ' propoſed getting 
them brought back to their native home, they declined the offer. 

To conclude the ſketch of the iſlands in the South Sea, there is a 
2 ſimilitude prevails in the manners of them all, however remote 
rom each other, and their language is generally a dialect of the 
Malayan Tongue. So that India appears to have furniſhed the South 
* Illands with inhabitants, as Tartary on the north, has peopled 
America. | 
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As in this proſpect of the earth, we have not to wait the delays of 
the traveller, or the diſappointments of the mariner; but, fleeter than 
the wind, we may ſkim along the convexity of the globe, and view, 
in imagination the varied ſcene, which it has coſt them hardſhips and 
ins to deſcry. Taking our departure from the iſlands of the 
Pacige, we may riſe on the wings of the morning, and behold the 
eaſtern ſhores of Aſia with the firſt dawning of the day. 
1. Tartary.) The hiftory of Aſia affords an extenſive and varied 
picture of climates and foils, of manners and men, of living crea- 
tures and natural production. The nations who firſt receive the 
light of the morning, are the Tartars on the north eaft ; and in ſuc- 
ceſſion the Japaneſe, Chineſe, the natives of India, the Perſians and 
Arabians. | | 
The Scythians were celebrated in antiquity, for being a hardy race 
of people, "ug in tents and leading a roving life ; their deſcendants, 
the Tartars, anſwer the ſame deſcription to this very day. In bodies 
of ſome thouſands, with their families, their cattle, and all they 
poſſeſs, they wander about in the vaſt ſolitudes of the Afiatic Conti- 
nent, from the confines of Europe to the great Pacific Ocean. On 
meeting with a fituation fertile and pleafant, they pitch their tents, 
and continue in the place till the graſs is conſumed, when they again 
ſet forward in ſearch of another inviting ſpot. Their principal food is 
horſe fleſh and cheeſe, or dried curd made up in little balls, which 
they crumble into water, and then drink or ſip it up. Their jackets 
are made of deer ſkins with the fur outwards. Their chief employ- 
ment from their infancy, is the management of their horſes, hunting 
and the tending of their flocks, few arts being cultivated, except the 
making of arms; and, in the uſe of theſe and in riding, they ſhew un- 
common addreſs and agility, cleaving a pole at a conſiderable 
diſtance, with an arrow, in full gallop. Hoſtilities often happen 
between the different hordes and their chiefs, and mark the life of the 
Tartar as a ſtate of continual warfare, If he perceives a track, or 
| hears a ſaund as he croſſes the deſart, he is all upon the watch, and 
expeQs that a foe or booty is at hand, for robbery they account con- 


3 yet are remarkably hoſpitable to their friends, and likewiſe to 


ftrangers who put themſelves under their protection. Their filial af- 


fection is very great, yet if the parent become infirm by age, or be 
ſeized with an incurable diſeaſe, they build him a ſmall hut, near ſome 
river, into which they put him with a quantity of proviſions, and then 
leave him to die, alleging, that they have done him a great office ia 
ſending him to a better * Their women are remarkable for their 
modeſty and fidelity, adultery being a crime ſcarcely ever heard of 


among 
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among them, yet they are to be met with in the ſeraglios of Turkey 
and Perſia, having been bought when children from their unnatural 
rents. | | 
The Tartars ſeem generally to profeſs deiſm or idolatry, and ſome 
are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly attached to certain forms in their whiſkers, the 
declare enmity towards others, as not obſerving the orthodox cut. A 
people however ſo widely diſperſed over a tract of country, reaching from 
Perſia and India on the ſouth, to the regions of the pole; and com- 
prehending in itſelf a variety of climates ; ſo uncollected as they are, 
and ſo mixed on their extreme confines, with nations of very different 
manners; from their different ſituations they naturally deviate from 
the general deſcription. Thus, far to the north they dig ſubterrane- 
ous habitations, to ſcreen themſelves from the cold and ſeverity of 
winter; and their name Samoiedes, ſignifies men eaters ; while on the 
ſouth, particularly at Aſtracan, they practiſe ſomething of agriculture, 
manufacture and commerce: they alſo, accordingly as hey Tandak on 
or commix with the Ruſſians, the Turks, Perſians, Indians or Chineſe, 
profeſs Chriſtianity, or the doctrines of Mahomet, Zoroaſter or Brum- 
ma, Fohi, Confucius or Li Laokun. | 

2. Southern Nations.] The numerous nations on the ſouthern parts 
of Aſia, from the iſlands of Japan, to the river Euphrates, and Medi- 
terranean Sea, are like the Europeans, advanced in agriculture, 
commerce, arts and manufactures; but the profeſſion of idolatry ſtill 
prevails among them; and in Perſia and Turkey, the doQrines of Maho- 
met. The Furopeans are to be met with here as in other commercial 
parts of the world, eſpecially in India and the adjacent iſlands ; where. 
It is well known they have made conſiderable ſettlements. The 
Chineſe, but more eſpecially the Japaneſe, are too jealous of their 
+machinations, to allow them much footing in, or knowledge of their 

empire. | 
4 Arabs.) The different tribes of Arabs, anſwer both the deſcrip- 
tions given of the other Aſiatics; ſome roving like the Tartars, 
others living in towns. In all theſe countries, and wherever the doc- 
trines of the Alcoran prevail, the happineſs of the marriage unity is 

baniſhed by polygamy. , 
The Arabians are Mahometans ; ſome of them however ſtill conti- 
nue Pagans. The wandering Arabs ſubſiſt principally by robbery, on 
their fleet but docile courſers, which ſeem to underſtand the voice of 
their maſters, and wait at the door of their tents all day long, fully 
equipped and ready for mounting ; they traverle the deſerts, and hover 
round the caravans to plunder the merchants, and the Muſſulmans, on 
their pilgrimage to the tomb of Mahomet, at Mecca. Some think 
theſe the deſcendants of Iſhmael, and in them fulhlled the prophecy 
to Hagar. And he will be a wild man; his hand againſt every 
man, and every man's hand againſt him : and he ſhall dwell in the 
preſence of his brethren.” When the children of Iſrael were brought 
out of Egypt, and through the Red Sea, which was divided, and 
the waters made to ſtand as an heap; forty years long they 
were miraculouſly ſupported in this wilderneſs, where the rocks 
were cleft ; ſtreams alſo were brought out of the rock, and waters 
cauſed to run down like rivers; and 'manna was rained down upon 
them to eat, and the corn of heaven given them, The offs ring of 
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Abraham was eſtabliſhed in Canaan, and the heathens driven Out ; but 
the Turks are now in poſſeſſion of Paleſtineg and the tribes of the 


| fons of Jacob, are ſcattered to every quarter of the globe, and the 


moſt of them having loſt their name, and the remembrance of their 
origin; themſelves and their manners ſeem to have mixed with the 
nations of the eaſt, and their idolatrous rites, 4 | 


. 


Ar RIcA. 


If continuing our imaginary tour round the earth, we paſs the 
Iſthmus of Suez, to the Continent of Africa; the route which the 
merchants of old purſued with little Joſeph, the ſon of the Patriarch 
Jacob, whom they bought from his envious brethren, and fold to 
Potiphar, captain of Pharaoh's guard; the track alſo which the car- 
penter, Joſeph, afterwards followed; when being warned in a dream, 
he took the young child and his mother, and fled by night, from the 
rage of king Herod, and the land of Judea z on our leaving the flirts 
of the wilderneſs which form the Iſthmus, the plains of Egypt rife on 
the view. 


1. Egypt. Barbary. ] The Egyptians and the Moors, along the 


northern coaſts of Africa, from the ſhores of the Red Sea to thoſe of 
the Atlantic Ocean, are acquainted with arts and manuſadures. In 
antiquity, the Egyptians were famous for ſcience, the Carthaginians 


for commerce and navigation; and the ruins of their former magnih- 
cence aſtoniſh to this day; but the reveries of aſtrology, is the 
ſcience of the modern Egyptians, and piracy the employment of the 
marine of the Moors. Chriſtian churches were alſo gathered in this 
country at an early period, as well as in Aſia, and the ſouthern parts 
of Europe; but here, as in Aſia, the doctrines of Mohammed have ſu- 
perceded the profeſſion of chriſtianity. In the other parts of Africa 
they ſeem very generally in the practice of idolatry z but the inner 
parts of this country are but little known to Europeans ; they all ap- 
pear however almoſt wholly ignorant of ſciences and arts ; and their 
Chief barter are conſequently natural productions; as gums, bees wax, 
animals, elephants teeth, gold duſt, &c. 

2. E1hiopia.) South of Egypt lies Ethiopia, a trat extending 
in its largeſt acceptation, to the Cape of Good Hope; its borders on 
the weſt, as undetermined as thoſe of ancient Scythia ; and in its differ- 
ent countries of Nubia, Abyſſinia, Zanguebar, Caffrarta, Lower 
Guinea, &c, &c. including, perhaps, a greater variety of manners and 
men than Tartary itſelf. The jealouſy of the Abyſlinians, and the 
prohibition of the Turks, who claim their borders on the Red Sea, and 
engroſs their traffick of gold, emeralds, horſes, rice, &c, for the manu- 
ſactures of the loom, prevent us from knowing much of themſelves, 
we have karat however, that their profeſſion is @ mixture of Chriſti- 
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anity and Judaiſm. South of this, in Monoemugi, it is faid there are 
Cannibals who offer up human facrifices, ſparing none who are hardy 
enough to venture t rough their country. All along the coaſt of 
Zanguebar, on the ſouth eaſt ſide of Africa, the Portugueſe have con- 
fiderable ſettlements; and in ſome parts have commixed with the 
natives, and prevailed on them to adopt the European mode of 
dreſs. At the Cape or moſt ſouthern part of the continent we meet 
with the Dutch ; theſe cannot boaſt a fimilar acquiſition. The Hot- 
tentots are ſo entirely attached to liberty, and their ewn manner of 
life, that they have not yet any of them become converts to European 
cuſtoms ; like the Tartars, they move about in companies, with their 
huts ; like them expoſe their infirm and aged parents to periſh ; the 
fame ſeverities they uſe to infants that are born twins, and ſometimes to 
female children. They beſmear their bodies With greaſe and foot, 
and put heaps of it on their heads which, when clotted and hard, 
forms a filthy ſort of cap ; they wear mantles of ſheeps ſkin with the 
wool outwards ; and wrap thongs of half dried ſkins round their legs, 
which makes them walk like a trooper in jack boots; they have parti- 
cular dances when the moon is new or at full, which looks like ido- 
latry. They puniſh murder, adultery and robbery with death, 
3. Negroland and Guinea.) Along the weſtern coalt of Africa, alſo, 
on the ſhores of Negroland and Guinea, the Europeans have many 
ſettlements ; hence they bring gold duſt, elephants teeth, gums and 
drugs; their traffic ſtops not here; alas, they make even man an arti- 
cle of commerce. | EY 
4 Enflavement of the Africans.) Parents and children, partners 
and friends, and every individual. How would you like to be torn 
from your every neareſt and moſt tender connection, and from;your 
dear native home; and carried into bondage ye know not whithers 
by people whom ye never injured ; and with whom ye have no ac- 
quaintance ? yet fach. is annually the lot of thouſands, and tens of 
thouſands, of the poor natives of Africa; and it is a lamentable truth, 
that their oppreſſots are thoſe who make profeſſion of the chriſtian 
name, and that the legiſlature of our nation encourage this buſineſs. 
It is to be A in charity to the king and his counſellors, that they 
cannot be fully ſenſible of the ſufferings of the poor oppreſſed negroes; 
for if they were, ſurely. they could not find peace of mind till of 
put a ſtop to ſuch iniquitous proceeding, the very relations of hi 
might make the hearts of the peaceful melt with pity, and thoſe of 
well-meaning zealots, burn with indignation ! While we live under 
a government, the mildneſs of which allows us thus with impunity, to 
ſpeak of its imperfections; and plead without reſtraint, the cauſe of 
the oppreſſed ; an act which the religious, in good will to mankind, 
have ſometimes found it their duty to perform in oppoſition to human 
laws, and through much perſecution and ſufferings unto death : while 
thus eaſy and free is the lot we enjoy ; and while it is a maxim in the 
laws of our land, that its air is too pure for a flave to breathe ; or, in 
other terms, that the inſtant a ſlave ſets his foot down amongſt us, 
whatever may have been his condition before, he that inſtant becomes 
free: how extremely unjuſt and inconſiſtent muſt it appear, that 
countries abroad, which ow no other government, ſhould be under 
lo very different a predicament ; that men are there bought and _ 
| e 
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like the beaſts of the field! and how much of ſelfiſhneſs and oſtenta- 
tion muſt we ſuſpect in the boaſts of the Engliſh, that their laws are 
thus free, and declarative of the natural rights of mankind, while the 
very ſame laws hold thouſands in a bondage worſe than that of 


Pharaoh, who, with his numerous hoſt, was ſwallowed up in the Red 


Sea, for hardneſs of heart. | 

It is ſaid by fome of the traffickers in the human ſpecies, that the 
negroes are brought from a wretched cruel country ;, and, that they 
profit much by their being tranſported to the more humane European 


ſegtlements. Guinea is not free from the calamities of human life, any 


more than other countries; but alas f how has the catalogue of theſe 
been ſwelled, by their intercourſe with white people; and however 
diligently theſe may propagate reports to excuſe their traffick, and 

Mate their crimes ; whatever they may perſuade themſelves in juſti- 
— of this ſhocking trade, the facts related by humane obſervers, 
and even by ſome of themſelves, might ſeem ſufficient to Plerce the 
moſt unrelenting breaſts ; but the love of gain has ſteeled the hearts 
of theſe wretched people againſt the impreſſions of pity, and blinded 
their eyes that they cannot ſee the beauty of juſtice, mercy and truth; 
and their hiſtory affords perhaps, the moſt melancholy picture of the 
depravity of mankind, to be met with this day on the face of the 
earth. Happy the man ! who, ſeeing what lengths theſe poor people 
have got to, by giving way to avarice and the violence of their paſſi- 
ons, takes warning againſt the evils of pride and ſelfiſhneſs. Happy 


be, who, feeling the infirmities of human nature, learns to pity this 


moſt lamentable deſcription of people, whoſe ſituation is more deplo- 
rable, infinitely more ſo, than that of the poor innocent negroes, who 
endure their oppreſſion ; who look forward with hope, to the awful 

riod which delivers them from their bondage, and meet it with 

joy and ſmiles on their countenances. An account of the black 

people in their native country ; the manner of their capture ; their 
treatment on the voyage, and afterwards in ſlavery ; may piteouſly 
ſhew what cauſe there is given for the preceding reflections and 
remarks. 

Which way ſoever I turned my eyes on this pleafant ſpot,” ſays 
M. Adanſon, in his account of Goree and Senegal, T beheld a per- 
fe image of human nature: an agreeable ſolitude bounded on every 
fide by charming landſcapes ; the rural ſituation of cottages in the 
midſt of trees; the eaſe and indolence of the negroes, reclined under 

de of their ſpreading foliage ; the ſimplicity of” their dreſs and 
manners; the whole revived in my mind the idea of our firſt parents, 
and I ſeemed to contemplate the world in its primitive ſtate : they 
are, generally ſpeaking, very good-natured, ſociable and obliging.” 
T his deſcription appears equally applicable to the'dther parts of the. 
country. 

Guinea ſeems generally very populous and well cultivated, in ſome 
parts looking like an entire garden, interſperſed with villages and 
towns; wild fowl and poultry are very numerous; their meadows 
feed vaſt herds of large and ſmall cattle ; the low grounds, in ſome 
places, divided by ſmall canals, are ſowed with rice ; the higher land 
is planted with Indian corn, millet and peaſe of different ſorts; they 
are plentifully ſupplied with potatoes and fruit. The natives are gene- 
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rally a good ſort of people; honeſt in their dealings; fiiendly to 
ſtrangers; of a mild converſation ; affable, and eaſy to be overcome 
with reaſon. The more diſcerning of them account it their greateſt 
unhappineſs, that they were ever viſited by the Europeans, the Chriſ- 
— introduced the traffick of ſlaves, and banifhed that peace 
from amongſt them they formerly lived in. "ets 
The calamities to which theſe poor people are expoſed; in every 
ſtage of this iniquitous traffic, ſeems to be unparalleled in the hiſtory 
of any other nation, whether ancient or modern. Iron and other ma- 
nufactures of Europe, are the articles given in exchange for the poor 
ſlaves z for theſe, the corrupted Africans will practiſe every violence 
and cruelty on their countrymen. If a ſhip come in ſight, it is conſi- 
dered as a ſufficient motive for a war, and as a ſignal for an inſtanta- 
neous commencement of hoſtilities. They fall on the neighbouring 
nations for the purpoſe of making priſoners or flaves, and in the tu- 
mult of war, their rage often predominates even over. motives of 
avarice ; in the height of their fury they maſſacre their opponents; 
if a king fails in making priſoners of his enemies, he ſurrounds, with 
his army, one of the towns of his own ſubjeQs, ſets fire to the houſes, 
and picks up the people as wt attempt to eſcape from the flames, 
Theſe evils are not merely confined to the coafts ; the negroe factors 
go many hundreds of miles up the country with goods, bought from 
the Europeans, where markets of men, are kept 1n the ſame manner 
as thoſe of beaſts with us. When the poor flaves, ſuch as ſurvive the 
fatigues and hardſhips of the journey, are driven down to the ſea 
ſhore, they ace ſtripped naked, and ſtrictly examined by the European 
ſurgeons, both men and women, without the leaſt diſtinction or 
modeſty z thoſe which are approved as good, are marked with a red 
hot iron with the ſhip's mark, after which they are put on board the 
veſſels, the men being ſhackled with trons, two and two toge= - 
ther. Beſides theſe methods of procuring ſlaves in multitudes, the 
factors, or free negroes as they are termed, who live on the coaſt, and 
know how to ſpeak the European languages, are furniſhed with 
arms and ammunition ;_ and thus equipped, they fally forth into the 
country and kidnap numbers of children of both ſexes, which the 
find on the roads or in the fields, where their parents keep them all 
day to watch the corn; for thoſe whom they meet with ſtrong and 
grown up, they look for a clog of wood, and faſten them to it by the 
wriſts with ſtaples, and thus bring them to the veſſels labouring under 


_ the load. In vain the parents bewail the loſs of their offspring 3 or, 


in vain the tender family at home in the. village, expect the coming 
of their ſire, with ihe approach of the night ! the ſhed myſt no more 
be enlivened with their preſence, nor their labours be alleviated by 
their company in the fields, So enormous are the practices ye ha ve 
ſtirred up, ye degenerate ſons of Europe, among theſe well-meaning 


people, and ſo bitter the afflictions ye have ſtrewed round their dwell- 


ings! | | 
Leaving theſe regions of ſorrow and deſolation, we may expect 
the ſcene to brighten, on contemplating the farther lot of the captives; 
but alas! their ſufferings ſeem only veginning, Under the weight 
of affliction, ſome being ſnatched from all that was dear to them upon 
earth, and under the dreadful 8 of an unknown Nest 
. ; | very: 
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ſlavery; pent up within the narrow .confines of a veſfel, ſometimes 
ſix or ſeven hundred together, they are often reduced to a ſtate of 
deſperation, wherein many have leaped into the ſea, and kept them- 
ſelves under water, till they were drowned ; others have ſtarved 
themſelves to death; for the prevention whereof, fome maſters of 
veſſels have cut off the legs and arms of a number of theſe 
deſperate poor creatures, to terrify the reſt : great numbers have 
alſo frequently been killed, and ſome deliberately put 10 death 
under the greateſt torture, when they have attempted to riſe, in 
order to free themſelves from their preſent miſery, and the flavery 
deſigned them.“? | | 
It may be:ſaid that they are plentifully ſupplied with food on the 
voyage, and that every precaution is taken that can be conducive to 
their health; the ſailors it is true, often complain that they themſelves 
are ſadly pinched; ſome having been inveigled on board, and then 
detained againſt their wills, they are obliged to make it out as well as 
they can by getting in with the negroes, who are well provided for ; 
the captains wiſh, ſay the erew, to bring the ſlaves in good order to 
market, and to make us ſo tired of their uſage that we may deſert 
them in the Weſt Indies, and ſo loſe our wages; thus do cruelty 
and fraud mark the manners and habits of theſe wretched people in 
every ſtage of this inhuman buſineſs. | | 
+ That their care of the negroes proceeds not from good-will, may 
lamentably appear from their inhuman treatment of them, ſometimes 
when-they are quiet and not attempting an eſcape ; if there ſhould be 
any neceſſity, from tempeſtuous weather, for lightening the ſhip; or, if 
it be preſumed on the voyage, that the provifions will fall ſhort 
before the voyage can be made, they are many of them thrown over- 
board ;. indeed, ſo lightly have their lives been eſteemed, that they 
have been taken away upon a ſpeculation, that it would be more pro- 
fitable to drown them, than to run the hazard of their dying. In 
1781, one hundred and twenty-two were thrown overboard, from 
one veſſel; ten others, who were brought upon the deck for the fame 
purpoſe, did not wait to be handcuffed, but leaped into the fra. and 
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A maſler of a- veſſel, who brought a cargo of flaves to the iſland of Barbadoes, tt 
being aſked what had been the ſucceſs of his voyage? he anſwered, © that he had tt 
found-it a difficult maiter to ſet the negroes a fighting with each other, in order to 
rocure the number he wanted, but that when he had obtained this end, and had got ſe 
b veſſel filled with ſlaves, à new difficulty aroſe, from their refuſal to take food; al 
thoſe deſperate creatures chufing rather to die with hunger, than to be carried from th 
their native country. Upon a farther enquiry, by what means he had prevailed be 
upon them to forego this deſperate reſolution ? he anſwered, „that he obliged all a 
the negroes to come upon deck, where they perſiſting in their reſolution of not * 
taking food, he cauſed the ſailors to lay hold upon one of the moſt obſtinate, and th 
chop him into ſmall pieces, forcing ſome of the others to eat a part of the mangled th 
body; withal ſwearing to the ſurvivors, that he would uſe them all one after the oy 
other, in the fame manner, if they did not conſent to eat.” This horrid execution in 
he applauded as a good act, it having had the defired effect, in bringing them to take Wi 
food, A fimilar caſe is mentioned in Aſtley's collection of voyages, of one veſſel, in 
which ſeveral of the men flaves, and a woman flave had attempted to riſe, in order fa 
to recover their liberty; ipme of whom the maſter, of his own authority, ſentenced to 
to a cruel death 3 making them firſt eat the heart and liver of one of thoſe he killed. Vo 
The woman he hoiſted by the thumbs, whipped and Naſhed with knives, before the us 


ether llaves, till ue died. 
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baren the fate of their companions, yet the people ia the ſhip had | 


not been put upon ſhort allowance; but the wretched captain made 
this excuſe on board, for his conduct. That if the flaves, who were 


then ſickly, had died a natural death, the loſs would have been the 
owners z but, as they were all thrown alive into' the ſea, it would fall 


upon the underwriters,” Thus, ye inſurers, are ye liable to be de- 
frauded, by meddling in this iniquitous traffick ; and thus do ye 
yourſelves, ye inconſiderate men, defraud the negroes of. thei 
lives. 


The preceding ſact as proved in your law-ſuit with the owners, 


at Guildhall ;'the horrid deed is recorded in the annals of that court; 
where, perhaps more enlightened generations to come, may look back 


with horror, on the rude practices of their predeceſſors. Hundreds can 


come forward and fay, that they heard the melancholy evidence with 
tears; though the perpetrators of the murders, eſcaped the puniſh- 
ment due to their crimes. | = r 

If the ſhip ſhould arrive ſafe at its deſtined port, a circumſtanee 


which does not always happen, (for ſome have been blown up, and 


many loſt) the wretched Africans are again expoſed naked; withour 
any diſtinction of ſexes, to the brutal examination of their purchaſers. 
In this melancholy ſcene, mothers are ſeen hanging over their daugh- 
ters, bedewing their naked breaſts with tears; and daughters clinging 


to their parents, not knowing what new ſtage of diſtreſs muſt follow 
their ſeparation, or, if ever they ſhall. meet again; and here what 
ſympathy, what commiſeration are they to expeR ? why indeed, if 


they will not ſeparate as readily as their owners think proper, the 
whipper is called for, and the lath exerciſed upon their naked bodies, 
till obliged to part. Having been brought from a country whete' 4 
very ſmall labour of tillage ſupplied them abundantly with'the'necef- 
faries of life z the hardſhips that are impoſed on them are oſten more 
than they can bear: under theſe, together with change of climate. they 


droop and die in very great numbers; thoſe that ſur vive the fiſt two 
years, are ſaid to be ſeaſoned, or fitted to be put into a gang id under - 


o the labours and hardſhips of flavery. When thouſands have been 

aughtered on the African Continent through this iniquitous traffiek/y it: 
is eſtimated that 100,000are notwithſtanding annually brought off froni 
their native country; two thirds of theſe by the ſhips of the-Englith 
that fifty thouſand are deſtroyed on the paſſage, and in the 
ſeaſoning : Woful havock of the ſons of men! Fifty thouſand then 
annually ſurvive, to work and people the plantations. How muſt 


theſe and their prog, baniſh ſolitude from the ſilent tracts that have 
* 


been laid waſte by the ſwords of the Europeans, and ſupply inhabitants 
in abundance, to the iflands that have loſt even the remembrance of 
their native Indians? as the ſame climate in a few generations lightens 
the blackneſs of their complexions, and throws a ſhade of darkneſs: 
over that of the Europeans; how muſt both by degrees, be affimilated- 
in their perſons; and, bow muſt they at laſt imperceptibly commix- 
with each other, and the unbecoming diſtinction of -maſter and 
ſave be quite worn out! We may amuſe ourſelves with ſuch reflec- 


uons as theſe, and'wiſh to ſee this aggravated evil in the moſt ſa - 


vourable point of view. But alas! the ——— of facts that ftares 
us in the face obliges us to forego much of the pleaſure we _ 
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derive from ſuch flattering expectations. Theſe deſirable effects hut 
very partially take place; the ſlaves, continually expoſed to the ſeve- 
rity of the climate, retain much of their native hue, from generation 
to generation; While the planters, ſcreening themſelves from the heat 
of the ſun, and living at their eaſe, ſtill retain ſomething of their light 
complexion z and the negroes, inſtead of encreafing, in their ſlavery, 
and peopling the ſolitary waſtes the Europeans have made, are 
worn down by the rigour of the labour impoſed on them, and by the 
accumulated hardſhips they are conſtantly expoſed to, their days are 
ſhortened, and their generations become extinct; inſomuch that in one 
of the weftern colonies of the Europeans, fix hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand ſlaves were imported within an hundred years; at the expiration 
of which time, their whole poſterity were found to amount to one 
hundred and forty thouſand. There is perhaps no part of the earth 
where beaſts of burden are ſo much oppreſſed as the negroes are in the 
ſugar plantations. They are ſixteen hours, including the two inter- 
ns, at meals, in the ſervice of their cruel maſters; and the ſhouts of 
their drivers, and the cracks of the whip on their naked bodies, 
which cuts out ſmall pieces of fleſh at almoſt every ſtroke, are heard 
all day long in the fields ; when wearied with this, they are employed 
three hours. more in making the neceſſary proviſion for themſelves, 
five only remain for ſleep, and their day is finiſhed. During the 
time of crop, which laſts many months, they are often obliged 
to work all night in the boiling-houſes or mills. The whole gang, 
as the planter calls his collection of flaves, is divided into two or 
three bodies, and each diviſion takes its nights by turns, in the works: 
this is a dreadful encroachment _ their time of reſt. Thoſe who 
can keep their eyes open during their nightly labour, and are willing 
to reſiſt the drowſineſs that is continually coming upon them, are 
preſently worn out ; while ſome of thoſe who are overcome, and 
who feed the mill between aſleep and awake, ſuffer, for thus obeying 
the calls of 1 the loſs of a limb, an hand or an arm being 
frequently ground oft. 

To ſupport a life of ſuch unparalleled drudgery, the maſter 
allows to the ſlave for proviſions, clothing, medicines, when ſick, 
Ke. no more than thirty ſhillings per annum upon an average, and 

a ſmall ſpot of ground, which he gives him leave to cultivate on the 

day called Sunday: preſſed by hunger, he eats the vegetables which this 

oduces before they are ripe, and contracts diſeaſe. His own ſpot 
is perhaps exhauſted, and he has the ſame appetite to be ſatisfied as 
before; perhaps he creeps out clandeſtinely by night, from his hut, 
to go in ſearch of food, into his maſter's or ſome neighbouring plan- 
tation; the watchman, to fave himſelf from chaſtiſement, is vigilant 
to detect him, and muſt puniſh him for an example, not with a ſtick, 
nor with a whip, but with a cutlaſs, Thus it happens that theſe 

uphappy ſlaves, if they are taken, are either ſent away mangled in a 

barbarous manner, or are killed on the ſpot.” Perhaps the poor ne- 
groe, in the midft of his labours and preſſed hard by famine, is found 

eating the cane which his own hands have planted: this is ſure to be 


followed by the whip; and ſo unmercifully has it been applied on 


ſuch an occaſion, as to have been the cauſe, in wet weather, of the 
ſufferer s death. Knives, or any thing that paſſion could ſeize, — 
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been ſnatched in the fit of phrezy, and uſed as inftruments of puniſh 
ment. In their ſlavery . ears have been flit, eyes have been beaten 
out, and bones have been broken. And fo frequently has this been 
the caſe, that it has been a matter of conſtant lamentation with 
diſintereſted perſons, who, out of curioſity have attended the markets. 
to which theſe unhappy people weekly reſort 5 that they have not 
been able to turn their eyes on any group of them whatever, but 
they have beheld theſe inhuman marks of paſſion, deſpotiſm, and 
caprice. | 
On their being firſt ſet down in the plantations, after all the cruelty 
they have undergone in being forced from their native country, hardly 
one in a hundred bave ſcars to ſhew they were priſoners of war; they 
are generally ſuch as have been kidnapped, or fold by their tyrants 
aſter the deſtruction of a village. The ſlaves are men, they wiſh to 
be free; they fly ſometimes to the receſſes of the mountains, where 
they chooſe rather to live upon any thing that the ſoil affords,” nay 
the very ſoil itſelf, than to return, It ſometimes happens, that the 
manager of a mountain plantation, falls in with one of theſe ; he im- 
mediately ſeizes him and threatens to carry him to his former maſter, 
unleſs he will conſent to live on the mountain and cultivate his 
ground. When his plantation is put in order, he carries him home, 
abandons him to all the ſuggeſtions of deſpotic rage, and accepts a 
reward for his honeſty. The unhappy wretch is chained, ſcourged, 
and tortured ; and all this, becauſe he obeyed the dictates of nature, 
and wanted to be free; if he has been abſent ſix months he falls a 
victim to impious law; he is conſidered as a criminal againſt the ſtate; 
he is tried and condemned, by two or three juſtices of the peace, and 
without the intervention of a jury: the marſhal, an officer anſwering 
to our ſheriff, ſuperintends his execution; and the maſter receives 
money, as the price of the ſlave, from the public treaſury. Perhaps a 
reward has been offered for him dead or alive; in that caſe he has 
not ſo much time allowed him; his mercileſs purſuers overtake and 
ſhoot him ; they cut off his head, and exultingly bear it away ſtill 
reeking with blood; this they produce as the proof reguired by lan, 
to entitle them to the reward. The Africans are men, they have 
ſometimes ventured to reſent their abuſes, and reſiſt their oppoſers: 
What has been the conſequerice ? they have been murdered at the 
direction of their maſters ; for in thoſe rueful countries the life of a 
negroe is only valued at a price that would ſcarcely purchaſe a 
horſe, The maſter has the power of murdering his ſlave it be pays a 
moderate fine ; and the murder muſt be attended with uncommon 
circumſtances of horror, if it even produces an- enquiry. Many are 
the advocates that have of late appeared, both on this and the 
other fide of the ſea, to plead the cauſe of theſe poor oppreſſed peo- 
pie: and they have ably confuted the arguments of the oppreſſors, 
however plauſible they might appear; they have ſhewn, that it is 
in vain the oppreſſors pretend them to be the offspring of Cain, who 
was curſed from the earth, becauſe of his brother's blood. All the 
ople on earth ſince the flood, have been the deſcendants of Noah. 
But if this ſubterfuge of the oppreſſors were true, it would by no 
means juſtify their conduct. Gain was to be a fugitive and a vaga- 
„ not a ſlave on the earth; and whoſoever ſlew Cain, vengeance 
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was to be taken on him ſeven-fold. When Noah awoke from his 
wine and knew what his younger ſon had done unto him, he faid, 
* Curſed be Canaan, a ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be unto his 
brethren.” The oppreſſors lay hold of this, as a plea for their con- 
duct. The advocates ſhew, from hiſtory, that the other ſons of 
Ham, peopled the Continent of Africa; that Canaan abode in 
Paleſtine, the Canaanites, many of them fell by the ſwords of the 
Ifraelites ; ſome, as the Gibeonites, were made hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water ; but becauſe of Saul and his bloody houſe, who 
flew the Gibeonites, there was a famine three years, in the days of 
David, year after year, Thoſe of the Canaanites that were driven 
out of the land, ſeem to have ſettled along the coaſts of the Mediter- 
- Fanean ſea; they were the moſt celebrated traders and navigators in 
antiquity, under the name of Phenicians z ſome think they reached 
as far as Britain, and helped to give birth to the nations of Europe, 
who pretend to fulfil the prophecy of Noah, in oppreſling the 
Africans. The negroes, ſay their oppreſſors, are an inferior link in the 
chain of human beings, and intended for flayery. It may ſeem 
ſuperfluous to vifintereſſed people to contradi& ſo abſurd a poſition ; 
it may be remarked however, the deſcendants of the Portugueſe in 
Zanguebar haye become ſuch a people, their heads having grown 
woolly and their complexions Ft 1 while thoſe of the negroes in the 
northern parts of America, and alſo in Europe, have got long hair 
and fair complexions. But it is well known that the negroes have 
capacities like other men; that they become expert workmen, and 
fine writers both in proſe and verſe, when they have an opportunity 
of learnin . | 
The following little extract from the writings of an African girl, 
may perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that neither genius nor yet devotion is 
peculiar to the people of white complexion: | | 


From an Hxux to the Moaxnins. 


_ FilVd with the praiſe of him who gives the light, 
And draws the ſable curtains of the night, 
Let placid flumbers ſooth each weary mind 
At morn to wake more heavenly and refin'd ; 
'So ſhall the labours of the day begin, 
More pure and guarded from the | £6 of ſin. &c. 


The authoreſs of theſe lines was Phillis Wheatley, negroe ſlave to 
John Wheatley, of Boſton in New England. She was kidnapped 
when only eight years old, and in the year 1761, was tranſported to 
America, where ſhe was ſold with other ſlaves; ſhe had no ſchool 
education there, but receiving ſome lirtle inſtruction from the family 
where ſhe lived, ſhe obtained ſuch a knowledge of the Engliſh lan- 
* guage, within ſixteen months from the time of her arrival, as to be 
able to ſpeak and read it to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who heard 
ber. She ſoon afterwards learned to write, and, having a great in- 
eiination to learn the Latin tongue, ſhe was indulged by her maſter 
and made a progreſs. Her poetical works were publiſhed in the year 
1773, when the was about twenty years of age, They contain 
thirty=eight pieces on different ſubſects. While the hiſtory of this 
young woman ſhey's that the negroes are not a race of beings infe- 
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rior to white people, it affords us the pleaſure alſo of obſerving, 


that they do not always fall into the hands of inhuman tyrants ; proba- 
bly many bave been in the practice of purchaſing theſe poor, forlorn, 


expatriated people, from motives of benevolence, or to prevent their 1 


falling into the hands of cruel taſkmaſters. . ee 

Since the late devaſtations of the ſword on the American Continent, 
the lot of the negroes appears in ſome places to be growing ſome-= 
what more tolerable. In America ſeveral members of the churches 


of Rome, of <9, nav of Scotland, of Independents, and others, bave 


liberated their llayes, convinced that it is wrong to rob innocent 
people of their liberty ; the Society of Friends have done this in a 
collective capacity. It had been the religious concern of ſeveral 
members of this ſociety, to bear teſtimony againſt the trafficking in 
men. In theſe pious labours, John Woolman and Anthony Bene- 
zet, both public friends or miniſters, were conſpicuouſly eminent; 
the former travelled: through many parts of North America on foot, 
and teſtified againſt the injuſtice of Navery, not only in words, but in 
the expreſſive language of conduct: when thoſe who kept ſlaves 
kindly received and entertained him on his-travels, he was not free to 
accept their kindneſs, as it was liberally offered; he conſidered 
what he received as the produce of the Jabours of the flaves; and 
however trying this might be to him, he found it his duty to leave 
the value in money, of what he had taken, that he might de- 
part from the (houſe clear in his teſtimony. The latter kept a 
ſchool at Philadelphia, for the education of black people; often 
pleaded in their behalf; publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes againſt ſla very, 
and at his deceaſe left what he had in ſupport of that ſchool, 


to which he had devoted ſo much of his time and attention 


when alive. It was the happineſs of the friends univerſally to have 
their eyes opened, to ſee the impiety of retaining thoſe in involun- 


tary ſervitude who bad never given offence. In 1727, the church at 


large aſſembled at Philadelphia, had declared againſt. the iniquity of 
the African trade; in 1754, they teſtified, that to live in eaſe and 
plenty by the toil of thoſe, whom fraud and violence bad put into 


their power, was neither conſiſtent. with chriſtianity nor common 


Juſtice, All the Quakers accordingly liberated their flaves ; and, 
though this meaſure appeared to be attended with conſiderable loſs, 
yet it is remarkable, that in the end, it became ultimately beneficial 


to them, even in a temporal capacity. Moſt of the ſlaves who were 
thus unconditionally freed, returned without any ſolicitation” to their 


former maſters, to ſerve them, at ſtated wages, as freemen, The 
work which they now did, was found to be better done than before; 


it was found alſo, that a greater quantity was done in leſs time: 
hence leſs than the former number of labourers was fufffcient. 
From theſe, and a variety of other circumſtances, it appeared, that 
their plantations were confiderably more 'profitable. when worked by 


freemen, than when worked, as before, by ſlaves; and that they 
derived therefore, contrary to their expectations, a conſiderable advan- 
tage from their benevolence.” As it bas been the happineſs of the 
friends, to be religiouſly convinced of the injuſtice of enſlaving man- 
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are liable to be diſowned, if they are any way concerned in the 
ſlave trade; and accordingly it becomes the care of every particular 
meeting, as well here as in America, to fee that its members keep 
clear of this traffick, as well as of other ſpecies of injuſtice, and de- 
partures from the principles they profeſs. E 


We might now take our leave of the ſubject of ſlavery, and the 
rts of the earth it has ſo hideouſly deformed ; under the comfortable 
information, that the evil has rather abated, and under the pleaſin 


hope, that fit will at length entirely paſs away: however, before 


we enter upon the lands of greateſt liberty, the interior tracts of 
America; where the natives ſeem unreſtrained and free, to a degree 


of wildneſs; where the ſenate, while it debates on the intereſt of 


the tribe, leaves individuals to decide their own conteſts between 
themſelves; and where the children muſt not be correRed, for fear 
of breaking their native ſpirit of freedom; a very ſhort hiſtory of 
ſlavery in general, may perhaps be entertaining. s 

5. Slavery in Aniiquity.] Befides the bond ſervants we read of 
in antiquity, who found protection and a comfortable proviſion in the 
houſholds of the patriarchs; and ſuch as fold all that they 
had, their lands and themſelves, to Pharaoh, for corn, in the time of 
famine, when Joſeph was governor ; who removed them to cities 
from one end of the borders of Egypt to the other; and gave them 
ſeed to ſow the land, and made a law, that Pharaoh ſhould have 


the fifth part of the increaſe; and four parts ſhould be their own, for 
ſeed of the field, and for their food, and for them of their houſholds, 


and for food for their little ones: beſides theſe, we read of ſlaves of 
other deſcriptions, at very early periods, It was generally cuſtomary 
with the nations in antiquity, to lead their priſoners of war into cap- 
tivity ; and (theſe, with their offspring, were detained in ſervitude. 
The Goths alſo in later days, on the ſubverſion of the Roman em- 


pire, impoſed: on the people they had conquered the ſeverity of ſer- 


vitude, It is thought that this claſs of ſlaves had its beginning as 
early as the days of Nimrod; and the horrid practice of kidnapping, 


or ſtealing off and ſelling the human ſpecies, appears to be of equal 


antiquity. The ſtory of Joſeph, as recorded in the ſacred writings, 


| ſhews, that there were men, eyen at that early period, who travelled 


up and down as merchants, collecting, not only ſpicery and other 
wares, but the human ſpecies alſo, for the purpoſes of traffick. 
Homer mentions Egypt and Cyprus, as common markets for ſlaves, 
about the time of the Trojan war; and Zenophon, in deſeribing the 
dramatic Giecian dance called Harpea, gives a moſt lively picture of 
the rueful days of antiquity; when the ſtealing of men, as it was 


accompanied with danger, was accounted valour; and pirates ſougbt 


at once emolument and honaur, in the equally hazardous and iniqui- 
tous buſineſs. The figure of the Harpea was thus: one of the actors 


or Grecian ſoldiers, in the character of an huſbandman, is ſeen to till 


his land, and is obſerved, as he drives his plough, to look frequently 
behind him, as if apprehenſive of danger; another immediately ap- 
pears in ſight, in the character of a robber; the huſbandman having 
ſeen him previouſly. advancing, ſnatches up bis arms; a battle enſues 
before the plongb. The whole of this performance js kept in perfect 
time with the muſic of the flute. At length the robber having got 
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the better of the huſbandman, binds him, and drives him off with his 
team. Sometimes it happens that the huſbandman ſubdues the rob- 
ber; in this caſe the ſcene is only reverſed, as the latter is then bound 
and driven off by the former. This entertainment, it may be obſery- - 
ed, was taken from real manners. 

We learn from Thucidides, that the Grecians themſelves, in 
their primitive ſtate, as well as their cotemporary barbarians who 
inhabited the ſea coaſt and iſlands, gave themſelves wholly up to 
piracy, as their only profeſſion and ſupport. As well whole crews 
for the benefit of their reſpective tribes as private individuals, em- 
barked in this' ſhocking buſineſs; they made deſcents on the ſea 
coaſts, carried off cattle, ſurpriſed whole villages, put many of the 
inhabitants to the ſword, and carried others into ſlavery, T ee 
who appeaf to have been uſed as a ſcourge to the idolatrous deſcend- 
ants of Canaan, by divine appointment, held ſome of the heathen in 
bondage; yet were reſtrained by the law from abuſing their perſons, 
and were obliged to give them their ſabbaths and jubilees. It was 
appointed, that their ſhould be one law, one rule of juſtice for the 
native and the ſtranger; and they were repeatedly called on to 
remember, that they themſelves had been ſlaves in Egypt and ſtrangers 
in their land.“ Such were the reſtrictions the Jews were under in their 
conduct to the Heathen ſlaves, 8 4 only under the law in which 
many things were permitted, becauſe of the hardneſs of their hearts. 
It remained for chriſtianity, the laſt and moſt glorious diſpenſation, 
which breathes peace on earth and good will to man, to aboliſh the 
diſtinctions between Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, Bond and 
Free, The firſt converts to the holy faith, were conſpicuouſly a 
family of love, averſe from the vain diſtinctions of the world, having 
all things in common ; and the commiſſion of the everlaſting goſpel, 
was extended to mankind without the diſtinction of nation or pro- 
ſeſſion ; even in after ages, when the glory of the moſt holy religion 
ſeemed much obſcured in its profeſſors, the principles of benevolence, 
which it inculcates, generally prevailed at length, againſt the barba- 
rous univerſal and ancient practices of holding ſervants in perpetual 
bondage, and which had long deformed the Gothic times, (Pro 
Amore Dei, pro Mercede Animz, or, for the love of God, for the 
ood of the ſoul). Charters were granted for the manumiſſion of the 
aves, which then compoſed the majority of the-people ; and about 
the cloſe of the twelſth century, a general liberty prevailed over the 
weſt of Europe. But alas ! the profeſſors of the chriſtian name, when 
theſe happy reformations had been wrought at home ; many of them 
abroad renewed the piratical manners of antiquity ; the Portugueſe 
led the way, our nation, the Spaniards, French, and other maritime 
powers ſoon followed the example. Within two-.centuries of the 
preceding happy era, which ſo generally aboliſhed ſlavery in this 
part of the world, the Europeans made their.deſcents on Africa ; and 
committing depredations on the coaſt, firſt carried the wretched inha- 
bitants into ſlavery ; the natives, terrified, fled in confuſion from the 
coaſt, and ſought in the interior parts of the country, a retreat from 
the perſecution of the invaders. The Europeans purſued ; entered 
their rivers ; failed up into the heart of their country; ſurpriſed them 
in their retreats, and dragged them off. Again the nativesfled in conſtere 
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nation abandoned the banks of the rivers, and left the robbers without 


a proſpect of their prey. The. hooters now adopted different meaſures; 
they built themſelves forts and ſettled in the country: with the gaudy 


trappings of European art, they excited the wonder and- curioſity of 
the Africans ; by preſents and every appearance of munificence, they 
ſeduced their confidence and attachment; they found out ſuitable 
tools for their iniquitous deſigns; put theſe upon furniſhing them with 
their countrymen for ſlaves, and thus, when they themſelves could no 
longer be thieves, they at laſt became receivers. & 


SECTION VL 
AMERICA. 


We may now conſider the Aborigines of America, or the native 
Indians of the new world. It might ſeem almoſt ſuperfluous to men- 
tion that the Europeans have ſettled here in far greater numbers per- 
haps, than in all the other parts of the earth; a view of theſe people, 


however, is naturally included in a ſketch of the nations of Europe. 


It is not ſo much their different manners, as different fituations and 
political diviſions, that ſeparate them from each other. | 
1. Complexion, Features, c.] As the Continents of America are 
extended. through every uninhabited climate in the world, we may 
naturally expect to meet with every variety among the ſeveral tribes 
who inhabit this largeſt quarter of the globe, From the froſts and 
ſaows, however, which deſolate its moſt ſouthern extremity, all acroſs 
the torrid zone, and quite away to the polar regions on the north, 
there ſeems to be leſs difference in the features, complexion, language 
and manners of its ſeveral tribes than of any other nations, compre- 
hended in an equal extent of country. As they appear to have de- 
rived their origin in very remote antiquity, from the Tartars on the 
north, or the clans of wandering Scythians, that were the fartheſt 
removed from the arts and manners of the poliſhed nations in anti- 
quity, and quite beyond the notice of all hiftory ; as they ſeem to 
have continued, with inviolable attachment, many of their ancient 
cuſtoms to this very day; in the hiſtory of one of theſe we ſhall 
often ſee a juſt picture of the reſt, and perhaps, a moſt lively repreſen- 
tation of the manners of ſome of the rude nations of the earth in the 
days of the ancients. As this widely diſperſed people 3 lead 
a wild and roving life, continually expoſed to every ſeverity of cli- 
mate, and alſo anoint their bodies with fat or greaſe, and colour 
them with paints, they are of a dark complexion even in tempe- 
rate climates; on the other hand, the hotteſt parts of America 
are refreſhed by breezes, or cooled by the ſuow- covered mountains, 
which ariſe there to an aſtoniſhing height: this prevents the natives 
from becoming perfectly black like the negroes; and eſpecially as the 
country is not overſtocked with people, and the inhabitants have an 
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opportunity of chooſing the moſt pleaſant ſituations. The natives of 


America ſeem to differ more in fize, than in features or complexion ; 


indeed in this reſpect, their extenſive country of many climates, ſeems 
to afford a greater variety than the whole earth beſides : who, for 
inſtance, are more diminutive than the little Greenlanders, and their 
neighbours at the Polar regions? between four and five feet in ſta- 
ture; and what nations are ſo ſtrong, active and gigantic as the tall 
tribes of Indians that have been ſeen in Patagonia? among whom 


appeared but like pigmies. 


2. Intercourſe wwi 


regular towns ; they had temples, but their profeſſion was idolatry. 
In their pitureſque and emblematic N they had made an eſſay 
towards the art of writing or record: but was they had 
gold and valuable jewels; to rob them of theſe, and take poſſeſſion 
of their country, the cruel Europeans put millions to the ſword, 
reduced others to flavery ; and deſtroying their improvements, toge- 
ther with their government, threw the reſt again upon their native 
wilds: though ſome of them have been bowed: to the yoke of 
ſlavery by the Spaniards ; and ſome of them, corrupted by the Dutch, 
have adopted the practice of the African 1 while others 
have been reduced to civilization by the Jeſuit-profeſſors. : 


3. Paſſion for Liberty.) Theſe Indians are generally enthuſiaſts for 


liberty, Their principal buſineſs is hunting, fiſhing, or war ; agri- 
culture and domeſtic concerns devolve upon the women, When a 
child, is born the mother and the infant are plunged into the water, 


the mother attends to buſineſs the next day as uſual; the child is 
tied or {wathed down to a piece of board; the board, together with 


the child is hung upon a branch, laid down upon the ground or taken 
up by the mother as occaſion may require; in this ſituation the in- 
fant is taken cargof without much trouble, till it gets ſtrength in its 
limbs, it is then looſened and let to crawl about: as they are brought 
up without correction er reſtraint, their paſſions ſeem to grow violent 
with their years, and all their actions ſeem carried to extremes. 
Their revenge ſeems implacable, their friendſhips unbounded ; their 
priſoners of war are adopted into their own families and confidered as 
one of themſelves, or elſe they are put to death with the moſt unre- 
lenting cruelty ; ſo little idea have they of ſlavery or ſubordina- 
ton, and ſo marked are all their actions with the extremes of 
hatred and love. | TY | | 

4. Public 4fſemblies.] Upon ſerious occaſions the Indians are very 
grave; they are obſervant of thoſe in company; reſpectful to the 
aged; they never ſpeak before they have well conſidered the matter, 
ard are ſure the perſon who ſpoke before them has entirely finiſhed :” 
hence they have the greateſt contempt for the vivacity of the Euro 
ans, who continually interrupt each other, apd frequently ſpeak. all 
together, In their aſſemblies and public councils, every man is heard 
in his turn, according as his years, his wiſdom, or his ſervices to his 


country, have ranked him: In ſome tribes they have a king, and in 


ſome a ſort of nobles; but their power is rather perſuaſive than 
| | & 2 | coercive ; 


the talleſt of the Engliſh adventurers under the commodore Byron, 


th Europeans.) Before the Europeans arrived in 
America, ſome of t he natives, eſpecially the Mexicans, had made con- 
ſiderable advances in the arts; A canoes, ſtone houſes and 
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coercive; they are rather revered as fathers, than dreaded as lords. 
The young attend the public councils for inſtruction; here they learn 
the hiſtory of their nation; here they are inflamed with the ſongs of 
thoſe who celebrate the heroic deeds of their anceſtors ; here the 
orators expreſs their thoughts in a bold and figurative manner, 
ſtronger than the refined nations of Europe can bear, and with 
geſtures equally violent, but often extremely natural and expreflive - © 
here the intereſts of the nation are debated on and reſolved, they 
regulate whatever regards the internal peace and order of the ſtate, 
and determine on future expeditions ; the bond of friendiFiip unites the 
ſociety ; every one haftens to execute the orders of the ſenate, and 
ſo unanimous are they. in their conduct and in all their manners, that 
in the hiſtory of the tribe we may read the habits of the individual, 
and, reciprocally, in the life of the Indian we have the hiſtory of 
His nation. 

7. Mode of War, Cruelty.) When a war is reſolved on, the princi- 
pal captain ſummons the youth of the town to which he belongs; 
the war kettle is ſet on the fire; the war ſong and dances commence: 
the hatchet is ſent to all the villages of the nation, and to all its 
, allies; war ſongs and hideous howlings are heard day and night over 
their trat of the country; the women add their cries to thoſe of 
the men, lamenting the friends they have loft either in war or by a 
natural death, and demanding their places to be ſupplied by captives 
from the enemy. None are forced into the war; thoſe that have a 
mind to ſhare in the expedition 2 ſmall billets of wood to the war 
captain, they are then conſidered as enliſted, and it is death to recede. 
The warriors have their faces blackened with charcoal and daſhed 
with ſtreaks of vermilion. The nations of Indians in America are 
ſeparated by vaſt deſert frontiers, and emboſomed in chick and 
gloomy foreſts, that muſt be paſſed before they meet with the nation 
whom they intend to attack ; theſe are ſametimes wholly ignorant of 
any danger, the enemy having waited whole years to attack them by 
ſurprize, and it falls an eaſy prey to the unexpected fury of the inva- 
ders: but it more frequently happens that it has notice of the deſign, 
and prepares to take the fame advantage of the leaſt want of vigilance 
in thoſe who mean to attack them. They light no fires to warm 
themſelves, or dreſs their victuals, but ſubſiſt on the frugal pittance 
of a. little meal mixed with water; they lie cloſe to the ground 
during the day, and march only in the night, and even then with 
the utmoſt precaution, When they diſcover an army of the enemy, 
they throw themſelves flat on their faces among the withered leaves, 
from which they are hardly diſcernible, their bodies being painted of 
a colour to reſemble them. They generally let a part paſs unmoleſt- 
ed, and then riſing a little, and ſetting up a moſt tremendous 
ſhout, which they call the war-hoop, they pour a ftorm of muſket 
bullets upon the enemy. The party attacked return the ſame cry, 
and every man ſhelters himſelf behind a tree, and fires on the adverſe 
party, the moment they riſe ſrom the ground to give the ſecond 
volley: after fighting for ſome time in this manner, they leave their 
covert, and ruſh upon each othet with ſmall axes or tomahawks ; the 
conteſt is ſoon decided, and the conquerors fatiate their favage fury 
with the moſt horrid inſults and barbarities on the dead bod: 


a. 


ther 


* _ 
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their enemies: they cut off the ſcalps and carry them off to their 
huts to hang up as trophies of their valour and victory. The priſon- 
ers are offered to thoſe who have loſt friends; and, he is received into 
the family or ſentenced to death; if the former, he is conſidered as 
a father, a ſon, or a huſband that is loſt, and no other mark of cap- 
tivity remains than a prohibition of returning upon pain of death; 
but if the priſoner is refuſed, it is no longer in the power of any one 
to fave him. The nation is aſſembled ; the ſcaffold is raiſed, and the 
priſoner is faſtened to a ſtake ; he immediately opens his death ſony, 
and prepares for the enſuing ſcene of cruelty with a moſt undaunted 
courage, while his perſecutors make ready to put it to the utmoſt 
proof, by every torment which the mind of man ingenious in miſchief 
can invent : the priſoner endures all their tortures with aſtoniſhing 
conſtancy and reſolution, not a groan, not a ſigh, nor a diſtortion of 
countenance eſcapes him; he poſſeſſes his mind entirely, in the midſt of 
the moſt exquiſite anguiſh, and only ſeeks relief from his miſery by 
inſulting his tormentors, and endeavouring by the moſt contemptuous 
reproaches to provoke their rage, that they may at once put him to 
death in the height of their fury; this he ſometimes effects; and this 
horrid tragedy, at the recital of which human nature is ready to ſhrink, 
is finally cloſed. 

6. Unreſerved Friendſhip, Funerals, &c.] As the ſeverity of their 
temper on theſe dreadful occafions, ſeems unparalleled in the hiſtory 
of any other nation, ſo the enthuſiaſm of their friendſhip ſeems equally 
violent, They delight in their family, and friends while they are 
living, and when they are removed by war or natural death, they 
regard their remains with friendſhip and affeQion : the loſs of one of 
their people is regarded by the whole town to which he belongs; 
no buſine however important, is taken in hand; no rejoicing how- 
ever intereſting the occaſion, is heard, till they have performed their 
ceremonies in honour of the dead : theſe are executed with a great 
ſolemnity. The body is waſhed, anointed and painted; it is follow- 
ed by the whole village, with mourning and lamentation to the 
grave, and there interred in the moſt pompous ornaments of the de- 
ceaſed. His bow and arrows, together with the things he moſt valu- 
ed, and proviſions for the long journey they ſuppoſe he has to take, 
are placed by him in the grave. After the funeral thoſe who are 
nearly allied to him, conceal themſeves a conſiderable time in their 
huts to indulge their grief. On theſe ſorrowful occaſions their neigh- 
bours come to condole with the afflicted, and amuſe or cheer them 
with preſents. After ſome time, they reviſit the grave, they renew 
their lamentations, they clothe the remains of the body in new or- 
naments, and repeat the ſolemnities of the firſt interment. Every 
eight or ten years they celebrate a feſtival, which they call the 
feaft of the dead, or the feaſt of ſouls; the day is appointed in the 
public council; the wealth of the nation is exhauſted on the occa- 
ſion, and all the ingenuity of the Indians diſplayed ; the neighbouring 
2 are invited to partake of the feaſt, and be witneſſes of the ſo- 
emnity. The bodies of all thoſe who have died ſince the laſt feſti- 
val, are now taken out of their graves ; thoſe who have been interred 
at the greateſt diſtance, are diligently ſought for by their relations; 


who, far from being diſcouraged by their inſupportable ſtench, cleanſe 


them from” the worms, and bring them on their ſhoulders through 
tireſome 


* 


; J : 
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ſome journeys of ſeveral days, without ſuffering any other emotions 
to ariſe, than thoſe of regret, for having loſt perſons who were ſo 
dear to them in their lives, When all the bodies are collected toge- 
ther, they are dreſt in the fineſt ſkins they can procure ; the feaſt is 
held; their greateſt actions are celebrated, and all the tender inter- 
cCourſes that took place between them are recounted. A large pit is 
dug in the ground, and the bodies reinterred with pomp, with 
mourning, and with lamentation, | 

The Pe of America hold a future ſtate of exiſtence ; they 
make an offering of their firſt fruits; ſome ſeem to hold in venera- 
tion the ſun and moon. They have their prieſts, their conjurers, 
their fortune-tellers and doctors, who are regarded by the credulous, 
as poſſeſſed of ſupernatural powers. They regard dreams, and the 
ſinging and flying of birds, as omens of future” events. Some tribes 
are peaceful and averſe to the bloody buſineſs of battles, others 
facrifice or devour their priſoners of war. Some derive much of their 
food from the waters, others principally feaſt upon veniſon ; ſome wear 
ſkins of beaſts, ſome a kind of cloth which they make from cotton, 
and others hardly uſe any covering at all. Before they were viſited 
by the Europeans, their tools and arms were like thoſe of the South Sea 

2 with the addition of the bow and arrows; like the iſlanders 
alſo, ſome of them disfigure their bodies, to make themſelves look 
fine; they bore the noſe, the lips, and cheeks, they draw. down 
their ears to toũch their ſhoulders, and by preſſure they deform the 
whole bead. 


TC VII. 
Lavps ROUND Tre Noarn PoL E. 


Having now completed an imaginary tour, round, by far the 
greateſt part of the earth, and obſerved a variety of manners and of 
men ; before we make our deſcent on the poliſhed nations of Europe, 
we may lefſen our airy flight, and ſweeping a ſmaller circle on the 
north, ſurvey the nations of little people that ſurround the 
Northern Pole. 4 | | 

1. Superflitions of the Greenlanders.) Theſe nations ſeem generally 
immerſed in the graſſeſt ſuperſtitions, from Greenland the mot 
eaſtern part of = 5 — weſtward, round the globe, acroſs the 
northernmoſt wilds of America, Tartary, and the tracts of Lapland 
which form the fartheſt parts of Europe, that are waſhed by the 
Frozen or Hyperborean ocean. To the regions beyond the grave, 
theſe romantic people transfer the employments which give them 
delight while here upon earth. There they imagine, in the abyſſes 
of the fea, an elyſium of perpetual ſummer, of plenty of ſeals, rein- 
deer and wild fowl, that are to be hunted without toil, that wm m 
* altread7 
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already _ and boiling in kettles ready for their repaſt; here, ſay 
they, the diligent and active whale-eatchers, and hunters of ſeals, with 
thoſe that have been drowned in the ſea, or died in child-bed, enjoy 
a happy exiſtence ; having firſt had to ſuffer in their paſſage to theſe 
delightful regions, for five whole days ſliding down. a rugged rock, 
which has | hereby been covered with blood and gore: others in 
thoſe lands of meteorous wonders, fancy- Paradiſe in the moon; the 
dances of ſportive ſouls, in the motions of the ſtreamers ; and rain, the 
overflowings of the lakes where they fowl and fiſh. The ignes fatui they 
ſuppoſe to be torngaks or ſpirits, and beings of this ſort both bene - 
volent and miſchievous, they ſuppoſe to inhabit the air, the waters, 
the clifts of the rocks, the mountains, the winds, and even the 
things that they eat. Their merriments and ſuperſtitous meet» 
ings are both accompanied with the ſound of a drum. They have 
many romantic tales of ſpectres and apparitions, or ghoſts; theſe the 
women relate to their children, and initiate them in the ſuperſtitions 
of their fathers. The ſun, moon and ſtars they believe to be living 
creatures, as men, women, rein-deer, dogs, bear-hunters, ſeal-catch- 
ers, &c. During an eclipſe of the moon, they carry cheſts and kettles 
on the top of the houſe, and rattle and beat upon them to frighten 
the moon back to its place, who they think goes about among the 
houſes to pilfer their fkins and eatables, and to kill thoſe-people who 
have not duly obſerved the rules of abſtinence. At ag eclipſe of the 
fun, the women pinch the dogs by the ears; if they cry, as they 
always do, they account it a ſure ſign that the end of the world is not 
yet come. When it thunders, they ſay, two women are ſtretching 
and flapping a dried ſeal ſkin, and the thunder comes from that 
rattle, ey, believe groſsly in witches, wizards, and angekoks or 
conjurers ; theſe pretend to take journeys or flights with familiar 
ſpirits, to the inviſtble regions and abodes of ſouls, while they remain 
inactive and quiet before the credulous multitude, who are waiting 
their return in the dark; by and by they begin to ſtir and 
ſet up a cry; a light is made, and they ſeem pale and out 
of breath, as if fatigued with. a journey. On the denedictions 


of theſe, and on ſtrange ſuperſtitious ceremonies they depend for _ 


good u in their employments, and for recovery from their 
ckneſs. 1 4 f 
A people thus ſuperſtitious, it may well be ſuppoſed, would rea- 
dily diſcover ſomething ſupernatural in the ſuperior arts of the Eu- 
ropeans: in fact when theſe read aloud to them, they could hardly be 
perſuaded but the reader muſt | firſt hear a voice in the bock * 
and it was a good while before they could be prevailed upon 
10 carry a letter, it ſeemed ſuch a ſtrange and ſupernatural thing, 
that a ſerolled paper could ſpeak to the perſon who received it, 
and tell him what the writer wanted as well as they could do 
themſelves, Y 4 | | 
2. Their Strength and Agility.) The ſtrength and agility of body 
in this hardy little race is aſtoniſhing ; after enduring hunger for ſeveral 
* in their little kajaks or boats, they will ride out a ſtorm where 
2 European boat could not live. The kajak is principally: formed of 
laths 2 and covered with ſeal ſkins both above and below; 
it is of the form of a weaver's ſhutile, and fix yards in length; a 

tne 
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the middle is a hole, into which the Greenlander flips his feet and 
- fits down, he tucks the under hn of his water-pelt or great coat 
round the rim or hoop at the hole, that the water cannot penetrate 
and cockles along with great parade, his ſable ſea-veſtments be. 
ſpotted with white buttons, giving him a ſhewy appearance. He has his 
harpoons and lances at hand, which are w mgeniouſly contrived, 
and curiouſly made, and his line coiled up before: him, for ſtriking the 
ſeals ; but it is with his pautik or oar, that lie navigates his little 
veſſel ; this he lays hold of with both hands by the middle; and with 
great regularity and quickneſs, he ſtrikes the water on both ſides, 
and rows along with great velocity; he darts over the boiſterous 
billows like an arrow ; if a wave breaks over him he is prefently 
again ſkimming along the ſurface; if he be overturned, and his 
head be directly downwards, with a ſwing of his pautik he recovers 
his former ſtation ; but if he loſes this he is commonly loſt - himſelf; 
it is on this trying occaſion he creeps out of his kajak and calls aloud 
for help; if none be at hand to come to his aſſiſtance, he binds 
himſelf to his boat, that his body may be found and interred. 
Their umiaks or womens boats are ſimilarly formed, but large and 
open at top, theſe are rowed by the women, but the men in their 
kajaks at hand, ſhelter it from the greateſt waves, and in caſe of 
need, lay hold of the gunnel with their hands, to keep it on a balance. 
They coaſt along in theſe boats, voyages from two to four hundred 
leagues, with their furniture and ſubſtance, at the rate of twelve 
leagues a day. At every night's lodging they unload, pitch their 
tents, drag their boat aſhore, turn it upſide down, and load the 
beams fore and aft with ſtones, that the winds may not blow it 
away. | 
i oc any time the coaſt will not permit them to paſs, fix or 
eight of them take the boat on their heads, and convey it overland 
to a more favourable water. Some of theſe nations ſhew uncommon 
agility in ſcowring over the encruſted ſnow on ſkates, of deal or ribs of 
animals; with theſe they run down the beaſts of the chace, they even 
overtake the fleet deer; they ſcale the hills and ſlide down precipices : 
in theſe exerciſes they make uſe of a javelin or pike, and with this 
they kill the animals they purſue ; even the women partake in theſe 
labours, and are themſelves ſo ſtrong they will one of them carry a 
beam which it would take two men of the more refined nations of 
Europe to lift from the ground: yet hardy as theſe people are, and bold 
amid the dangers they have perpetually to encounter, in procuring 
their ſuſtenance, they have generally been accounted a timid race, 1n- 
capable of being embodied as military troops; indeed they ſeem fo 
much attached to their own native ſnows, and their own native man- 
ners, they have very little idea that happineſs can be found in the 
lands or the purſuits of any nations but their own. And if they 
ſhewed as much wiſdom in all\their partialities as they do in avoiding 
e horrid practice of war, we might certainly account them the 
iſeſt and happieſt nations among mankind ; but the ſtrange mixture 
of good and evil in their manners in ſocial life, render their nations! 
character equivocal and undetermined, _.. | | 
a r N ob 3. Houſes 
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3. Houſes, Tents, and Feafts.) Theſe people change their habitati- 
ons according to the ſeaſon, living in houſes in winter, in ſummer in 
tents. Their houſes are built with ſtones and ſods; theſe are roofed: 
with beams and rafters, and ſmall wood between them; over theſe 
are laid buſhes and turf, and fine earth on the top; they have neither 
door nor chimney ; the uſe of both theſe is ſupplied by a vaulted” paſ- 
age, four or fix yards long, entering the middle of the houſe in the 
front; this is ſo low that they muſt nearly creep on their hands and 
feet, eſpecially when they firſt ſtep down into the paſſage, either from 
within or without. The walls are hung on the inſide with old ſkins, 
to keep out the damp ; the roof on the outſide is covered with them 
alſo. From the middle, all along one fide of the houſe, there is a 
bench of boards raiſed about a foot high, and covered with ſkin; this 
is divided into ſmall apartments, 3 horſes ſtalls, by ſkins 
ſtretching from the wall to the poſts that ſupport the roof in the 
middle; each family has a ſtall, and the number of families in one 
houſe are from three to ten. On theſe floors they ſleep upon pelts, 
they alſo ſit on them all day long; the men foremoſt with their legs 
hanging down, carving their tackle and tools; the women behind 
them minding their ſewing, theſe alſo cook the victuals. : Oppoſite 
to them on the front of the houſe are windows, made of ſeals guts 
and halibut's maws, and ſewed ſo neat and tight, that the wind and 
ſnow are kept out while the lights let in. A bench runs along under 
the 2 the whole length of the houſe, on this the ſtrangers ſit 
By — poſt is a fire place, of a curious and fimple kind, for the 
uſe of each family; it is nothing more than a lamp hewn out of a 
kind of chalk or ſoft marble, they fill it with train of ſeals, and uſe 
fine moſs inſtead of cotton: over this they boil their meat in a ſort of 
kettle of the ſame ſubſtance with the lamp ; over all they: faſten a 
wooden rack, on which they lay their wet clothes and boots to dry. 
During their dark and tedious winter the lamps ſufficiently enlighten 
the houſe, and warm it wore equally than a German ſtove-heated 
room. | 19 2, 
On the coming on of ſpring when the ſnow begins to melt and 
threatens to run through the roof, they move out of theſe huts, rejoicing 
to ſpend the ſummer in tents. . Their tents are framed with poles, 
and covered with ſkins; the order of their tents is much the ſame as 
that in their houſes, but they are much more cleanly ; and in theſe 
they endeavour to diſplay ſome finery and taſte. On occaſion of a 
viſit,* the gueſts or viſitors are welcomed with finging and preſented _ 
with a loft pelt to fit upon; the men talk very gravely and con- 
ſiderately of the weather, of hunting and fiſhing ; the women firſt 
mutually bewail their deceaſed relations with an harmonious howl, 
and then dive.t themſelves with all manner of little ſtories, mean 


while 


* The following is # catalogue of the diſhes at one of their moſt ſumptuavs 
feaſts: 1. Dried herrings. 2. Dried ſeal fiſh. 3. Boiled ditto, 4. Half e 
rotten ditto, mikiak. 5. Boiled willocks, a kind of birds. 6. A piece of halfrac- 
ten whale's tail, a diſh in as high repute, as the haunch of veniſon is here, when 
kept till it has got the epicurean reliſh or godt. 7. Dried ſalmon, 8. Dried reig+ - 
deer veniſon, 9. A deſert of crow- berries, mixed with the chyle out of the reine 
deer. 10. The ſarne, enriched with train oil, + 
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while the horn with the ſnuff goes conſtantly round: when the ban- 
quet is —_ in the gueſts let the hoſt preſs them. often, they 
pretend indifference about it, left they ſhould appear poor or half 
ſtarved. | 

Their table talk they can prolong for ſeveral hours. The 

d fubje& of their converſation, is their adventures in ſeal- catch- 
ing. The: left-hand perſonates the ſeal, and repreſents the various 
leaps the animal took this way or that: the right diſplays the motions 
and evolutions of their kajak and their arm; how they extecded their 
uplifted arm ; how fteadily they aimed, and how forcibly they im- 
pelled the fatal dart. If Europeans are preſent, they like to hear them 
repeat ſomething of their country, They are told that ſuch a city 
has ſo many inhabitants ; that ſuch a number of whales would be re- 
quired" to feed them for one day; but they however eat no whales, 
they eat bread that grows like graſs out of the ground, and the fleſh 
of divers creatures, ſome of which have horns; they are alſo carried 
from place to place, either on the backs of yexy ſtrong beaſts, or in 
vehicles drawn by them. Then they think they know it all; and 
accordingly,” bread they call graſs ; oxen rein- deer; and horſes huge 
dogs; for theſe are what draws them over the ice and ſnow. They 
admire all, and expreſs a deſire of living in ſuch a fine and fertile 
land; but their courage fails when they are told that it ſometimes 
thunders there, and that there are no ſeals to be caught. 

. Manners diverſe.) Though ſeveral different families with their 
children; of divers ages live in one houſe together, they are ſo ſtill 
circumſpect, and peaceful, ſcarcely any diſturbance is heard amongſt 
them. If a man returns home with proviſion in the evening, eſpeci- 
ally with a ſeal in winter, which are then ſcarce and hard to be 
eaught, he 8 portion to all in the houſe, even the poor widows; 
and invites ſome neighbours beſides to partake of their good cheer. 
Hoſpitality is practiſed all over the country, both towards their ac- 
guaintance'and ſtrangers. Their children run about as quiet as lambs, 
and their fond attachment to their parents grows with their years; 
they are brought up without chaſtiſement, and treated on the footing 
of friends; if they are defired to do any thing contrary to their 

minds, they ſay, without any ceremony, F will not; the parents put 

up with the refuſal till the children ſee their error.. When a young 
man takes a wife, both himſelf and his bride are ſubjeQ to his mother, 
as head of the houſhold affairs. They ſeldom tell an untruth know- 
ingly, particularly when they are to ſhew a traveller the way; nay, 
they will rather go a —_ with him. Cheating and ſtealing are 
hardly known 4 them; violent aſſaulis or highway robberies, 
are quite unheard of. Among ſuch people a legiſlature might ſeem 
ſuperfluous, in fa&, they are governed rather by manners than by laws; 
and their drum dances ſupply every want of political inſtitutions ; i 
theſe ſimple republicks, perhaps older than Athens or Sparta, they 
find an Areopagus, or juſtice hall; a gymnafium or place of ſports, 
and a commercial fair for bartering their little wares, Beſides 
their drumming and dances, they play at ball by moonſhine: 
they have alſo games for trying one another's ſtrength or bardi- 
. neſs; for inſtance, two competitors ſtrike one another ſucceſſivel 
on the bare back with the fiſt, and he that holds out the longelt 
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is the conqueror. Again, they fit down, and link legs and arms, or 
hook fingers together, and he who out-pulls the other is maſter. 
Strange diverſion! almoſt as ſtrange, but not quite ſo dangerous as 
the ſport of wreſtling, or the game of throwing one another down. 
But the method in their aſſemblies of deciding diſputes between plain- 
tiff and defendant, is the moſt ſtrange and extraordinary: if a Green- 
lander imagines himſelf injured by another, be betrays not the leaſt 
trace of vexation or wrath, but compoſes a fatirical poem; this he 
repeats ſo often, with ſinging and dancing in the preſence of his do- 
meſticks, and eſpecially women, that they get it in their memory; 
then he publiſhes a challenge, that he will fight his antagoniſt, not 
with a ſword, but with a ſong: the reſpondent betakes himſelf to the 
appointed place, and preſents himſelf in the encircled theatre: the 
the accuſer begins to ſing his ſatire to the beatof the drum; his party 
in the auditory accompany him in the ſong, and back every line, with 
repeating in ——.— the words Amnaaiah: he thus expoſes the deeds 
1 the aggreſſor, and the audience laugh aloud: the defendant then 
ſteps forth, anſwers the accuſation, and endeavouis 10 ridicule his op- 
ponent, in like manner; all which is corroborated with the united 
chorus of his party, and the laugh changes ſides. In the ſame odd 
manner the plaintiff replies ; the defendant rejoins ; with the moſt 
cutting things they can think of, only there muſt be no mixture of 
rudeneſs or paſſion. The company at large conſtitute the jury; the 
the victory is publicly declared; the delinquent endures the puniſh- 


ment of expoſure, and the parties become friends. 


Theſe ſimple people do not like to contradiQ, interrupt, or out- 


brawl one another in diſcourſe ; they have not a ſingle word in their 


language by which to utter abuſe or curſing. They laugh at the 
formalities and compliments of the Europeans, at a man's uncovering 
before his ſuperior in rank; and wonder to ſee a maſter: ſtrike or 
maltreat his ſervant. They diſcover not the leaſt trace of obſcenity 
in their converſation ; and on obſerving the foreigners immodeſt or 
E they ſtood amazed, and knew not how to account for it, 
ut by ſaying :; ** theſe people have loſt their n the mad 
waters,” 1. e. the ſtrong liquors, have made them inſane.” 80 
amiable appear theſe people, amidſt their darkneſs and ſuperſtitions, 
when we ſurvey them in the moſt favourable point of view; on the 
other hand there are, many exceptions to this gener} deſcrip- 
tion, | 

It ſometimes happens that when the father of a family dies, the 
poor forlorn widow has no near relations, ſhe lies on the ground 
with her children ahgut ber, bewailing the loſs of her buſband almoſt 
to diſtraction; g of an evil deſcription pretend to condole and 
ſympathiſe with her in her afflictions, but at the ſame time clan- 
deſtinely bear away the effects of her late buſband ; ſhe perhaps en- 
deavours to ingratiate herſelf with. her 2 plunderer: he has a 
right to maintain, her according to the uſages of the place, but when 
he is tired of her, ſhe and her children are again left belpleſs. If 
none want ſervants, or be diſpoſed to protect them, a little longer 
parhage they protract life, by wg fiſhes, muſcles and fea graſs, 
ut finally they muſt ſtarve or be frozen to death, having neither 
cloathing nor lamp-oil, If the orphans ſurvive, perhaps they are 
| K 2 unfurniſhed 
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unfurniſhed with a kajak, and what is ſtill more unpromiſing, they 
are uninſtructed in the difficult buſineſs of managing them; they muſt 
ſtay on ſhore and join in the drudgeries of the women. If people 
on ſhore ſee a kajak overſet at ſea, and the poor man is no relation, nor 
has particularly ſerved them, they behold with inſenſibility, nay, with 
a certain entertainment, how he ſtruggles in vain to ſave himſelf; 
it is too much trouble to ſtep into their kajak, and haſten to his 
| help; and ſhould they be incommoded with the ſhrieks and cries of 
their female relations, they flink away. 

The ſpirit of revenge ſeems to be as ſtrong in theſe people as in 
the other American Indians; like them alſo they keep their dreadful 
reſolutions inviolably ſecret, till an opportunity offers of wreaking their 
vengeance on thoſe that have offended them; and their enmities are 
conveyed down to their children and grand-children, When a 
murder is committed the aſſaſſin generally perpetrates the deed at 
ſea, in a treacherous manner, by overſetting the Greenlander in his 
kajak and drowning him, or by throwing a harpoon into his back 
behind. If the friends of the murdered man diſcover the ruffan, 
they ſtifle their anger, nay, they do not ſo much as let a word about 
it tranſpire, for fear that he or his ſpies and accomplices might 
diſpatch them too, to ſecure himſelf ; yet they will not forget to 
avenge their friend's death, when they meet the . murderer alone, 
even though thirty years ſhould elapſe before they can effect it. 
They generally attack him on ſhore, declare the reaſon in a few 
words, then ſtone him or run him through, and caſt his body into 
the ſea; or if they are very much provoked, they hew him to pieces, 
and ſwallow a bit of his heart or liver, becauſe they think his rela- 
tions will by that means loſe their courage to fall upon them. Some 

or creatures, for the fake of procuring thembelvee reſpect, or a 

ivelihood among the people, pretend to the power of witchcraft ; 
ſometimes however, they are blamed for having bewitched ſome 
perſon that has died, on this occaſion the country will join to ſtone 
them, and they are thrown into the ſea or hewn to pieces. Some- 
times, when ſuch poor wretches find there is no poſhbility of eſcap- 
ing, they plunge themſelves into the ocean, to elude the weapons 
that would hew them in pieces, and leave their diſmembered carcaſe 
a prey to the ravens. However, if the perſon cut off leave any near 
relations, they endeavour to avenge the death; and thus the tragedy 
iſſues in a prolonged ſeries of murders. Is, 
« Poligamy is not very common among them, yet ſome have more 
than one wife. When the women cannot be prevailed upon to 
marry by kind and courteous perſuaſions, they are compelled to it by 
force, and ſometimes by blows. The matrimonial contract is' not 
ſo irrevocable with them, but the man may put away his wife, 
eſpecially if ſhe has no children: this he does with little ceremony, 
he only gives her a ſour look; marches forth, and does not return 
ain for ſeveral days ; ſhe perceives his meaning direQly, packs up 
Her clothes, and removes to her own friends. Ihe women before 
marriage, are ſqueamiſhly ſhy, they would account it an affront or 
an injury in company, if a young fellow was only to offer them a 
- Pinch of ſnuff. The women that are repudiated or divorced from 
"their huſbands fometimes turn proftitutes ; and, as for the married 


people, 
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people, ſome are ſo ſhameleſs that, if they can, they break the matri” 
monial obligation on both ſides without a bluſh. When a.mothe” 
dies and-leaves a helpleſs babe behind her, if the father has no one to 
nurſe it, he cannot endure to ſee -; infant's diftreſs ; he buries it 
alive along with its mother; they are wrapped up in ſkins, carried 
to ons Vih Place and covered with broad ſtones to keep off the 
birds and foxes : thoſe alſo that become old and infirm, and have not 
friends to ſupport them, are treated like the infant. Though they 
are generally honeſt among themſelves, the indigent and lazy-are 
ſometimes on the watch for ſtealing, eſpecially from unknown travel- 
lers; but if they can rob a foreigner, either by craft or force, they 
lory in the fact, as a mark of their ſuperior abilities ; therefore the 
— place no great confidence in them, becauſe they have been 
cheated by them many times; nay, have been decoyed aſhore, and 
then baſely murdered, and robbed of their goods. Thus gloomy are 
the ſhades in the ſketch of theſe people. | 
5. Tartars, Laplanders.) What has here been related is peculiarly 
applicable to Greenland ; the other Americans, and the Tartars of 
Aſia, however, who inhabit the ſame high latitudes, are, from their 
ſimilar ſituations, put upon the ſame habits and manners of life ; to 
procure themſelves ſubſiſtence they muſt neceſſarily be hunters, fiſh- =_ 
ers, or fowlers ; and in winter, they muſt betake themſelves to their 
cloſe and warm houſes : from the little that we know of them, their 
conceptions or ſuperſtitions ſeem even groſſer than thoſe of the 
Greenlanders. But ofall theſe nations of little people, the Laplanders 1 
appear the happieſt, moſt provident, and moſt improved, in the arts of 
life. The rein-deer, which the other thoughtleſs people have only 
ſought to hunt and kill for immediate uſe, the Laplander has wiſely 
reduced to domeſtication and ſervitude; and, ſin theſe creatures alone, he 
finds almoſt every thing his ſimple wants require; they feed him; they 
clothe him; with their ſkins he covers his tent, and of their ſkins he 
makes his bed; of theſe he makes his ſnow ſhoes, and with theſe his 
ledge is ſhod; of their milk he makes cheeſes, and puts the whey to 
immediate uſe, or boils it with wood of ſorrel, till it coagulates, and 
then keeps it under ground in cafks. or deer ſkins, to be uſed as a 
delicacy in winter ; he preſerves alſo the blood to mix with the mar- 
row as a ſauce in ſpring; even their inteſtines, when dreſſed and boil- 
ed, make him a diſh he highly eſteems: He converts almoſt every. 
part of this valuable-creature to ſome uſe or other: their ſinews make 
him bow-ſtrings, ſprings for catching birds, and threads for ſewing ; 
their horns he ſells to be converted into glue; their ſkins alſo, - and 
their tongues, which are accounted a great delicacy, are ſent to the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and procure him foreign toys and luxuries: 
this is not all, the reindeer carries him bis journeys; it is yoked to * 
the fledge, which is extremely light, by means of a ſtrap which goes 
round its neck, and comes between its legs; the man guides the ani + 
mal with a cord, which he faſtens round the horns, and encourages 
it to proceed with his voice, and drives it with a goad. Some of the 
wild breed, though far the ſtrongeſt, are yet found refractory, and 
oſten turn upon their drivers; who have then no other reſource but 
40 cover themſelves with their ledge, and let the animal vent his 
| fury upon that; but it is otherwiſe with thoſe that are tame; no 
e | | | i creature 
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creature can be more active, patient and willing; when hard puſhed, 
they will trot nine or ten Swediſh' miles, or between fifty and ſixty 
Engliſh miles at one ſtretch; but, in ſuch a caſe, the poor obedient 
creature fatigues itſelf to death; and, if not prevented by the Lap- 
lander, who kills it immediately, it would die a day or two aſter. 
In general they can go about — miles without halting, and this, 
without any great or dangerous efforts. The food which this faith- 
ful domeſtic. lives upon is moſs; and while his fields are cloathed 
with this, the Laplander envies neither the fertility nor the verdure 
of the more ſouthern landſcape. Wrapt up warm in his deer ſkins, 
he defies the ſeverity of his native climate; and, in the midſt of 
 ſmhows, fearleſs and at his eaſe, he drives his herds along the deſart, 
and calmly ſubſiſts where another would periſh ; his hardy cattle 
too, root up the frugal but favourite fare from under the white de- 
luge ; while his faithful dog prevents them from wandering, Cara- 
vans of theſe ſimple people diverſify their long and tedious winter 
in.excurſions to the Finland fairs; and on the return of ſummer, in 
their own land of fowls; they indiſcriminately prepare for thoſe 
exerciſes of the field, which, in our lands of liberty, are by law, ap- 
Propriated only to the man of wealth ; but which' in theirs, ſupply 
plenty and variety to their tables for one quarter of the year, 


EvurorPee, 


We may now come home to the poliſhed nations of Europe. Europe, 
though by far the leaſt quarter of the globe, its political power 
have now, for more than two thouſand years, cut the — 
figure in the annals of mankind ; theſe lands alſo bore the hooor- 
able title of Chriſtendom, when Mohammed and his enthuſiaſts had 
ſpread their ravages and their doQrines over the nations which firſt 
heard the Chriftian name. | SY | 
To attempt to exhibit the nations of Europe, and their varied 
manners in one general ſketch, may appear prepoſterous and vain ; 
however, it is but conſiſtent, with the preſent deſign, to attempt the 
deſcription ; and, as wonder-ſtricken travellers have generally furniſh- 
ed the ſcenery of the views we have already taken of the other parts 
of the earth; it ſhould ſeem eſſential, in order to impartiality, that 
we ſhould thoroughly diveſt ourſelves of national habits and preju- 
dices; nay, in ſact become as ſtrangers, ready to admire and gaze upon 
every thing as new, while we ſurvey the manners of theſe renowned 
nations, Leaving therefore, the ſuperſtitious Laplanders on the 
north, and on the eaſt the followers of Mahommed, the Othman 
race or Turks; of Aſiatic dreſs, extraction and manners, The 
Europeans ſeem ſtrikingly diſtinguiſtied from the reſt of the world, in 
their advances in arts, fcience, and commerce; and in their nationally 
projeting chriſtianity. Their profeſſion and their improvements, 
ogether with colonies of themſelves, they have diſſeminated 1 5 the 
1 | VV ifferent 
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different quarters of the globe: thus, acquainted with the peaceful 
and benevolent doctrines of the chriſtian religion, and in poſſeſſion 
of arts, which enable them to elude many of the calamities to which 
improvident and leſs improved nations are often expoſed: how 
peaceful, how refined, how thrice happy, may we expect this diſ- 
tinguiſhed race of the ſons of Adam, to be above the reſt of man- 
kind! The nations of Europe however, on an impartial ſurvey, will 
be found in their manners of life, and in their enjoyments, much like 
other men. | May”, oo 

1. Arts and Sciences ] If we ſweep round their parts, we ſhall find 
| their ports crowded with veſſels, and the produce and luxuries of 
every climate upon earth, landing on their quays; aſhore are heard 
the hammer and the axe of the mechanick ; and in the fields the 
voice of the hufbandman. Water, air and fire, are called upon to 
impel their maſſive machines, their engines, or mills, and alleviate 
their labours ; while the ſmaller works of the handicraft, the artiſt, 
and man of letters, ſupply many little conveniences and elegancies, 
never dreamt of among nations unacquainted with nice arts. That 
little inſtrument the watch, which he carries about him, informs the 
European how time is going on; by the help of printing, he can have 
in his pocket, records of ſcience unknown to the learned philoſophers 
of the ancients ; by this, he learns what is going on in every quarter 
of the globe, and in fine, he dips his pen, and converſes with 
his abſent friends though widely diſperſed over the face of the 
earth. 

2. Manners.] The Europeans * their week by devoting 
the firſt day to public worſhip ; other ſeaſons are alſo appointed ſor 
ſimilar purpoſes ; the ſeventh day cloſes their labours, and their week 
is done. As aſylums for the weak and helpleſs, the ſick and the 
poor, they erect buildings like palaces, and liberally endow them; or, 
they ſupport them by frequent charitable contributions: yet, among 
theſe very people, evils ſubſiſt as in other parts of the world. As 
firſt on the liſt, we may reckon the horrid practice of war, with the 
ills it induces: the nations of Europe, though profeſſing the moft 
holy chriſtian faith, quarrel with each other, and decide their diſ- 
putes by force of arms; though there are but, comparatively, few 
immediately engaged in this bloody buſineſs, yet the evil ſpreads far; 
individuals, remote from the field of battle, talk over its tumults and 
carnage unconcernedly; or, partial to the arms of their own particu-/ 
hr nation, with a degree of enthuſiaſm, rejoice in their ſucceſs, and 
wiſh deſtruction to thoſe who oppoſe them. In Europe there are 
gaols crowded with criminals, and on theſe are inflited the puniſh- 
ment of whips, racks, gibbets and fire; nor have theſe ſeverities 
been confined to thoſe who have become peſts of ſociety, the inno- 
cent and the faithful have alſo endured them, for the ſake of a good 
conſcience. In Europe, notwithſtanding its inhabitants are fo im- 
proved, there are many of them ſuffer poverty, and ſome die through 
want; if their improvements were confined to the good of ſociety, 
ſure many of theſe evils would hardly be known; but they have 
formed themſelves unreal and artificial wants, and for the ſupplying 
of theſe ſociety is oppreſſed. It is far beyond the deſign of the pre- 
ſent undertaking, to attempt a catalogue of the luxuries and — * 
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fluities of the nations of Europe. It may certainly be accounted an 
evil if theſe take hands from uſeful labour; and, that they do, may 
appear evident if we do but look about us. It is a common: place 
argument in favour of ſuperfluities, that the luxuries of the rich give 
employment to the poor; but if theſe vanities had not a tendency to 
corrupt the minds of us poor mortals, and to mark out diſtinctions 
which flatter pride, the bane of human kind; if they did not natu- 
rally produce theſe evils; let the uſeleſs attendance beſtowed on the 
wealthy, be but given to the labours of the plough or loom; can any 
thing be more evident than, that, under providence, the good things 
of this life would more plentifully abound, and the oppreſſion of the 
r be confiderably alleviated ? In fact it appears, wherever the ſons of 
urope have ſcattered deſolation and wretchedneſs about them, it 
has been from motives of avarice, or for the gratification of unreal 


Wants. 


3. Remarks and Reflections] Having now taken a general though 
very flight ſurvey of the nations of the earth, as they occurred 
in our imaginary tour round the globe, we may again fet out in a 
ſimilar way, and as we paſs along take a proſpect of the lower orders 
of the creation, as variouſly diverſified in the different regions of the 
earth ; however, before we quit this moſt important part of geogra- 
phy, the deſcription of the human race; a few reflections that natu- 
rally preſent themſelves, may 8 here appear becoming, rather 
than ſuperfluous and impertinent. We have already ſeen in the ac- 
counts that travellers have furniſhed, that there has no nation run ſo 
wild, but its hiſtory generally affords alſo a view of ſomething that is 
amiable, in the midſt of all its rudeneſs and ſuperſtitions; and 
were wonder-ſtricken travellers ſtill better acquainted with the man- 
ners of the people they have deſcribed, and were they more diveſted 
of national prejudicesz we ſhould likely ſtill hear more of what is 
agreeable ; on the other hand, we may find many evils prevail among 
nations which make the higheſt religious profeſſion, and which are 
generally accounted the moſt civilized ; what delicacy then does it 
require to deſcribe the manners of men, or to draw national cha» 
racters! and how carefully ought we to remember, that general 
deſcriptions can never be univerfally applied. In every nation there 
appear happy . exceptions to barbarous and unbecoming cuſtoms ; 
among every people woeful declenſions from manners that arg 
virtuous and principles that are ſublime, | 
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We may now ſurvey the lower orders of the creation, as they are 
variouſly diverſified in the ſeveral quarters of the globe; and, as man 
is highly intereſted in theſe, we may often obſerve him in a con- 
ſpicuous point of view, in the varied picture; we may fee how his 
habits and manners are often influenced by his particular ſituation ; 
how he avails himſelf of the advantages it affords him, and how he 
evades the inconveniencies to which it expoſes him; and ſomething 
ſimilar may ſometimes be obſerved in our humble partners in the cre- 
ation, the beaſts and birds. As the different parts of our terreſtrial 
ball receive the rays of the ſun in various directions, and conſe- 
quently its heat in very different proportions, they accordingly put 
on very different appearances; a polar proſpe& and a landſcape 
at the equator, are as oppoſite in their appearances as in their 
ſituations. | 

1. Polar Regions.) The polar regions, that receive the ſolar beams 
in. a very oblique direction, and that continue for one half of the year 
in night, preſent a picture bleak and hideous, The ground which 
is rocky and barren, rears itſelf in lofty mountains and inacceſſible 
clifts, and meets the mariner's eye at even forty leagues from ſhore ; 
theſe precipices, frightful in themſelves, receive an additional horror 
from being conſtantly covered with ice and ſnow; which daily ſeem 
to accumulate, and to fill all the vallies with encreaſing Jefolation ; 
the few rocks and cliffs that are bare of ſnow, look at a diſtance of a 
dark brown colour, and quite naked; upon a nearer approach how- 
ever, they are found replete with many different veins of coloured 
ſtone, and here and there ſpread over with a little earth, and a ſcant 
portion of graſs and heath. The internal parts of the country are ſtill 
more deſolate and deterring.- In wandering this ſolitude, ſome plains 
appear to be covered with ice, that, at firſt glance, ſeems to promiſe 
the traveller an eaſy journey ; but theſe are even more formidable 
and more unpaſſable than the mountains themſelves, being cleft with 
dreadful chaſms, and every where abounding with pits that threaten 
certain deſtruction. The ſeas that ſurround theſe inhoſpitable coaſts, 
are ſtill more aſtoniſhing, being covered with flakes of floating ice, 
that ſpread like extenſive fields, or that riſe out of the water like 
enormous mountains ; theſe, which are compoſed of materials as clear 
and tranſparent as glaſs, exhibit a variety of colours, and aſſume many 
ſtrange, phantaſtic, dazzling, and ſometimes dreadful appearances. 
Some look like large iſlands, with plains, valleys, and hills, which 
often rear their heads more than a thouſand feet above the level of 
the ſea, and fink three hundred fathom under water. Some look like 
arches, rocks, caſtles, towers and ſpires; and theſe floating about give 
the whole ſcene the appeatance of enchantment and illufon. Some 
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look like ſhips in full fail, and people have often given themſelves 
the fruitleſs toil to attempt piloting the imaginar veſſel into harbour: 
this may appear incredible, but when it is conſidered, that the ſhips 
in theſe ſeas, rigging and all, are ſometimes a]l over encruſted with 
ice, we may better account for ſo extraordinary a miſtake. | 
In the arctic regions the meteors are alſo ſeen under a thouſand 
ſtrange and romantic appearances, aſtoniſhing to travellers, though, 
from their frequency, diſregarded by the natives. Nothing more 
ſurpriſed me, or entertained my fancy more,” ſays David Crants, in his 
hiſtory of Greenland, * than when on a fine, warm, ſerene ſummer's 
day, the Hookoernen, or the fflands that lie four leagues weſt of 
Good Hope, preſented a quite different view from from what they have 
naturally. We not only ſaw them far greater, as through a mag- 
nifying perſpective gal. and plainly deſcrfed all the ſtones, and 
the furrows filled with ice, as if 'we ſtood cloſe by; but when 
that had laſted a while, they all looked as if they were but one 
contiguous land, and repreſented a wood or tall cut hedge ; then 
the e ſhifts, and ſhows the appearance of all ſorts of curious 
figures: as ſhips with fails, ſtreamers and flags; antique elevated 
_ caſtles, with decayed turrets, ſtork's neſts, and a hundred ſuch things; 
which at length retire aloft or diftant, and then vaniſh ; commonly 
a couple of hours afterwards a gentle weſt wind and a viſible miſt 
follow, which put an end to this luſus nature.” This illuſion ſeems 
to proceed from compreſt and ſubtle vapours, intervening between 
3 and the eye, and acting like different lenſes or 
: It is perhaps owing to theſe different vapours, that the coaſts of 
Greenland, which are not themſelves enormouſly high, are ſeen to the 
amazing diftance, ſailors ſay, of near fixty leagues ; they are at firſt 
ſeen as if raiſed in the ſky conſiderably above the horizon; as they 
are approached they appear to lower by degrees, and ſettle in the 
water. In the polar regions the froſt often makes the fea ſmoke 
like an oven; when the miſt congeals in the cold air, the ſubtil 
icy ſpicula may be diſcerned like fine needles, or glittering atoms: 
it ſeems to be condenſed miſts or clouds of this kind, that reflect 
back the images of things on earth, like mirrours, and under the 
name of the blink of the ice, give notice to the mariner at a con- 
fiderable diftance, by gliſtening, that the ice lies below, when other- 
wiſe he might have daſhed his veſſel to pieces againſt it. In theſe 
regions of miſts and fogs, the, aerial or watery meteors of every kind 
are frequent. The ſolar rainbow is often ſeen different from 
ours; inſtead of a pleaſing variety of colours, it appears of a pale 
white, edged with a ſtreak of duſky yellow; the whole being refleR- 
ed from the boſom of a frozen cloud: a lunar rainbow alſo is often 
ſeen, of a pale white, ſtriped with grey ; parhelii, parſalenz and 
haloes, are alſo frequent here; and balls of fire are ſeen ſhooting 
through the air. Sometimes whirlwinds happen that draw up water- 
ſpouts from the, ſea ; and hurricanes, that drive the ſea-water upon 
land, and ſcatter it about like ſnow ; duſt, ſtones and earth are torn 
from the ground, and mounted up in the air; the houſes of the 
poor natives, quiver and crack; the tents and lighter boats are 
ſwept away. However, neither ſtorms nor ſudden rains are very fre- 
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uent here; the lightnings flaſh with little or no noiſe, and the 
northern lights which ſtrike the nations of Europe with portentous 
terror, ſerve to cheer theſe people during their tedious winter, and 
light them to their buſineſs or their ſports. The auroræ, the ſtars 
and the maon, which, when at full, keeps up for days together 
in the winter; theſe, their reflection from the ice and ſnows, and 
the refracted rays of the ſun, which are often ſeen to redden 
the tops of the mountains, afford a light ſometimes ſufficient to - 


by. | 

2. Tropical Climates.) It is in the torrid zone the meteors and 
tempeſts afſume the moſt terrific _— and it is there their ef- 
ſects are by far the moſt dreadtu] ; the landſcape alſo differs from 
the proſpect of the polar regions. In the countries under the line, 
the ſun, darting his beams directly downwards, the lighter ſoils 
are burnt up into extenſive ſandy deſarts; on the other hand, thoſe 
tracts which are moiſt and fertile, teem with vegetation, even to a 
noxious degree. The graſs riſes to ſuch a height as oſten to re- 
quire burning; the foreſts are impaſſible from underwoods, and ſo 
matted above, that even the ſun, fierce as it is, can ſeldom penetrate. 
The banks therefore of the rivers, often lie uncultivated, and ſerve 
as retreats for beaſts, inſects and ſerpents. The ſmell of ſome of 
the plants is ſo powerful that it is hardly to be endured, and 
European adventurers that have ſailed up the Senegal, aſcribe the 
unwholeſomeneſs of the voyage to the vegetable vapour; at the 
ſame time the beauty of the proſpeQs theſe climes afford, exceeds de- 
ſcription and the utmoſt art of the pencil, A ſpacious glaſſy river, 
with its banks here and there fringed to the very ſurface, by the 
mangrove tree, that grows down into the water, preſents itſelf to 
view; lofty green plants, and the moſt gaudy flowers; ' beaſts and 
animals of various kinds, that ſtand upon the banks of the river, ang, 

with a fort of wild curioſity, ſurvey the mariners as they paſs, con- 

tribute to heighten the ſcene. 
The different temperature of the air at the poles and the equator, 
produce very different effects. In the cold arctic regions, animal ſubſtances 
are ſcarcely ever known to putrify, and meat may be kept for months 
without any falt at all; on the contrary, in the tropical climates, 
ſuch are the putreſcent qualities of the air, that white ſugar will 
ſometimes be full of maggots ; drugs and plaiſters loſe their virtue 
and become verminous. In ſome places they are obliged to expoſe. 
their ſweetmeats by day in the ſun, otherwiſe the night air would 
quickly cauſe them to putrify. Silks and cloths, if expoſed to the 
air, ſoon loſe their colour ; copper and iron are quickly eaten with 
ruſt; even the inſtruments, knives and keys, that are kept in the 
pocket, are nevertheleſs quickly encruſted ; and the great guns, with 

every precaution, after ſome years, become invalid. 

pon the approach of our ſummer months, or the winter ones as 
they are called under the line, the ſky from a fiery brightneſs, begins 
to be overcaſt, and the whole horizon ſeems wrapt in a muddy 
cloud; miſts and vapours ſtill continue to riſe ; and the air, which 
ſo lately was clear and elaſtic, now becomes humid, obſcure, and 
ſtifling : the fogs become ſo thick, that the light of the ſun ſeems in 
a manner excluded: nor would its preſence be known, but for — 
intenſe 
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intenſe and ſuffocating heat of its beams, which dart through the 
gloom, and, inſtead of diſſipating, only ſerve to encreaſe the miſt, Aſter 
this preparation there follows an almoſt centinual ſucceſſion of thunder, 
rain and tempeſts ; during this dreadful ſeaſon, the ftreets of cities 
flow like rivers, and the whole country wears the appearance of an 
ocean; the whole ſky all around ſeems illuminated with unremitteg 
flaſhes of lightning; every part of the air ſeems productive of its 
own thunders, and every cloud produces its own ſhock ; the ſtrokes 
come ſo thick, that the inhabitants can ſcarce mark the intervals; 
but all is one unremitted roar of elementary confuſion. When theſe 
terrors have ceaſed, with which however, the natives are familiar, 
meteors of another kind begin to make their appearance, The in- 
. tenſe beams of the ſun, darting upon ſtagnant waters, that generally 
cover the ſurface of the country, raiſe vapours of various kinds, which 
give birth to balls of fire or floating bodies of it; theſe from their 
accidental forms, rather than any real difference between them, 
receive the different names of the draco volans, or flying dragon ; the 
ignis fatuus, or wandering fire; the fires of St. Helmo, or the mari 
ner's light, &c. . 

At ſea the water-ſpouts are ſeen in all their terrors, and large 
enough to daſh ſhips to pieces; and in theſe parts of the world tem- 
peſts put on the moſt dreadful forms. The Cape of Good Hope, as 
well as many iſlands in the Weſt Indies, are famous for their hurri- 
canes, and that extraordinary little cloud which is ſaid to produce 


them, but which is perhaps rather the vapours (that happening to lied 


within the ſphere of the growing tempeſt) that have been condenſed 
as in the vortex of a whirlwind ; this cloud appears when firſt ſeen 
like a ſmall black ſpot, on the verge of the horizon, and is called, 
by failors, the Bull's Eye, from being ſeen ſo minute at a vaſt diſ- 
tance ; all this time, a perfect calm reigns over the fea and land, 
while the cloud grows gradully broader as it approaches ; at length, 
coming to the place where its fury is to fall, it inveſts the whole 
horizon with darkneſs : during all the time of its approach, an hol- 
low murmur is heard in the cavities of the mountains; and the affright- 
ed animals, ſenſible of its approach, are ſeen running over the fields 
to ſeek for ſhelter. The violence of the blaſt is dreadful when it 
begins. The houſes in thoſe countries, which are made of timber, 
the better to reſiſt its fury, bend to the blaſt like oziers, and again 
recover their reQitude. The fun, which but a moment before, 
blazed with meridian ſplendour, is totally ſhut out, and a midnight 
darkneſs prevails, except that the air is inceſſantly illuminated with 
leams of lightning, by which one can eafily ſee to read; the rai 
falle, at the ſame time in torrents, and its deſcent has been reſembled 
to what pours from the ſpouts of our houſes after a violent ſhower. 
The Europeans, when they firſt viſited theſe regions, were ignoran! 
of its effects, and the ſigns of its approach; their ſhips, therefore, 
were daſh:d to the bottom at the firſt onſet, and numberleſs were 
the wrecks which the hurricane occaſioned ; but, at preſent, being 
*- fore-warncd of its approach, they ſtrip their maſts of all their fails, 
and thus patiently abide its fury. Theſe hurricanes are common in 
all the tropical climates. On the coaſts of Guinea they have fre- 


quently three ar four in a day, that thus ſhut out the heavens fo 
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a little ſpace, and when paſt, leave all again in its former ſplen- 
dour. They chiefly prevail on that coaſt, in the intervals of the 
trade winds, the approach of which clears the air of its meteors; 
and in general when they ceaſe, theſe irregular tempeſts are found to 
exert their fury. All this is terrible; but there is a tempeſt known 
to theſe climates ſtill more formidable : this is called by the Spaniards, 
2 Tornado: as the former was ſeen arriving from one part of the 
heavens, and making a line of deſtruction; ſo the winds in this, ſeem 
to blow from every quarter, and fettle upon one particular place 
with ſuch fury, that nothing can reſiſt its vehemence. When the 
have all met in their central ſpot, then the whirlwind begins with 
circular rapidity ; the ſphere every moment widens, as it continues to 
turn, and catches every object that lies within its attraction: this, alſo, 
like the former,. is preceded by a flattering calm ; the air is every 
where huſhed, aud the ſea is as ſmooth as poliſhed glaſs. All along 
the coaſts of Guinea, beginning about two degrees north of the line, 
and ſo ſouthward, lengthwiſe, for about a thouſand miles, and as 
many broad, the ocean is unnavigable, upon account of theſe tor- 
nadoes, and intervening calms ; among which, whatever WP is ſo 
unhappy as to fall, is totally deprived of the power of eſcaping. 
In the torpid repoſe of all the elements, the ſolitary veſſel is obliged 
to continue, without a ſingle breeze to aſſiſt the mariner's wiſhes, 
except theſe whirlwinds, which only ſerve to increaſe his calamities : 
this part of the ocean is therefore avoided. 

In Egypt, a kingdom ſo noted for its fertility, and the brightneſs 
of its atmoſphere ; during ſummer, the ſouth winds blowing from 
the continent, are ſo hot that they almoſt ſtop reſpiration ; beſides 
which, they are charged with ſuch vaſt quantities of ſand, that they 
ſometimes darken the air as with. a thick cloud. If they happen to 
continue any length of time, they produce epidemic diſeaſes, and are of- 
ten followed by a great mortality : in the ſummer alſo, a very danger- 
ous wind prevails all along the coaſts of the Perſian Gulph, which 
the natives call the Samayel. This terrible blaſt, which was perhaps, 
the peſtilence of the ancients, inſtantly kills thoſe that it involves in 
its paſſage, whether beaſts or men. It is ſaid to frequently aſſume a 
viſible form, and dart along the ſurface of the country, in a kind of 
bluiſh vapour, The natives, not only of Perſia but Arabia, talk of 
its effects with terror; and their poets have not failed to heighten. 
them, with the aſſiſtance of imagination. They have deſcribed 
it as under the conduct of a miniſter of vengeance-; who governs its 
terrors, and raiſes or depreſſes it as he thinks proper. Theſe deadly 
winds are alſo known along the coaſts of India, at Necapatan, Maſu- 
lipatan, and Petapoli ; but luckily for mankind, the ſhortneſs of their 
duration diminiſhes the injuries that might enſue from their malig- 
nity, | 

But of all thoſe terrible tempeſts that deform the face of our globe, 
and repreſs human preſumption, the ſandy tempeſts of Arabia and 
Africa, are perhaps the moſt terrible, and ſtrike the mind with the 
greateſt awe. To conceive a proper idea of theſe, we are by no 
means to ſuppoſe them reſembling thoſe whirlwinds of duſt that we 
ſometimes ſee ſcattering in our air, and ſprinkling their contents upon 
Our roads or meadows, The ſand ſtorm of Africa, exhibits an appear- 
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ance more like a troubled ſea: as the ſand is exceſſively fine, and al. 
moſt reſembles the parts of water, its motion entirely reſembles that 
of a fluid; and the whole plain ſeems to float onwards, like a flow 
inundation; the body of ſand thus rolling, is. deep enough to bury 
houſes and palaces in its boſom : travellers who are crofling thoſe ex- 
tenſive deſarts, perceive its approach at a diſtance, and in general 
have time to avoid it, or turn out of its way, as it generally extends 
but to a moderate breadth ; however, when it is extremely rapid, or 
very extenſive, as ſometimes is the caſe, no ſwiſtneſs, no art, can 
avail ; the pilgrims and -the merchants, their elephants, and their 
camels, with all their attendants, find one common tomb under the 
deluge of ſand. - ' Fx as 

The rivers that have their ſource in the Torrid Zone, are the 
largeſt in the world; and, as the rainy ſeaſons there are periodical, 
the rivers have their ſtated inundations, which deluge whole coun- 
tries, and drive the inhabitants to the hills: compared with theſe, 
the rivers near the Pole are but as brooks or rivulets: The moun- 
tains alſo on the equator, are the loftieſt in the world; much of the 
magnificence of the hills near the poles, is only ſeen through the 
deceptive medium of vapours and fogs ; the mountains on the line are 
known to riſe three miles perpendicular above the bed of the ocean; 
and thoſe who climb them ſee meteors, which never appear in the 

lains below. When the traveller has aſcended above the regions of 
| ſtorms, and, as is frequently the caſe, ſees the clouds below him, 

and hears their thunders rolling quite beneath his feet; from this 
- airy height he beholds the rainbow, not merely like a ſplendid arch 
reared in the ſkies ; he fees the ſhining circle complete, ſweeping 
down into the vallies, as far beneath his feet as it riſes above his 
head; from this romantic ſituation he ſometimes ſees the ſhadow of 
the mountain projected upon the body of the air or miſt; and on an 
oppoſite cloud, views his own image, as in a looking-glaſs, but ſur- 
rounded as with circular rainbows. It is remarkable if there be a 
number of people in company, in ſuch a ſituation each ſees this beau- 
tiful and ſplendid illuſion, with regard to himſelf, and not that relat- 
ing to others ; or he ſees only his own ſhadow, adorned as already 
deſcribed, The plains near the line are alſo vaſt and extenſive, and 
he who traverſes theſe, knows the benefit of a water-brook, and of 
the ſhadow of a rock in a deſart and weary land. 

5 General Obſervations on the People.) In contemplating theſe op- 
polite extremities of climate, how naturally are we led into flattering 
reflections on the happy temperature of our own. In our happy land 
the mountains ariſe and improve our proſpects; their brows are 
clothed with verdure, and their ſummits colle& enough of waters to 
cool and Giverſify the landſcape below with rivulets and ſtreams, 
and to anſwer the purpoſes of manufacture, navigation and com- 
merce, without deluging the plains and ſweeping oft the inhabitants: 
here alſo the meteors put on a kind and friendly appearance; the rain 
falls in refreſhing ſhowers, to fertilize the earth; our ſnows afford 4 
kindly protection to the ground from the rigour of more piercing 
ſroſts; and, even our thunder and our tempeſts, ſerve to purify our 
atmoſphere. On the banks of our rivers and in our foreſts, we n 
neither fear the winding ſerpent nor the lurking crocodile, the _ 
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with the remembrance of them, are together ſuſpended; he 
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ing wolf, the ſhaggy bear, nor the till more fierce | arid cruel the 
ſpotted ſavages of the torrid zone. Our landſcapes are enlivened with 
animals of a very different kind, the bleating of flocks and the lowing 


of herds, baniſh ſolitude from our walks, and ſound the voice o 


plenty in our ears; they take their fodder from the huſbandman, 
and give their dugs to the milk-maid ; the horſe rejoices in his 
ſtrength, and retains ſome of his native fire, he paws in the valley, 
and bounds over the paſture ; again, he hears the voice of his maſter, 
and gives his head to the reins ; fo beauteous are the proſpects our 
land affords ; yet, let it be remarked, a native of the Torrid Zone, 
or, of the cold Arctic regions, generally ſees more beauty in his own 
native climes : this one ſkims along the deſert upon his ſkates, or 
drawn by his rein-deer or dogs, without reſtraint he hunts, fiſhes and 
fowls ; again, the tempeſt comes on, he betakes himſelf to his hut, 
and hugging himſelf in ſecurity, hears it ſcowling over his head : the 
African alſo'delights to throw himſelf upon the exerciſes of the held, 
he endures the blaze of nogn which would ſicken an European, 
and encounters with animals of the foreſt, the glare of whoſe eyes 
might petrify one with horror; he plunges into the waters, and ven- 
tures ſingly to attack the monſters of the deep in their own native 
element; he evades the deſtruction of their yawning jaws, which 
would cruſh him to pieces and ſwallow him up; he plunges his knife 
into their bodies with mortal force; he fixes a nooſe round his enor- 
mous prey, drags it to the ſhore, and proclaims a feaſt to the village; 
or he draws an eaſy harveſt from the ſoil he inhabits ; and, ſtrete 

under the ſhade of the broad ſpreading plantain, or the fever-cooling 
tamarind, happy and at eaſe, and unenvious of other climes, he lolls 
away the ſeverity of noon, or drinks the refreſhing juice of the un- 
numbered fruits, of keen delicious taſte, that wave over his head; or, 
that fanned by the breeze, are ſcattered about him in profuſion. 
Thus, we ſee the pleaſures of this life are more impartially diftributed 
to the different quarters of the globe, than might at firſt be imagined, 
and as there are every where inconyeniences to be experienced, it 
ſeems happy for man he generally prefers even of choice, thoſe which 
his ſituation oblige him to inherit; this diſpoſition ſeems not only to 
obtain with nations at large, but alſo among the different orders of 


- men in particular countries: thus, the mariner braves the tempeſt and 


calmly endures the complicated hardſhips his way of life expoſes him to; 
it is entertaining enough to obſerve him when ſafe into port; his 8 

oks 
about him on the toils of the landſmen, he pities their ſufferings, and, 
as if he had made a diſcovery, he feelingly remarks, one half of the 
world knows not how the other half lives: while on the other hand, 
the landſmen hear the whiſtling of the winds, pity the poor ſailor, 
and think how happy it is for them their lot has been caſt upon land. 


Thus, the man of manual labour admires the patience and perfeve- 


rance of the minute artiſt, the ac&mptant, and the man of abſtruſe 
learning ; he recoils at the idea of purſuits ſo tedious, and drives with 
pleaſure, his team a field; or contentedly toils with the hammer, 
the hatchet, or ſpade; while theſe lift up their eyes on the variegat- 
ed landſcape, and ſee in towns and willages, in every hedge and 


ditch, in every ridge and every furrow, the marks of labour and toil, 


which 
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- which they think it has been their peculiar privilege to eſcape. If we 
carry ſtill farther the compariſon between the different orders of men, 
it will appear of how little conſequence it is, what may be a man's 


outward fituation in life, and how the cauſe of pleaſure or uneaſi- 
neſs moſtly lies in the mind. The governors of the earth un- 
der the weight of their cares and ſolicitudes for the welfare of 
the people, their countenances are ſometimes ſeen brightened with 
ſmiles; while thoughtleſs individuals, in more hymble ſtations, who 
find the protection of laws without much conſidering whence the 
benefit is derived, their brows are ſometimes ſeen furrowed with 
cares and anxiety for the proviſion of the day. 


SECTION X. 


DiversitY or ANIMALS. 


To ſurvey more generally the lower orders of the creation, we may 
imagine another ſort of tour round the globe. In our view of the 
nations of the earth at large, we took our departure from the barriers 
of ice that ſurround the fouth pole; in this ſurvey we may take our 
departure from the ſimilar embarraſſments that block up the much 
defired paſſage to the Pacific on the north. : 

On quitting the accumulated maſſes of ice that inveſt the Arctic re- 
gions, the buſineſs of whale-fiſhing riſes on the view. When the ſun 
gives to Europe the advantages of ſummer, the northern icy ſeas are 
involved in the glare of continual day; there we may meet with 
European veſlels all engaged in this hardy adventure; and there the 
little Greenlanders every piece as buſy 1n their ſmaller craft. 

1. Whale Fiſhery.) For the encouragement of this buſineſs, the 
Britiſh government give a bounty to the veſſels ; it is regulated by 
the number of her boats: for every hundred ton the veſſel is of bur- 
den, as meaſured by the officers of the cuſtoms, ſhe carries a boat ; to 
each boat there is an harpooner and a crew of fix or ſeven ; when 
they are arrived at a proper latitude they are all upon the watch, and 
ſome of them every now and then run up into the rigging for a better 
look out ; one boat, or perhaps more, at the ſame time keeps rowing 
at a diſtance from the veſſel; when a whale is diſcovered by its 
ſpouting up of water, the boat directly rows up to its. fide ; the 
harpooner, who ſtands at the prow or bow of the boat, plunges his 
harpoon in its body ; the boat immediately hurries off, "4 fear the 
fiſh ſhould daſh it in pieces by the flouncing of its tail ; they then 
hoiſt a little flag, which when diſcovered on board, the ſignal is given, 
by calling out, Fall; the other boats, which had been — on the 
ſides of the veſſel equipped with all their tackle, and ready to be 
lowered into the water at a moment's warning, are immediately let 
go; in leap the crews, and row off with all haſte to the aſſiſtance 
of the other boat. It is ſome time before the whale ſeems to feel the 
blow, and the animal continues for a while motionleſs on the 1 5 
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the ſhaft continues to pierce deeper and deeper into its body at length, 
rouſed from its ſeeming lethargy, it darts down into the water with 
amazing rapidity z as it makes off, it draws after it with ſuch velocity 
the line or cord of the harpoon, which is coiled up in the boat, that 
one man has to ſtand by with an axe ready to cut it if it ſhould en- 
tangle, left the boat ſhould be overſet, and they be all drawn down 
together ; another with a mop, keeps conſtantly wetting the edge of 
the boat, where the line runs over, to prevent its being ſet on fire by 
the friction of the rope; in the mean time the boat purſues as faſt as 
they can row, the direction of the line; the others follow, and the 
ſhip as well as it can, for there are but very few left on board, brings 
up the rere. If the fiſh is not mortally wounded, he can flounce 
about in the deep for an hour, and draw a line of two thouſand 
fathom yards after it, in which cafe the other boats haſten up and 
add their lines, and ſometimes it gets off by diving under an ice 
iſland, but commonly it is killed: the enormous animal has to come 
up to the top of the water to breathe; the crews are ready to 
renew their attacks; they dart their harpoon, into its body; it again'dives 
and riſes again z they repeat their blows till the whale — to 
be quite enteebled and ſpent, when they plunge their longer ſpears 
into various parts of its body ; the enormous animal expires, and the 
ocean ſeems dyed with blood. When the whale is dead its belly 
turns upwards, the boats tow it away, and it is laſhed alongſide of 
the ſhip ; the firſt work is then to go with a boat into its jaws, and to 
cut out the whale-bone barders very cautiouſly from its gums, with a 


long bending knife, and to draw them up at the capſtain. This 


enormous beaft of the ocean, which meaſures from fifty to eighty feet 
in length, which was fonnd to reach two hundred feet, When the 
Biſcayneers, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, firſt led the 
way into theſe ſeas, and the animal had time given it to come to its 
owth ; and which Pliny reports to be nine hundred and fixty feet 
5 we may very naturally ſe it muſt devour a great quantit 
of fiſhes ; their throat however is fo ſtrait it would not admit a | 
larger than a herring to enter; it lives upon little inſects that are 
ſometimes ſeen floating in cluſters on the ſurface of the water; and 
though the whale is a gregarious animal], being found in great berds; 
it is upon this minute food it acquires fatneſs ; for feeding upon theſe, 
teeth would be unneceffary ; in place of theſe, it has in its upper jaw, 
the barders, blades, or, whiſkers as they are called, for bruifing or de- 
taining its food; theſe compoſe what we call the whale-bone : they are 
of different lengths, like pipes of an organ; they ſhut into the under 
jaw, which is a little hollow, as into a ſheath, they run'$*ſo-along he 
— 2 in a longitudinal direction The great toothleſs or proper Green- 
land whale, anſwers this deſcription ; there are other ſorts that have 
teeth, and purſue their prey, theſe are more miſchievous and ſavage 
in their habits, When the beſt of the bardersare cut out, to the amount 
of many hundreds, they cut off the blubber from the tongue, and after 
that proceed to ſtrip the whole body of the fat, beginning both. at 
the head and tail at once, and ending in the middle; the men that 
ſtand on the fiſſi have ſharp irons on their ſhoes to prevent them from 
lipping, they cut off the fins and tail to be converted into glue, and 
laitly, they ſtrip off the fat on we middle part of its body, all the 


while 
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while removing the ropes wherein it is ſlung, as occaſion may require. 
When the mountain of fleſh is thus ſtripped of its fat, it loſes its buoy- 
ancy; it is turned adrift, down goes the carcaſs or ſcrag into the 
deep, with a general and joyful huzza of the crew. In a ſew days it 
burſts and riſes again, and ſerves to regale the fiſhes, birds, and bears 
with a profuſe feſtivity. Some nations alſo. are fond of the fleſh: of 
the whale'; the people near the ſouth pole, as well as thoſe of Green- 
land, are fond of it to diſtractjon; the French ſeamen are now and 
then found to dreſs and uſe it as their ordinary diet at ſea ; but the 
_ Engliſh and Dutch failors fay it is hard and. ill-taſted. The value of 
a ſingle fiſh is uſually about one thouſand pounds, 
The method of the Greenlanders in taking the whale rather differs 
from that of the Europeans ; both men and women compoſe the par- 
ties, the buſineſs of the women is to row, and to mend the ſeamen's 
Jackets and the boats wherever they are damaged. For good luck in 
the expedition, they drefs in the beſt manner they can, ſuppoſing the 
ſqueamiſh whale would eſcape, or if dead, that it would fink, if any 
one wore dirty clothes, eſpecially thoſe wherein he had handled a dead 
corpſe. When they ſee a fiſh, they make boldly up to it, in their 
mens and womens boats; and ſtrike it with ſeveral harpoons, to which 
bladders are hung, made of great ſeal-ſkins. Fheſe ſo encumber and 
impede the whale, that it cannot fink deep: when it is tired out, they 
diſpatch it with their little lances. The men then creep into their ſea 
jackets, which are made of ſeal-ſkin, and anſwer as ſhoes, ſtockings, 
loves, coat, cap, and all in one piece: theſe they faſten tight on their 
eads and leap fearleſs on the and into the ſea, The air in the 
jackets prevents their ſinking, and enables them to ſtand erect in the 
water. They ſtrip off the blubber, and cut out the barders. As every 
ſpectator may claim a ſhare in the ſpoil, the ſcene is ſometimes very 
diſorderly : men, women, and children tumbling in heaps one over 
another, each with a knife ſtriving to ſecure a portion of the enormous 
rize. They conſider the acquiſition as a happy circumſtance of their 
Fives x they encamp beſide it, and ſeldom remove till they have leſt 
nothing but the bones. | 
4. Polar Regions.) Beſides the ſpouting of whales, and the buſineſs 
of taking them, which preſent an intereſting ſcene in the icy ſeas, the 
number of animals, the ſea fowl, ſeals and bears, which are ſeen there 
in great numbers, enliven thoſe dreary  ſolitudes, and animate the 
chilling proſpect. How theſe can endure the ſeverity of the climate, 
and ſeem to enjoy life in the regions of froft, will perhaps be one of 
the firſt of our wonders in contemplating on theſe creatures. They 
find a plentiful ſupply from the fiſhes of the ſea, and are armed againſt 
the cold with fat and a warm outward covering. It is remarkable, 
that the furs or feathers of many of the animals of the cold northern 
regions of the earth, become white in winter: we might imagine, 
that, as the hair in the human ſpecies becomes white in old age, when 
there is a deficiency of the juices of the body, the ſeverity of the 
cold had the ſame effect on theſe, and produced a premature or rather 
temporary old age, in their coverings; however this be, as we find in 
the different orders of the creation whether beaſts, birds, or fiſhes, the 
attacks of the rapacious kind, are obviated by the means of evaſion or 
the ſuperior fecundity of thoſe they prey upon, and thus the different 
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cies are preſerved from generation to generation. Perhaps theſe 
animals are white, that they may be leſs eafily diſtinguiſhable — the 
ſnows, and conſequently leſs expoſed to the attacks of their enemies. 
The land animals that find ſubſiſtence in the cold regions of the north, 
are many, and of various ſizes, from the hare t6 the elk or mooſe deer, 
which ftately creature approacheth in ſtze to the elephant, with its 
horns ſpreading out to the extent of ten or twelve feet, and from the 
cleanly little ermin to the ingenious beaver, the fox, the larger wolf, 
and the great white or Greenland bear, which reigns the unrivaled 
monarch in the icy mountains of Greenland and Spiiſberg, as the lion 
is the tyrant of the burning deſarts of Zaara. The great white beat 
three or four eve long, ſeems to have acquired ſtrength, hardineſs, 
and courage ſuperior to the reſt of its ſpecies, whether we conſider 
them as found brown in the Alps, or black in the foreſt of North Ame- 
rica. Theſe aukward omg creatures are expert at climbing trees, 
in the hollows of them they fometimes make their dens, at the height 
of thirty feet from the ground. The Greenland bear robs the neſts 
of fowls, and devours both the eggs and the birds; the deer alſo 
ſometimes fall under his dreadful ja ws. In the ſeverity of cold he re- 
tires to his den, to paſs away the winter in a ſleep or torpid kind of 
ſtate, living upon his fat: for in this time his exuberance of fleſh is 
waited away; when the winter is paſt, and he feels again the calls;of 
hunger, he rouſes from his lethargy to feek for his prey. In this fa- 
miſhed ſtate he ſnuffs at a diſtance the habitations of men; he ſome- 
times ventures on an attack upon thefe, but is commonly killed, and 
becomes the food of thoſe whom he attempted to deſtroy ; ſometimes, 
however, his oppoſers, ſome of them fall under his death-giving 
ipe : but it is from the water this formidable animal chiefly draws 
Its ſuſtenance ; there it is ſeen floating on flakes of ice, many leagues 
from the land, in purſuit of ſeals and fiſhes, he even ventures to plun 
into the ſea, and attack the flouncing whale and the morſe with its 
formidable tuſks, in their own element; but he generally falls in the 
unequal conflict. Pr 8 
3. Migrations of Birds.} The yariety of fowls and fiſhes that only. 
appear on our ſhores or in our ſeas at particular ſeaſons; their ſtated 
departures, and their regular returns, have employed much of the at- 
tention of the curious; theſe may be called animals of paſſage, 
Among fiſhes, the cod, the haddock, the whiting, the mackarel, the 
tunny, the herring and the pilchard are all of this kind. Beſides quails 
and ſwallows, which ſeem at the cloſe of our ſummer to depart for 
warmer climates, not without firſt conferring in clofe debate on the 
adventurous paſſage, and which, it is agreed, are ſeen at ſea, both on 
their departure and return, in ſuch prodigious flocks, as to appear like 
clouds on the horizon; among birds, we may reckon an innumerable 
quantity of water fowl, with woodcocks, and a variety of other 
birds that make their appearance here in the winter ; theſe and the 
hiſhes generally viſit us 72.08 the north. When uncultivated tracts of 


woods and marſhes formed a confiderable part of our iſlands, many 


ſpecies of birds which now migrate remained with us throughout the. 
year: the great heron and the crane that have now forſaken theſe 
countries, in former times bred familiarly in our marſhes, and ſeemed 
to animate our fens. Their neſts, Sq thoſe of moſt cloven-footed 
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water fowl, were built on the ground, the ſurrounding marſh de- 
fended them from carnivorous quadrupeds, and their own ſtrength 
from birds of prey; but ſince theſe countries have become populous, 
and rural economy has encreaſed, by a long ſeries of alarms, they 
have at length been obliged to ſeek, during the fummer, ſome lonely 
" habitation at a ſafe diſtance from every deftroyer. Theſe, and nume- 
rous other kinds, form thoſe amazing flocks which annually repair to 
the dreary lakes and defarts of Lapland from the more ſouthern 
countries of Europe. In thoſe northern deſarts, the lands of lakes 
and rivers, of ſwamps and mountains covered with thick and gloomy 
foreſts, where. the ground remains moiſt and penetrable during the 
fammer, the woodcock, the ſnipe, and other flender-billed birds, feed 
at their eaſe; while the RY birds find more than ſufficient 
plenty of food from the number of inſets which ſwarm there to an in- 
credible degree : there they. perform the duties of incubation at their 
eaſe, and encreaſe in ſecurity. We are not to be aſtoniſhed, there- 
fore, at the amazing numbers of fowl that deſcend from thoſe regions 
at the approach of winter; numbers to which the army of Xerxes 
was but trifling in compariſon ; and which Linnæus has obſerved for 
eight whole days and nights to cover the ſurface of the river Calix, 
his migration from the north uſually begins at the cloſe of ſummer, 
when they quit their retreats, and diſperſe themſelves. all over the 
ſouthern parts af Europe: on their fiſt arrival they circulate round 
our ſhores, and, when compelled by ſevere froſt, betake themſelves 
to our lakes and rivers. Some, indeed, of the web-footed ſowl, of 
hardier conſtitutions than the reft, abide the rigours of their northern 
climate the whole winter: but when the cold reigns there with more 
than uſual ſeverity, they are obliged to ſeek for more ſouthern ſkies; 
fo that the diver, the wild ſwan, and the ſwallow-tailed ſhell drake, 
viſit our coaſts but ſeldom, and that only when compelled by the ſe- 
verity of their winters at home. It has often appeared a matter of 
aſtoniſhment, how animals to all appearance ſo dull and irrational, 
ſhould perform ſuch long journeys, Id know whither to ſteer and 

when to ſet aut upon ſuch a great undertaking. What then ſhall we 
think of the ſtill more diſtant migrations of the fiſhes? = | 
4. Migration of Fiſhes.) The unnumbered flocks of fowl that en- 
liven the bleak and chilling proſpects in the Arctic ſees, are ſometimes 
ſeen poſting away to the ſouthward ; fiſhes are their prey, and theſe 
they are purſuing. The ſhoals of fiſhes that annually come out fron: 
under the ice at the pole, and migrate towards the ſouth, ſeem nume- 
. Tous beyond conception, and various have been the conjectures on the 
cauſe of their migration. It has been thought that they breed there, 
that, the ice protecting them from the — fiſhes, and the ſeas ſup- 
plying a great quantity of the inſect food, they multiply beyond ex- 
preſſion ; and that on account of their numbers, they are compelled 
to ſeek for other retreats, as with bees from a hive. It has been ima- 
. Lined they are all engaged in evaſion or purſuit, that the leſs fry only 
viſit us as they are chaſed upon our ſhores, the larger fort as they pur- 
ſue. It has been conjectured, that they come on account of a def- 
_ ciency of food in the icy ſea; and, it has been concluded, perhaps 

moſt rationally, that their adventurous migration is for the purpoſe of 
. depoſiting their ſpawn in our warmer ſeas ; their welcome —_—_— 
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Rated and ay ma accordingly the ſeaſon for cod, mackarel, whit- 
ing, Ec. are fixed and known ; but how and when they return to the 
icy ſeas, or whether they ever return or no, ſeems one of the won- 
ders of the deep, which the moſt ſkilful icthyologiſts have not diſco- 
vered. Of all migrating fiſh, we ſeem beſt acquainted with the ad- 
ventures of the herring and the pilchard. The great colony of them 
is ſeen to ſet out from the icy ſea, about the middle of winter; com- 
poſed of numbers, that if all the men in the world were to be load- 
ed with herrings, they would not carry the thouſandth part away. 
But, they no ſooner leave their retreats, than millions of enemies ap- 
r to thin their ſquadrons, The fin-fiſh and the cachalot, ſwallow 
rrels at a yawn; the Lacy 5p the grampus, the ſhark, and the 
whole numerous tribe of dog-tiſh, find them an eaſy prey, and deſiſt 
from making war upon each other : while the unnumbered flocks of 
ſea fowl that chiefly inhabit near the pole, watch the outſet of their 
dangerous migration, and ſpread extenſive ruin. In this exigence 
the defenceleſs emigrants find no other ſafety but by crouding cloſer 
together, and leaving to the outmoſt bands the danger of being firſt 
devoured ; like ſheep that always run together when frighted, each 
finding ſome protection in being but one of many that are equally lia- 
ble to invaſion. The innumerable company firſt divide into two great 
ſhoals, one body moves to the weſt, and pours down along the coaſts 
of America, as far as Carolina, and but ſeſdom farther. In Cheſa- 
peak bay, the annual inundation of this fiſh is ſo great, that they cover 
the ſhores in ſuch quantities as to become a nuiſance. ''Thoſe that 
hold more to the eaſt, and come down towards Europe, endeavour to 
ſave themſelves from their mercileſs purſuers, by N the firſt 
ſhores they can find ; and that which firſt offers in their deſcent is the 
coaſt of Iceland: in the begipning of ſpring, upon their arrival on 
that coaſt, their phalanx, which has already ſuffered wma i di- 
minutions, ts, nevertheleſs, of amazing extent, depth and cloſeneſs, 
covering an extent of ſhore as large as the iſland itſelf ; the whole 
water ſeems alive; and is feen ſo black with them to a great diſtance, 
that the number ſeems inexhauſtible. There the porpus and the 
| ſhark continue their depradations : and the birds devour what quan- 
tities they pleaſe, _ By theſe enemies, the herrings are evoped up into 
ſo cloſe a body, that a ſhovel, or any hollow veſſel put iato the water, 
takes them up without any farther trouble, RE 
Their deſcent on our coaſt is later in the year, about Midſummer : 
their arrival is plainly announced by the number of Gannet, the Gull, 
the Shark, and the Porpoiſe. When the main body is arrived, its 
breadth and depth are ſuch as to alter the very appearance of the ocean z 
it is divided into diſtin columns of five or fix miles in length, and 
three or four broad, while the water before them curls up as if forced 
out of its bed: ſometimes they fink for the ſpace of ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes, then riſe again to the ſurface, and in bright weather reflect a 
variety of ſplendid colours like a field beſpangled with purple, gold 
and azure. Among the conjeQures on the cauſe of that extraordina- 
ry phznomenon the Aurora Borealis, ſome imagined it proceeded from 
the reflection from theſe ſhoals, while others ſuppoſed it produced by 
the flames of burning mountains, till later diſcoveries accounted for it 
by electricity * | 4 = 
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As the innumerable ſhoals fall on the coaſts of our iſſands on the 
north, they are divided by the obſtruction of the land, and pour down 
their ſupplies into our channels and bays, and along our oppoſite 
ſhores, they afford the natives a freſh and plentiful proviſion, and an 
article of commerce to remote and diſtant parts. As the fiſhes in the 
deep live by preying upon each other, the fecundity in the ſmaller 
kind ſeems amazing and incredible ; a fingle herring, if ſuffered to 
multiply unmoleſted and undiminiſhed for twenty years, would ſhew 
a progeny greater in bulk than ten ſuch globes as that we live upon; 
generally whatever part of the ocean we furvey ſcenes of purſuit and 
evaſion, ſimilar to thoſe already deſcribed, preſent themſelves to 
view, thoſe with the largeſt mouths and gullet attack and devour the 
larger kind, thoſe whoſe mouths are leſs lie in wait for the ſmaller 
fry, and even theſe chiefly ſubſiſt upon ſpawn ; and flocks of fow] 
hovering on the waters dart upon their finny prey and receive their 
ſupplies ; the natives alſo of almoſt every habitable coaſt upon earth 
partake of the prateful-tribute. | | | 

5. Tropical Seas] In the tropical climates the Dorado is at once 
the moſt voracious, the moſt active, and the moſt beautiful of the fin- 
ny region; its back is all over enamelled with ſpots of a bluiſh green 
and ſilver, the tail and fins are of a gold colour, and all have a brilli- 
ancy of tin@ that ſurpaſſes the pencil of the artiſt ; its eyes are large 
and beautiful and ſurrounded with circles that look hke ſhining gold. 
In the ſeas where they are found, theſe fiſh are always in motion, and 
play round ſhips in full fail with eaſe and ſecurity, for ever either pur- 
fuing or purſued they are ſeen continually in aſtate of warfare, either 
defending themſelves from the ſhark,«or darting after the ſmaller 
fiſhes. Of all others the flying-fiſh moſt abounds in thoſe ſeas, and as 
it is a ſmall animal, ſeldom growing aboye the fize of a herring, it is 
Chiefly ſought by the dorado, which being above ſix feet long, yet not 
thicker than a ſalmon, and furniſhed with a full complement of fins, 
cuts its way through the water with amazing rapidity ; on the 
other hand the flying fiſh is furniſhed with two pair of fins 41 than 
the body, and theſe are moved by a ſtronger ſet of muſcles than any 
other: the dorado is ſeen in this active purſuit darting after its prey, 
which will not leave the water while it has the advantage of ſwim- 
ming in the beginning of the chaſe, but like an hunted hare, being 
tired at laſt, it then has recourſe to another expedient for ſafety by 
flight; the long fins, which began to grow uſcleſs in the water, 
are now exerted in a different manner and different direc- 
tion from that in which they were employed in ſwimming ; by this 
means the timid little animal riſes from the water and flutters over 
its ſurface for two or three hundred yards, till the muſcles employed 
in moving the wings are enfeebled by that particular manner of exer- 
tion; by this time, however, they have acquired a freſh power of re- 
newing their efforts in the water, and the animal is capable of pro- 
ceeding with ſome velocity by ſwimming, ſtill however the active 
enemy keeps it in view and drives it again from the deep, till at 
length the poor little creature is ſeen to dart at ſhorter diſtances, to 
flutter with greater effort, and to drop down at laſt into the mouth 
of its fierce purſuer ; but not only in the deep does this little animal 
Meet with its purſuers, the dorado or dolphin ; the fowls of * air 
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ſeem alſo combined againſt it, ſo that its double powers appear to ex- 

ſe it a greater variety of dangers, for though it ſhould eſcape from 

its enemies in the water, yet the tropic bird and the albatroſs are for 

ever upon the wing to ſeize it; thus purſued in either elemedt, it 

ſometimes ſeeks retuge. from a new —_— and it 1s not unfrequent 
0 


for whole ſhoals of them to fall on ſhipboard, where they furniſh 
man with an object of curioſity. Theſe are but a few of the obſer- 
vations that have been made on the inhabitants of the ſea, and it ſeems 
highly probable that man has drawn but a few from their watry beds, 
and that chere are numerous tribes of them in the ſecret receſſes of 
the deep, with whoſe manners and forms he is utterly unacquainted; 
chere living for ages undiſturbed, they may acquire dimenſions of which 
we have no conception, and exceed what has been told of the kraken 
looking like an iſland. or of the ſea- ſerpent with its long white mane, 
rearing its head or tail to an amazing height above the ſurface of the 
ſea, and rolling its enormous folds on the water like great floating 
caſks, or like an hundred dung heaps that lie in a row on a field to be 
ploughed, as far as theſe reports exceed the common belief. By help 
of the plummet we have learnt that the bottom of the ſea like the 
land has its mountains and vallies, but the plummet only ſeems to an- 
ſwer comparatively in the ſhallows; the deep of the ſea we cannot 
ſound at all. Where the plummet can be uſed, and in till leſs depths 
where the eye can reach, the bottom. of. the ſea preſents very different 
appearances, as it is compoſed of rocks, clays, ſhells, ſands, &c. In 
many parts near the coaſts of America it is covered with vegetables, 
which make it look as green as a meadow, on which are ſeen thou- 


ſands of turtles and other ſea-animals feeding; in others, as along the 


coaſts of Africa, in the Perſian gulph, &c. but eſpecially in the Red 
'Sea, it is literally ſpeaking a foreſt of ſubmarine plants, and corals 
formed by inſects for their habitations, ſometimes branching out to a 


great extent, and at laſt, with the accumulation of the wreck the ſea 


depoſits upon them, forming lands and iſlands for the habitations of 
men, and bold ſhores or reefs of coralline rocks which are dangerous 
to navigation, but which maintain the acquiſitions made from the 
ocean, while it heaves againſt them a prodigious weight of waters, 
which, being daſhed into foam by the abrupt oppoſition, 1s called by 
the mariners the ſurf of the fea ; theſe are the interruptions that make 
navigation ſo dangerous on the coaſts of the Eaſt Indies and among 
the South Sea iſlands ; with theſe however the natives are familiar, 
among theſe they have the art of ſwimming and navigation their little 
veſſels where an European would be ſure of being daſhed to pieces. 

6. Africa.] If we leave the tropical ſeas to take a view of the 
animals of the tropical countries, Africa ſeems to offer the greateſt 
variety. Ia this quarter of the globe where many nations ſeem to 
lead a wild and roving kind of life, but little acquainted with-the be- 
nefits of arts and aſſociations, the ſavages of the toreſt ſeem to diſpute 
the poſſeſſion of their native wilds with the lords of the earth: among 
the rivals of man in thoſe extenſive deſerts, we may reckon the lion, 
the tiger, with the other beaſts of prey ; the ſerpent and the croco- 


dile, thoſe fierce and cruel enemies; the elephant and the rhinoceros, 


formidable when attacked, and even the ape, which in ſome parts 
grows to the amazing length of ſix and ſeven feet, and proves — 
S* | | 5 2 3 
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moſt formidable oppoſer: the ſmall kinds of 2 by their natural agi- 
lity leave ſar behind the utmoſt exertions of poſturemaſters and dancers; 
the gigantic races of the ourang-outang are ſo ſtrong that ten men 
world not be a match for one of them; they go together in compa. 
nies, and if they happen to meet one of the human ſpecies remote 
from ſuccour, they ſhew him no mercy ; they even attack the ele- 
- phant, which they beat with their clubs, and oblige to leave that part 
of the foreſt which they claim as their own : ,among ſo many herce or 
formidable enemies we may be ready to wonder how the Indian or 
Negro can ſubſiſt, or prevent his country from being quite overrun by 
them; it is perhaps by their mutual conteſls, more than by any thing 
his feeble arts can oppoſe, that their numbers are thinned. At night- 
fall, when the raging heat of the day has ſubſided, and man prepares 
to go to his reſt, the ſtate of hoſtility begins, the whole foreſt then 
echoes to a variety of different howlings ; the deep-toned roarings of 
the lion are heard like diſtant thunder, the fhriller yellings of the tiger 
ierce the ear, the jackall, the hyena and other animals of the dog 
Lind, pur ſue their prey in packs, and make the ſoreſts ring while they 
animate each other in the 3 of the chaſe by their mutual cries; 
the ſerpents alſo of various kinds that begin their calls at the cloſe of 
the evening, by their cries and hiſſing, make a much louder ſympho- 
ny than the birds in our groves in a morning; but the neighbourhood 
of a river, rivulet or lake is moſt eſpecially the place where theſe 
hoſtile tribes draw up for the engagement, In thoſe burning coun- 
tries, where the ſun dries up the water for hundreds of miles round, 
when what had the appearance of a great river in the rainy ſeaſon 
becomes in ſummer one dreary bed of ſand ; in thoſe countiies a lake 
that is never dry, or a brook that is perennial, is conſidered by every 
animal as the moſt deſirable acquiſition, being inwardly parched by 
the beat of the climate, they traverſe whole defarts to find out a 
ſpring, which when they have diſcovered, no dangers can deter them 
rom attempting to enjoy it. On the banks of this little envied ſpot 
thouſands of animals of various kinds are ſeen venturing to quench 
their thirſt or 1 to ſeize their prey. The elephants are per- 
ceived in a long line marching from the darker parts of the foreſt; 
the buffaloes are there depending upon numbers for ſecurity ; the 
gazelles relying ſolely on their ſwiſtneſs for ſafety ; the lion and tiger 
waiting a proper opportunity to ſeize ; but chiefly the larger ſerpents 
are there upon guard to defend the acceſſes of the lake : not an hour 
paſſes without ſome dreadful combat; but the ſerpent, defended by its 
ſcales, and naturally capable of ſuſtaining a multitude of wounds, is 
of all others the moſt formidable ; it is the moſt wakeful alſo, for the 
whole tribe ſleep with their eyes open, and are conſequently for ever 
on the watch, ſo that till their rapacity is fatisfied, few other animals 
will venture to approach their ſtation. bus dreadfully hoſtile are 
the bealis, and thus ſavage the ſcenes that give animation io and di- 
verſiſy the African landſcape. r 
7. Europe.] In Europe civilization ſeems to have reduced the ge- 
nerality of the beaſts of the field to the obedience of man, and to have 
baniſhed thoſe of the rapacious kinds; it is true in its moſt northern 
regions; and in the wilder parts of it on the ſouth, as about the moun- 


Jains of the Alps, wolves and bears ſtill hold the poſſeſſion of their 


gloomy . 
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gloomy receſſes, and ſometimes make their depredations on the flocks 
or herds of the buſbandman ; and while even the fleet deer have been 
| domeſticated and encloſed in parks, ſome of the cow kind, unreclaim- 
ed by man, ſtill run wild and bellowing in the foreſts. But it is in the 
wilds of Africa that all the tribes of the creation ſeem to enjoy their 
native fredom ; there the horſe, the aſs, and the zebra, in unnum- 
bered herds, ſcour. acroſs the deſart and own no maſter's ſtall ; there 


the cow, the ſheep, and the goat bound over the hills, they wait not in 


thoſe fruitful regions to be ſupplied with fodder at the hand of man, 


or io be penned up in folds: the flocks unite in their common de- 


fence, or ſeek ſafety in flight. 

8. fra, lands A the Pacifick.] The wilds of Aſia on the ſouth 
ſeem to preſent a picture ſunilarly ſavage, and the animals which com- 
poſe it are found extended on the north into Tartary and China, 
The iſlands of the Pacifick are unfurniſhed with theſe creatures. 

9. Anerica.] In America, however, we meet with ſome of theſe 
formidable animals, but jt is remarkable they generally ſeem feeble 
and diminutive if compared with thoſe of Africa and Aſia. The 
Tapir bears ſome reſemblance to the mule, it chiefly reſides in the 
water, but comes aſhore to graze on the banks, and may be conſi- 
dered as the river horſe of America; but what is its ſtrength and what 
are its dimenſions when compared with behemath or the hippopota- 
mos of the Nile Niger or Zaara, above ſeven feet high and of a pro- 
portion every way fitted for ſtrength, whoſe jaws open about two feet 
wide,whoſe tore teeth are above a foot long, whoſe diſpoſition however 
ſeems as inoffenſive as its force is prodigious, and which ſeldom ventures 
from the river fide but when preſſed by the neceſſities of hunger, or of 
bringing forth its young? There ſeems ſtil a greater diſproportion 
between the camel and the American lama. The lion of Bilidulge- 
rid is ſaid to be nearly hve feet high, bis outward form ſeems to 
ſpeak his internal generoſity ; his þgure is ſtrikivg, his looks confident 
and bold, his gait proud, and his voice terrible ; when he prepares 
for the combat he ſummons up all his terrors, he then laſhes his 
ſides with his long tail, which alone is ſtrong enough to lay a man 
level, he moves his mane in every direction, it ſeems to riſe and ſtand 
like briſtles round his head, the ſkin and muſcles of his face are all in 
agitation, his huge eye-brows half cover his glaring eye-balls, be diſ- 
covers his teeth which ſeem rather formed for deſtruction than chew- 


ing his food, he ſhews his tongue covered with points, and extends 


his claws, which appear almoſt as long as a man's fingers. The tiger 
of Bengal, of ſtil] more untameable ferocity, though not ſo tall as the 
lion, has ſometimes been known to meaſure twelve feet in length 
without including the tail, while the cougar or tiger of America ſel- 
dom exceeds three, and the M, which has received the name of 


the American lion, is a creature ſtill inferior, being extremely co- 


wardly, climbing trees for its prey, and ſubſiſting rather by its cun- 
ning than its courage. The difference ſeems leis conſiderable be- 
tween the jaguar or panther of America, and the leopard or great 
panther in Aha, and between the lynxes that are chiefly found in the 
northern parts of Europe, Aſia and America; but there are ſome 
animals that appear peculiar to America; theſe ſeem almoſt wholly 
G[titute of the power of defence, their figure ungainly, their limbs i}l 

proportionec. 


— 
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proportioned. Some among them, as the little ant-bear and the 
Loth, appear ſo miſerably formed as ſcarce to have the power of 
moving and eating, they ſeem only capable of maintaining their lan- 

id exiſtence in the moſt deſart ſolitudes, and hence perhaps they 

— been totally extirpated in thoſe countries that are more popu- 
lous or more largely furniſhed with the fierceſt beaſts of prey. Why 
the quadrupeds of America are generally found leſs than thoſe of 
Aſia or Africa, may very naturally excite our enquiry : perhaps they 
are the progeny of ſome feeble kinds that were beat out'of the ſouthern 
parts of Aſia; or that wandering to the north through ſcarcity of 
prey, or from any other cauſe, in ſome generations became dimi- 
niſned through the coldneſs of the climate, and paſſing over to Ame- 
rica on the north, in its cooler regions, have never regained their 
original magnitude, or that which diſtinguiſhes the ſame ſpecies of 
favages in the torrid wilds of Africa and Aſia; or perhaps they 
are of a different ſpecies, and their kinds are extirpated -in the more 
populous parts of the world. The ſerpent, however, and alligators 
or crocodiles in the warm rivers and ſwamps of the New World, ſeem 
pretty much the ſame with thoſe of the Old; and thoſe animals that 
are fond of the moſt cold and northern ſituations, as bears, deer, and 
wolves, ſeem exactly the ſame all round the Arctic Pole. 

We might cloſe this little ſketch of the lower orders of the crea- 
tion, and our deſultory courſe through the different quarters of the 
globe, by ono, that the birds, which are animals of paſſage 
and unconfined to ſoils, maintain their utmoſt magnitude and terocity 
in the regions of America, as we find eſpecially in the enormous con- 
dors, which ſpread an expanſe of wing of twelve feet from tip to 
tip, whoſe beaks are ſo ſtrong as to pierce the body of a cow, and two 
of theſe tremendous animals are able to devour it; they render the 
mountains terrible to birds, beaſts and men; they ſometimes deſcend 
from their heights to ſpread deſolation and terror in the lower grounds, 
and when their prey happens to fail them upon land, they come down 
to the ſea ſhore to feed upon dead fiſh and ſuch other nutritious ſub- 
ſtances as the water throws up: That in America alſo birds of the 
ſmalleſt ſize are found, as the little humming bird, which inſerting its 
bill into the cup of a flower and ſucking out the juices, the powder 
or the pulp, while it keeps fluttering over it, ſeems to approach in 
ſize and manner to the bee: That the birds of the torrid regions are 
remarkable for the ſplendor and beauty of their plumage ; and that 
thoſe of the temperate zone excel in ſong. | 


SECTION XI. 
ManNnEeRs OF ANIMALS. 


However, before we quit this entertaining part of geograph , the 
view of the different tribes of the creation, which the life of mas, 
and all the volumes he could write, would never fully unfold ; ' 

8 « may 


— 
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ay perhaps be intereſting juſt to take a curſory ſurvey of their ha- 
8 — rhe as they * influenced by their ſubjection to or inde- 
pendence of man, and by their aſſociations or animoſities with each 
other. | | | 

1. Care of their Young.) All the purſuits of the whole brute creation 
ſeem naturally to be directed to the preſervation of themſelves, and the 
propagation of their ſpecies; and every deviation from theſe appears 
to be but ſport or a temporary relaxation from the buſineſs of their 
lives. It has become a proverbial ſaying, that ſelf preſervation is the 
firſt law of nature ; the care of their young, however; ſeems bappily 
with ſome tribes of animals, a buſineſs of more importance than even 
the preſervation of themſelves. To defend theſe they ſeem to brave 
every danger, 'The rapacious kinds, whether beaſts or birds, as the 
lioneſs and the eagle, acquire new terrors, and become more than 
commonly formidable; on this important occaſioh, they undauntedly 
aitack thoſe that annoy them ; they prowl about for ſupplies for 
their ſavage and hungry brood, and bear away, to the neſt or den, 
their mangled prey, yet throbbing with life, thus early accuſtoming 
them to habits of ſlaughter ; even the weaker and more bannles 
races of animals ſeem to aſſume new habits, and acquire a courage 
and a conſequence unfelt before. The timid creature that would at 
another time fly in an Agony of diſtreſs, on a diſtant appearance of 
danger, ſtays by its young till their enemy is cloſe upon them, or it 
meets his approach and ventures to give him battle, or throws 
itſelf in his way, and draws him on to bello it, thus decoys him to 
a diſtance from its infant treaſure, then ſprings off at once, and mocks 
kis vain purſuit. This latter deſcription of temporary courage and 
little arts of elufion, ſeems to hold with moſt of the feebler kinds of 
birds, and with the timid: deer and others of the fearful beaſts of the 
held, The amphibia and fillfes ſeem moſtly a heedleſs tribe of crea- 
tures leaving their ſpawn or eggs in the water or on the banks to be 
brought forth without their aſſiſtance by the heat of the ſun's tepid 
beams: ſome, however, ſeem poſſeſſed of finer: feelings; among 
fiſhes, the whale, with ſome others, ſhews a tender. concern for its 
young one, graſping it in its fins, and bearing it off from the attacks 
of their enemies; and while the crocodile, among the amphibia, lies 
under the imputation of thinning the numbers of its own young, in 
common with their numerous other devourers; the open-bellied cro- 


codile is thought, like the opoſſum of the Weſt Indies, to afford a 


ſhelter to its young ones, when in danger, in that extraordinary ca- 
vity or bag, which it has under its belly, with its opening outwards: | 
it has been thought that it brings forth its young ones alive, like the 

higher races of animals, and that it nouriſhes them in its falſe belly, 
when they are yet too feeble to provide for- themſelves. In theſe 
anxious ſolicitudes for providing for their young, the male among 
quadrupeds ſeldom bears a part; he ſeems oftner to prove a formida- 


ble enemy. Thus, among thoſe of the rapacious kinds, the lioneſs 


and tigreſs, with the greateſt caution, conceal] their retreats from the 
males, to prevent them from devouring their cubs. It is otherwiſe 
with the feathered tribes of the creation, among them we may often 
ſee a beautiful leſſon of domeſtic fidelity. The male ſhares the labour 
of building the neſt, he induftriouſly ſupplies proviſion to the * 

$A while 


tribes o 
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while performing the duty of incubation; or he takes her poſt whij 

ſhe flies abroad in queſt of food for herſelf; while ſhe is gr — 
he alſo atts the part of a truſty centinel. and cheers her with a ſong 
with a note that informs her that no danger is at hand, If an enemy 
approacheth, his voice is ſuddenly ſtopt ; and this is the ſignal that 
puts his mate on her guard. When the æra which fulfils their patient 
expectations, and-compleats their happineſs has at length arrived, and 


the callow brood burſts from the ſhell, the raptures of the male ſeem 


not leſs than thoſe of the mother. They both ſeem, at that ſeaſon, 


_ tranſported with pleaſure : every action teſtifies their pride, their im- 


portance, and tender folicitude. 

This deſcription of connubial fidelity ſeems generally applicable to 
all the tribes of the fowl of the air, excepting ſuch as the cuckoo, that 
deſtroys the eggs of others, and leaves its own in the place ; and thoſe 
of the poultry kind; with theſe the tedious duty of incubation, and 
the care or protection of the young clutch, devolves entirely upon the 
hen, whoſe concern at this ſeaſon is to avoid the cock as an enemy, 
Even the drake, in its ſtate of liberty or wildneſs, is ſometimes known 
to ſupply the down from its breaſt for lining the neſt, when that of 
the duck has failed, by its having been often diſturbed while building, 

The 2 affection ſeems happily to hold no longer with the 
the brute creation, than the wants of their tender offspring 

require their care and protection: when the young ones are fledged, 
and prepared for flight, the parent birds bring off their little charge, 
and ſhew them the place and manner of feeding; they recondu& 


them to the neſt, and backwards and forwards they practiſe them in 
this way till they appear able to provide ſor themſelves; they then 


again lead them out, and leave them with the wide world before 
them; all connexion ſeems to be at an end, and every one ſingly or 
uniting in flocks, prepares to ſhift for itſelf. Theſe manners are ob- 
ſervable among the litile ſongſters that make vocal the hedges round 
the habitations of man. Thoſe of the rapacious kinds that build their 
neſts on inacceſſible cliſts and in diſtant ſolitudes, as the eagle and the 
falcon, though they mix not in flocks like other birds, yet live in 
pairs from year to year, with ſtrict fidelity, and mark out a rock for 
themſelves, not allowing others to encroach on their territories; their 
ferocious habits ſoon ſeem to overcome the feelings of the parent, they 
drive off their young at an early period to ſhift for themſelves, and when 
diſappointed of their prey, they ſometimes kill them in a fit of fury. 
But of all the feathered tribes of the creation, thoſe of the pie kind 
ſeem by far the moſt induſtrious, the moſt faithful, the moſt conſtant, 


and the molt connubial ;- they live in harmony with each other, and 


cheriſh their young tb the laſt. With reſpe& to man, they ſeem ra- 
ther noxious . he often conſiders them as a chattering, 
noiſy, troubleſome ſort of neighbours, that only approach him, like 
robbers, to commit depredations on the fruits of his labours; but with 
reſpect to each other, no claſs of birds are ſo active, ſo ingenious, or ſo 


- well fitted for ſociety. In fact, they ſometimes live in ſocieties; and 
- in theſe are general laws obſerved, and a kind of republican form of 


government eſtabliſhed among them, they adminiſter caſtigation to re- 
tractory individuals, and join together to repel the flrangers that come 
to ſettle among them; if the emigrants however can fight their wy. 
IP | ge 
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et a neſt built in their territories, and once enter on the duty of in- 
cubation, they are then conſidered as members of the ſtate, and re- 
main in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their acquiſitions. Of the pie kind 
are reckoned tlie magpye, the raven, the crow, the woodpecker, the 
rrot, &, And of this kind is conſidered the ſwallow of ternate, 
or the beautiful bird of paradiſe, which ſome have deſcribed as an 
inhabitant of the air, living only upon the dew of heaven, and never 
reſting below : as ſuch it appears in paintings or japanned wares, with- 
out either feet or wings, but with a long buſhy tail, and as ſuch it is pre- 
ſented to us in Europe, when ſtuffed or preferved, where we muſt not 
look for the remains or ſtumps of its limbs, for fear of ruffling or tearing 
off its beautiful plumage. Time, however, has diſcovered that this bird 
not only has legs but very ſtrong ones for its ſize, that the natives of 
the Molucca ifands, of which it is an inhabitant, being very little 
ſtudious of natural hiſtory, and perceiving the inclination the Eu- 
ropeans had for this beautiful bird, carefully cut off its legs as its 
greateſt deformity, before they brought it to market, and then aſſerted 
it had none. The birds of paradiſe, which in flocks enliven with their 
brilliant plumage the ſpicy foreſts they inhabit, being ſeen, like the 
ſwallow, almoſt ever on the wing, may appear ſome apology for 
European credulity. The phoenix of Arabia, which almoſt every 
body has heard of as a bird which lives for a thouſand years, then 
makes itſelf a bed of ſpices, as a neſt and funeral pile, commits itſelf 
to this, takes fire, and expires z another phcenix ſpringing out of its 
aſhes, to be, contrary to the order of the creation, a ſolitary inhabitant 
of the globe, and the only one of its kind for another thouſand years. 
Though it may in theſe enlighted days ſeem ſuperfluous to contradict 
this fabulous and unnatural hiſtory of the phcenix. It has been gravely 
treated of in former times, and this romantic creature of the imagina- 
tion been confidered as a bird really exiſting. | 
Birds vary in building their neſts, according to the different tem 


rature of the climate, the duties. they have to perform, the materials 
"they have to work upon, and the enemies they have to encounter 


with, Where the eggs are numerous, it is then incumbent to make 
the neſt warm, that the animal heat may he equally diffuſed to them 
all. Thus the wren, and all the ſmall birds, make the neſt very - 
warm : on the contrary the plover, that has but two eggs, the eagle, 
and the crow, are not ſo ſolicitous in this reſpeR, as their bodies are 
capable of being applied to the ſmall number upon which they fit, 
Some birds that with us make a very warm neſt, are leſs ſolicitous in 
the tropical climates, where the heat of the weather promotes the 
buſineſs of incubation : on the other hand, the water fowl, that with 
us make but a very ſlovenly neſt, are much more exact in this parti- 
cular, in the colder regions of the north. They there take every 
precaution' to make it warm ; and ſome kinds ſtrip the down from 
their breaſts, to line it with greater ſecurity. They vary their nefts, 
according as they find a ſupply of materials. The red-breaft, in 
ome parts; makes its neſt with. leaves, where they are in greateſt 
plenty; in other parts, with moſs and hair. The ſwallow with us 
builds its neſt with mud and graſs; on the coaſts of China and Coro- 
mandel, from the foam of the ſea water daſhing againſt the rocks, 
they gather a certain clammy, glutinous matter, perhaps the y_ 
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of fiſnes; of this they build their neſts: Theſe the Chineſe pluck 
from the rocks, and bring them in great numbers to the Eaſt Indies to 
ſell. They are eſteemed there as great delicacies, and, when diſſolved 
in chicken or mutton broth, preferred far before oyſters or muſhrooms. 
But theſe varieties ſeem . when compared with thoſe that the 
fear of an enemy produces. The penguin, a bird of far more wad- 
dling gait than a duck, with its body ſo heavy and its wings fo ſhort, 


that it can ſcarcely fly at all, while it ſeems better adapted than any 


other fowl for living in the water; like moſt other water fowl in ſoli- 
tary parts, a ſmall depreſſion in the ground ſerves it for its neſt: it 
is otherwiſe where it has been diſturbed ; in ſome parts it burrows in 
the ground like a rabbit; in others, the aukward creature makes a 
ſhift to clamber to the ledge of a rock, where it may neſtle and bring 
forth in ſecurity. The females lay their fingle egg in a common 
neſt, and fit upon this their general poſſeſſion by turns; while one 
is placed as a centinel to give warning of approaching danger, The 
wookpecker, that with us bores itſelf a bole for a neſt in a ſoft or de- 
cayed tree, with. its ſharp ſtrong beak, has with other birds recourſe to 


very different arts in the tropical climates. In the foreſts of Guinea 


and Brafil, the monkey and the ſnake are the bird's greateſt enemies. 
The monkeys inhabit the tops of the trees; the larger ſnakes twine 
round the trunks, and carry on unceaſing war with each other. To 
avoid theſe formidable and miſchievous enemies, the wary little archi- 
tect flies buſily about in queſt of a fine kind of moſs ; this it firſt 
glues, by ſome viſcous ſubſtance gathered in the foreſt, to the ex- 
tremeſt branch or leaf of a tree; then building downward, and ſtill 
adding freſh matarials to thoſe already procured, a net is formed, that 
depends, like a pouch, from the point of the branch; the hole, to 
enter at, is on the ſide, and ſometimes below like a tunnel or chimney, 
The interior parts, where their little treaſure is depoſited, are lined 
with the finer fibres of the ſame ſubſtance, which compoſe the whole. 
The neſt hangs before the ſpoilers, a tempting object, which they can 
only gaze upon, while the gaily-plumed birds fly in and out, without 
danger or moleſtation from ſo formidable a vicinity. 

2. Animoſities, Aſſociations.) As, according to the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of this deſolated world, while ſome harmleſs creatures live on 
vegetable fare, others, of more ſavage nature, prey upon theſe ; fo 
wherever we turn our eyes upon living creatures, whether beaſts, 
birds, fiſhes or inſeQs, we generally ſee in their habits or manners, the 
rueful picture of violence and evaſion, from the lion in the foreſt, to 


the cat on the hearth, and from the eagle on its airy cliff, to the 


ſpider in the wall, tearing the helpleſs to pieces. The ſmaller kinds 


however, and thoſe that are moſt expoſed. to be preyed upon, ſeem 


by far the moſt fertile; and thus their kinds are preſerved from gene- 
ration to generation, notwithſtanding the ſlaughter they are conti- 
nually expoſed to. We | 3 

The aſſociations among the brute creation, except thoſe for preſeru- 
ing their ſpecies, ſeem to be but few; thoſe of the moſt rapacious kinds, 


as the eagle and the hawk, and the lion and the tiger, with all the other 
quadrupeds of the cat kind, ſeem averſe from ſociety, and like robbers, 


enjoy the fruits of their violence in ſolitude. Gramenivorous animals, 
both beaſts and birds, ſeem more ſocially diſpoſed ; they are 3 
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ſeen feeding together in herds and in flocks ; dogs alſo ſeem naturally 
to unite, in packs, in hunting their prey. Animals of the whale kind 
combine to hound other fiſhes into one another's jaws, or into ſituati- 
ons where they can eaſily devour them. In the pigeon houſe and 
the rookery we ſee a ſort of ſociety; and, even among inſects, in the 
republick of ants, and the monarchy of bees, a kind of eſtabliſhed 

lity. But of all the aſſociations that exiſt among the tribes of the 

rute creation, that of the beavers ſeems the moſt ingenious, the 
moſt orderly, and the moſt nearly approaching to the manners of the 
moſt refined nations of mankind. The beaver is ſomewhat ſhaped 
like a rat, about two feet long, and nearly one foot high : its fore 
feet ſupply the place of hands, as in the ſquirrel; it has membranes 
between the toes on the hind feet, and a broad, flat and ſcaly tail 
for the purpoſes of m—_— The beavers begin to aſſemble about 
the middle of ſummer, to form a ſociety that is to continue for the 
greateſt part of the year; they generally form a company of above 
two hundred members. The place of their meeting is commonly by 
ſome water fide ; if it be a lake in which the waters are always upon a 


level, they diſpenſe with building a dam; but if it be a running ſtream 


which is ſubje& to floods and falls, they then ſet about building a 
dam or pier, that croſſes the river and forms a dead water; this dam 
or pier is often fourſcore or an hundred feet long; ten or twelve feet 
broad at the baſe, and two at the top; the declivity is on that fide 
oppoſed to the water, the other fide of the dam is perpendicular like a 
wall: the part of the river over which this dam is uſually built, is 
where it is moſt ſhallow, and where ſome great tree is found grow- 
ing by the fide of the ſtream ; with no other inſtruments but their 
teeth, they ſoon lay this level, and in ſuch a way that it always falls 
acroſs the ſtream, and ſerves as the principal beam of their fabrick ; 
with their teeth alſo they cut down ſtakes of different lengths, and 
drive them into the ground, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, in- 
termingling with them thoſe that are ſmaller and more pliant, and 
ſtopping all the cavities both within and without with clay, ſo that 
the water 1s duly confined, They continue to raiſe the dyke in pro- 
portion to the elevatios of the water, and the plenty which they 
have of it: they are conſcious likewiſe, that the conveyance of their 
materials by land would not fo eafily be accompliſhed as by water; 
and therefore they take the advantage of its increaſe, and ſwim with 
their mortar on their tails, and their ſtakes between their teeth, to the 
places where there is moſt occaſion for them. If their works are, 
either by the force of the water or the feet of the huntſmen, who run 
over them, in the leaſt damnified, the breach is inſtantly made up; 
every nook and corner of the habitation. is reviewed, and, with the 
utmoſt diligence and application perfectly repaired ; but when they 
hnd the huntſmen viſit them too often, they work only in the night- 
2 elſe abandon their works entirely, and ſeek out for ſome ſafer 
tuation. | | $55 
When the dyke or mole is compleated, the ſolidity of which 
s ſtil] more aſtoniſhing than even the ſize, their next care is to erect 
their ſeveral apartments, which are either round or oval, and divided 
into three ſtories, one raiſed above the other ; the firſt below the level 
of the cauſey, which is for the moſt part full of water; the * 
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above it. This little fabrick is built in a very firm and ſubſtantial 
manner, on the edge of their reſervoir, and always in fuch divifions or 
apartments as above-mentioned, that in caſe of the water's increaſe, 
they may move up a ſtory higher, and be no ways incommoded. 
When they have built their lodges, they mix up ſome clay and dry 
* - graſs together, they work it into a kind of mortar, and with this, by 
the help of their tails, they plaiſter all their works, both within and 
without, Eight or ten beavers live in one houſe. If the number of 
inhabitants increaſe to fifteen, twenty or thirty, the edifice is enlarg- 
ed in proportion: it ſeems, even four hundred beavers have been 
diſcovered to reſide in one large manſion-houſe, divided into a vaſt _ 
number of apartments, that had a/fire communication one with ano- 7% 
ther. The beavers, during the ſummer, are mn epicures; and re- 
gale themſelves every day on the choiceſt fruits and plants the 
country affords'; in winter they eat the wood of the birch, the plane, 
and fome few other trees. They have magazines or wood yards 
wherein they lay up their winter's proviſion ; in procuring of this, each 
takes a different way, and has his proper walk aſſigned him, in order 
that one labourer ſhall not interrupt another in the proſecution of his 
work : the ſmaller branches are brought home the individuals 
ſingly, that gnawed them down; thoſe of larger dimenſions are con- | 
veyed to the ſtore-houſe by a whole body of the beavers. Theſe | 
logs are not thrown up in one confuſed irregnlar heap, they are piled | 
up one acroſs another, with intervals between them, in order to take 
out, with the greater facility, but juft ſuch a quantity as they ſhall | 
want, for their immediate conſumption, and thoſe parcels only, | 
Which lie at the bottom of the water, and have been duly ſteeped. 
This timber is cut again in ſmall poem, and conveyed to one of their 
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largeſt lodges, where the whole family meet to conſume their reſpec- 
tive dividends, which are made impartially, in even and equal porti- 
ons. Sometimes they traverſe the woods, and regale their young. 
with a more novel and elegant entertainment. Such is the picture of 


brutal ſociety, the manners of theſe little animals, preſent in the 0 
remote parts of America, and where, undiſturbed by man, they have an 
rtunity of aſſociating together; on the ohr hand, where he makes 
his appearance, and the dread of his preſence breaks up the ſoci- h 
ety; the timid little creatures each individually ftrives to ſhift for - 
itſelf. Their talents are entirely repreſſed by ſolitude. The beaver, | 
when alone, has but little induſtry, tew tricks, and it is without cun- 0 
nivg ſufficient to guard it againſt the moſt bungling ſnares laid for it N 
by the hunters. a | | 
3. Influenced by the Human Race.] We may now cloſe this ſketch 00 
of the earth, by conſidering the different orders of living creatures, as 
they are particularly influenced by the domination of man, or as they - 
call forth his arts, to ſubdue them to his ſervice, or to fuppreſs their 105 
hoſtilities; and in this intereſting view the ſcene is highly diverſified. 8 
=” It has been imagined, there is ſomething peculiarly auguſt in the up- we 
1 right figure of man; ſomething that naturally ſtrikes the moſt ſavage — 
1 beaſts of the foreſt with awe, and teaches them ſubmiſſion to the * 
lord of the earth; it is found, however, he owes more of his ſuper g 1 
. ority to his intellectual powers, than to any advantages he derives — 


merely from his out ward form; and, accordingly thoſe animals mom 
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have not yet become acquainted with his proweſs, and which have 
only been accuſtomed to engage with creatures of inferior ſtrength, 
they meet his firſt. attacks with the moſt hardy preſamprion. The 
albatroſs and the whale only flee from his preſence when they have 
learned, by fatal experience, the ſuperiority of his arms; the bear in the 
moſt ſolitary regions of the north, and the ferocious animals of the 
unpeopled defarts of the torrid zone, at firft meet man without fear ; 
thus the lion of Zaara, accuſto only to conquer, ventures ſing] 
to attack a caravan, conſiſting of thouſands, and, when repulſed by 
numbers, and obliged to retreat, he ſtil] continues to face his purſhers ; 
it is otherwiſe in the moſt populous parts of Africa, where he has 
been often courſed down by the hardy inhabitants ; there his dread of 
che human kind is fo great that the fight of a child puts him to 
flight. It has been remarked, that, in all countries, as man is civiliz- 
ed and improved, the lower ranks of animals are repreſſed and de- 
raded ; either reduced to ſervitude, or treated as rebels, all their 
beieules are diſſolved, and all their united talents rendered ineffeQual ; 
their feeble arts quickly diſappear, and nothing remains but their 
ſolitary inftinQs, or thote foreign habitudes which they receive from 
human education; thoſe whoſe favage or timid natures admit not of 
domeſtication, ſeek, in the moſt diſtant receſſes of the foreſt, or the 
moſt impregnable faſtneſſes of the mountains, protection from an 
enemy, whoſe ſuperior ſagacity diſcovers their little arts, and finds 
out their retreats ; who entraps them with his fnares when not pre- 
ſeat himſelf, and who undifcovered flays them at a diſtance. Thoſe 
which have beea brought to yield to domeſtication or ſervi- 
tude, have loſt, with their native ſpirit, much of their original-habits 
and forms: we may perhaps diſpute however, whether domeſtication 
has invariably degraded the lower ranks of animals ; ſome, under the 
care and protection of man, ſeem to have increaſed in ſize, in ftrength - 
and in ſwiftneſs; and thoſe that he has treated with familiarity and 
affeQion, as the dog and the horſe, ſeem to have acquired a courage 
and a generoſity they never knew in the foreſt : thus, horſes and 
dogs, animated by the preſence and ſhouts gf the hunters, are brought 
to attack and purſue the moſt formidable animals; even the tremen= 
dous lion, the glare of whoſe eyes would have petrified them with 


; horror, or made them to flee in an agony of diftreſs, when in a ſtate 
„ wildneſs, they freely encounter when encouraged by the company 
of man. . | | 
x It ſeems indeed, that man maintains much of his dominion over 

the headlong tribes of the creation, and effects many of his greateſt 
þ works and deſigns, by the help of theſe two faithful domeſticks : in 
4 the tending of flocks and tilling the ground they alleviate his la- 
y bours ; and, in countries where he combats with the hoſtile kinds of 
1 animals, or draws much of his ſubſiſtence from the capture of the 
" umd creatures, that ran wild in the foreſt, in his horſe and his dog 
9 he finds willing partners in his toils: theſe however are far from 
2 being the only ſharers in his labours and purſuits; and our concepti- 
he ons of what he has effected, in ſubjecting the tribes of the brute cre- 
ny ation to his ſervice, will be very confined and inadequate, if we take 
of our idea merely from what we have an opportunity of obſerving in 


* our own particular age and country; in fact, there does not appear 
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to be any kind of animals, but what he has brought to feel his ſupe- 
riority ; they have been made not only to ſupply his neceſſities, by 
alſo to furniſh him luxuries and ſuperfluitiesz and what is moſt ex- 
traordinary, he has made almoſt every kind, except fiſhes and inſects, 
jeld to his orders, and while living perform him duties, or contri. 
te to his amuſements. Apes have, in Africa, been made uſeſul 
domeſticks, and ſet to pounding at a mortar, and to carrying water; 
the elephant and the rhinoceros have not found protection in their 
ample ſize and prodigious ſtrength, they have been taken and tamed ; 
crocodiles have been drawn from their watry beds, and bred up 
tame in ponds, for the diverſion of the kings of Africa and Siam; lions 
have been made to draw the triumphal chariots of conquerors, and 
tigers to protect thoſe flocks which, in a ſtate of wildneſs, it was their 
ſupport to devour, The Aſiatic hunters have brought even the pan- 
ther, the ounce, with others of the ſpotted ſavages of the tropical 
climates, to aſſiſt them in the chaſe, as the ferret is uſed in catching 
rabbits; the otter, when taken young, is taught to fiſh for jts 
keeper, and amply rewards him for his trouble in rearing it. It is 
not the cat alone that has been domeſticated, and employed in the 
22 of ridding houſes of vermin; ſerpents have been kept for ſimi- 
r purpoſes, and ſeveral little animals of the weazel kind; of theſe 
the boldeſt and moſt uſeful is the ichneumon of Egypt; the ichneu- 
mon, with the ſtrength*of a cat, has more inſtin& and agility, a 
more univerſal appetite for carnage, and a greater variety of powers 
for procuriag it; rats, mice, birds, ſerpents, lizards and inſects, are all 
equally purſued ; it attacks every living thing which it is able to over- 
come, and indifcriminately preys on fleſh of all kinds; its courage is 
equal to the vehemence of its appetite ; it fears neither the force of 
the dog nor the infidious malice of the cat, neither the claws of the 
vulture nor the poiſon of the viper; it makes war upon all kinds of 
— with the greateſt avidiy, ſeizes and kills them how venemous 
ſoever they may be; and we are told that when it begins to feel the 
effects of their rage, it has recourſe to a certain root which the 
Indians call after its name, and aſſert to be an antidote for the bite of 
the aſp or the viper : this animal is found in great numbers in all 
he ſouthern parts of Aſia, from Egypt to Java; and it is alſo found 
in Africa, particularly at the Cape of Good Hope; it is particularly 
ſerviceable to the Egyptians in diſcovering and deſtroying the eggs of 
the crocodile ; it allo kills the young ones that have not as yet been 
able to reach the water ; and, as truth goes often hand in hand with 
fable, it hath been reported, that it even enters the mouth of the 
crocodile when it finds it ſleeping on the ſhore, boldly attacks the 
enemy in the inſide, and at length, when it has effeQually deſtroyed 

it, eats its way out again. | 
Birds, from their power of flying up on high, we might ſuppoſe quite 
beyond the reach and dominion of man ; beſides the fowls however 
which he has tamed as proviſions for his table, and thoſe that in the 
cage amuſe him with their. notes, he has reduced to his obedience 
. even the eagle, the falcon and the owl, and taught them to aſſiſt him 
both in fowling and the chace: in like manner alſo among the water 
fowl, he has taught the pelican and the cormorant to ſupply bin! 
with fiſh as well as themſelves, | 7 
 — 
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To tell the arts wherehy an has teduced the many and varied 
tribes to his ſervice, to get ie various manners of capture he 
makes uſe of, whether e eee ftratagem, hardineſs or force, 
would require whole yolumesrandmmambered are the treatiſes that 
have been wrote on theſe i; We have already ſeen how he 
calls in one kind of ana e dei die io purſuit of another: there 
is another method he prachiſes with” equal and _ ſucceſs, this is 
by ſetting tamed animals te Aare wil ones of the ſame ſpecies into 
the ſnares he has laid for them; in this manner ducks are taken by 
thouſands in decoys; and in this manner the elephant, wiſeſt of 
brutes, is reclaimed from the foreſt, and made a willing ſervant, 


attached to its keeper, intelligent in underſtanding, and faithful in 


obeying him. 
4. Proweſs of man.) Thus we ſee that all the lower claſſes of 
animals, whatever may be their powers when oppoſed to each other, 


are brought to feel the ſuperiority of man. This lord of the 


creation maintains his dignity among living creatures, alike in the cold 


frozen regions of the north, and in the hot and burning defarts of the 
torrid zone. The ſavage and hoſtile tribes of creation they may 


for a while hold his empire in diſpute, but their oppoſition and their 
force ſeem but to ſerve to awaken his ingenuity, and to call his powers 
into action, rather than to repreſs them. Thoſe that fall under his 
protection from the earlieſt period of their lives, as the tame ox and 


aſs, are through long domeſtication brought to know their owner, and 


their maſters crib ; upon thoſe that he brings roaring or bellowing 
from the foreſt, and upon thoſe that he brings down ſcreaming from 
their airy flights on high, he at firſt impoſes the ſeverity of famine, 


watching and fatigue, to ſuppreſs their ſavage habits and reduce them 


to obedience ; he holds at his own diſtribution the rewards of their 
ſervices ; he ſupplies them with their food, and ſecures their attach- 
ment; or he ſcours with alacrity the wilds they inhabit, deals death 
among them, and converts their ſpoils to his uſes ; the roaring of the 


ocean ſtays not his 8 > he draws the creatures from the yer 
5 


and, with a hardineſs ſtil] more deſperate, he climbs the craggy cel 
or, lowered from the airy tops of tremendous precipices that over- 


hang the waters, he ſeeks the neſts of the unnumbered water-fowl 


* 


that fluttering, chattering, croaking or ſcreaming, fill the air with 
their cries. From dangers of this kind he, in many parts of the 
world, draws the principal means of his ſupport ; and as labour pro- 
duces health to thoſe who have to endure it; ſo thoſe whoſe ſituati- 
ons expoſe them to particular hardſhipz, acquire peculiar habits of 


courage, and agility, become fitted for, and partial to, their own parti- 
cular ſituation, and enjoy it, without repining at the ſeemingly happier 


and eaſier lot of others. 
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* SUCCESSION OF EMPIRES. 


SECTION L 


MosT a More AnTiqQuiTY, Jewisn Nation, &c. 


2 melancholy retroſpect that hiſtory affords of the calamities 

of paſt ages has been much augmented through the depraved 

taſte of men, who have in all ages, ſince the practice of war was in- 

troduced upon earth, unhappily laviſhed the bewitching reward of 
praiſe. on the deſtroyers of men; and the eager deſire for falſe glory, 

which has ſtimulated — mortals to their mutual deſtruction, and 

neceſſarily ſwelled the hiſtoric page with ruefu] feats of arms, ſeems 

to have almoſt precluded from the records of antiquity any account 

of the ſweet fruits of peace: nations have ſeldom defired* to be ac- 

cqunted an inglorious people living in quietneſs and eaſe, while their | 

| exploits in battle have been extravagantly delineated. The good 

© monarch diſtributing benefits to his people; the pious philoſopher 

ſpending his time and himſelf for. the good of mankind ; the huſband- 


— —— Wo * — nts 
. ů — — — p — 
8 - # 1 


| 3 man, mechanic and phyſician, with all their uſeful labours, theſe 


eut but a poor figure in the annalb of time; while the hero, the man 
iſes glaringly to view, mounted on trophies: the wreck of 
ations z hence hiſtory, to a feeling mind, will appear little more 


an a catalogue of human woes. In one page we often ſee thou- 


: ſands devoted to the ſword, and the viQor's triumph raiſed at an ex- 
bs = 
1 romantie golden age, the ſweet intervals of 


pence of blood which a remote nation mourns. with floods of tears; 
while peace, fixed only to particular happy ſpots, as Arcadia and the 
ace, which all na- 
tions have probably enjoyed a greater ſhare of than a meer ſuperficial 
view of hiftory would encourage us to believe, theſe have often been 

| over in filence and buried in oblivion. | 
1. Autediluwian World. Fhod.] In the beginning were created 
the heayens and the earth: when the order of things was ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed for the reception and ſupport of living creatures, then 
were the animals created, and laftly man. In a flate of innoc 
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8.1. SUCCESSION OF EMPIRES. 165 nl 
bur firſt parents lived, and were happy, till by their diſobedience Gp: | 
they loſt their peace, and were driven from their bliſsful manſions —. © 


in the Garden of Eden into the wide world, now rendered a wilder- 
neſs by their lamentable fall. The offspring of this couple ſoon prov- bs. 0 
ed themſelves the branches of a depraved ſtock; and Adam with his 1 
conſort lived to ſee among other melancholy effects of their woeful il 
declenſion from the truth, the untimely death of the pious Abel, | 
Main by the hands of his brother the wretched Cain, 8 
Not two thouſand years after the creation, the earth was corrup 
and filled with violence, and it was decreed that man ſhould be de- 
Aroyed. Noah and his family only ſurvived the flood, of all men liv- 
ing; they, with the creatures after their kind, were preſerved in the 
— from the devaſtation of the univerſal deluge. ; 
2. Origin of different Nations and e, But the offspring oſ 
Noah ſeem to have ſoon forgot this awfyl judgment; they attempted 
to build a city on the plain of GShinaR and a tower whoſe top 
might reach unto heaven, and to eſtabliſh to themſelves a name = 
their vain deſigns were fruſtrated, their language confounded, and _ 
they themſelves ſcattered over all the face-of the earth. This ſeems 3 
to have been the beginning of the different nations, tongues and peo- 
ple upon earth. If it were poſlible now to take a retroſpective view 
of the world at that day, it appears likely that we ſhould ſee it peo- 
pled in parts widely remote from each other, by a number of families 
dat out from all communication with each other, ſtill more by diſ- 
ference of language than by diſtance of place *. 8 
Languages and people appear to have continually fluctuated ſinee #4 
mankind firſt became divided into nations. Sometimes neighbouring 19 
pations have, from their vicinity, naturally commixed in ſpeech ary 
manners; often they ſeem to have rudely jumbled together in the diſ- 
traction of war, ſometimes a people has been rent in pieces by inteſ- 
tine diviſions, at othe s they have been 5 to bow to a foreign Y 
Joke; generally the conquerors have impoſed, together with their ( 
goyernment, their language and their manners, yet ſometimes the 
tude ravagers of a refined and ingenious people have thought it worth 
_ while to copy the manners and improvements of the van- 
uiſhed. | | f 5 
. « 3. Remarks.) Were all the records of hiſtory complete in infor- 
mation, and to be.depended on as true, to declare the complicated 
fevolutions of all nations, either by deſeription or delineation, would 
be a talk as perplexing to execute as tedious to peruſe : but from adu- 
lation or envy the deeds of men have been often.miſrepreſented in 
their own time, and faithful hiſtorians could ods afterwards glean up 
whe truth by probable conjecture. In this work a general view of the 
| OED ſucceſſion 


die dppears probable that chete would be in u fert generations, according to their \ 4 | 


* 


Ot AO 
i LY 
T3 - 


ferent fituations on the globe, food, manner of living, c. conſtitutionally im- 
preffed not only with different complexions, features, &. but with corcomitant 


eriſticks of genius and temper ;z this idea, however general, obſervation - 
Tens to Warrant. n people all the world over gave way to evil diſpoſitions, - 
| there. would.be a danger of poſterity being hurt by the force of example, and as | 8 

y yielded to the principles of benevolence, future generations would derive ſa- | 2 bt 
"ork ae ＋ their virtuous education, and hence the moſt firiking features _. 1 
the characters of many nations, as ſayage or humane, courteous or rude, were 
Fodably derived. BE BY rg. FP . g | 
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sf ' ſucceflion of only the principal empires of the world is attempted ; 
= N the Jewiſh hiſtory is rather more minutely entered into than others, 
as being the moſt extraordinary and important of all nations, and the 
only one that can be implicitly relied on as perfectly true. Among 
other nations we find the . 2 for extenſive dominion, for 
triumphs and worldly praiſe ; this people we find miraculouſly uſed 
to the puniſhment of wicked and idolatrous nations, and as ſuch re- 
ferring their conqueſts to the hand which ſet them to work, without 
decreeing ti jumphs or erecting ſtatues to the honour of their 


leaders. 
4. Chineſe. Tapaneſe.) It is ſaid that according to the Chineſe 


has been conjectured that the Fohi of the Chineſe was really Noah, 
who retired with his family from the place and evil practices of his 
degenerate progeny, reigned with patriarchal dignity in the eaſtern 
parts of Aſia, there founded that vaſt and ancient empire, which re- 
mains to this day unmixed with any other nations, except their neigh- 
bours the Tartars, &c. who were poſſibly only a leſs cultivated 
branch of the ſame family, and whoſe emperor is ſtill accounted the 
father of his people, and revered with more than filial duty. The 
Japaneſe we know little of. but from a ſiqilarity in language and 
manners we ſeem to have reaſon to believe they were derived at ſome 
remote period from their neighbours the Chineſe. 
5..Arabians] The Arabians are generally ſuppoſed to be the de- 
ſcendants of Iſhmael the fon of Abraham: many of their tribes lead 
a roving life, and are ſaid to live almoſt by plundering the caravans of 
merchants and pilgrims who traverſe their dreary deſarts; others 
however have led a more domeſtick life in the 2 parts of the 
country, and cultivated ſcience with ſucceſs; to them the world i; 
indebted for many valuable diſcoveries in aſtronomy, and particularly 
ſo for the improved ſcience of arithmetic, In 622 this people 
wound up to a degree of enthuſiaſm, under the impoſtor Mahomet, 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity ſpread their conqueſts as far as India to the 
eaſt, and on both ſides of the Mediterranean to the Atlantic ocean; 
though at this day they are circumſcribed within the limits of their 
own peninſula, and ſome of them are noniinally under the govern- 
ment of the Turk. _. 
6. Ifraclites.] The Jews, as a people to this day preſerving their 
language and their names, though ſcattered widely over the earth, 
may, with their coevals, the Arabians, probably next to the Chineſe, 


— 


j put in their claim to antiquity : If the Chineſe be eftabliſhed ſince the ' 


atter days of Noah; the patiiarch Jacob or Iſrael, lived to ſee his 
ſons We ial together in the land of Goſhen, dwelling in tents and 
ſeeding their flocks ſeparate, in manners as well as.ip-place, ſiom the 

' ingenious but ſuperſtitious Egyptians ; with this people they at firſt 
found favor, their brother Joſeph being over all the land of Egypt; 

but a different ſet of men the Shepherd Kings, as they were Shea 
coming. in from Canaan, they were grievouſly oppreſſed ; and, that 

they might become quite extinQ, an order was ee from the cruel 

; Pharaoh, that the male children ſhould be all caſt into the river, 'T was 
with an anxious heart, no doubt, that the mother of Moſes concealed 

her goodly child for three months, and when ſhe could no longer 555 

* . . , * = un 
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_ chronology their founder Fohi was cotemporary with Noah, and it 
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him from the enemies'of her people, ſhe took for him an atk of bull- 
ruſhes, and daubed it with flime and pitch, and put the child therein; 
and ſhe laid it in the flags by the river's brink ; the daughter of 
Pharaoh coming down to waſh herſelf at the river, found the babe 
and had compaſſion on him, and he became her fon. Thus was 
Moſes preſerved to be the leader of the Hebrews ; who, after great 
judgments wrought for their preſervation, and the deſtruction of their 
enemies, were (about 1450 years before the chriſtian æra) brought 
from under the burdens of the Egyptians, and from the houſe of bond- 
age, with a mighty and flretched out arm; through the Red Sea, 
and the wilderneſs, this highly favoured people were conducted, and 
eſtabliſhed in Paleſtine, a fand flowing with milk and honey. When 
Moſes, and after him Joſhua, were dead, Judges were raiſed up for 
their deliverance, About 1100 years before the birth of our Saviour, 
at the importunate defire of the people, to have, like all the nations, 
a king over them to judge them, go before them, and fight their 
battles ; Saul was appornted to reign over them. After Saul, 'David 
was appointed king over Iſrael: this is he who, when but a ſtripling, 
flew Goliah, the giant champion of the Philiſtines; *twas. he to 74 
Jeruſalem from the Jebufites, which -continued afterwards to be the 4 | 
capital of Judea. Solomon ſucceeded his father David, in the go- bl 


vernment of this people ; he built at Jeruſalem, the celebrated ed} 18 


ple, which had no lefs than 163, 300 men employed in the work, 
and yet it was ſeven years in building ; according to ſome, the heig 
of the principal tower from the ground, was above one thouſand | 
feet ; and, by Joſephus's account, the ſtones of which the buttreſſes of © © 
the building were compoſed, were about eighty feet long, twenty- 
four thick, and fixteen high; of ſuch exquiſite workmanſhip that 
_ put together they appear like one continued poliſhed rock of 
marble. p bl | 
„And the houſe, when it was in building, was built of ſtone made 
ready before it was brought thither; ſo that there was neither 
hammer nor axe, nor any tool of icon heard in the houſe while it 
was in building.” WWW 
7. Separation of Ten Tribes.) Upon the death of Solomon, all Iſrael 
were come to Shechem to make his ſon Rkeakram king; but he re- | 
jecting the advice of the old men that ſtood before Solomon, his fa- 
[ 


ther, while he yet lived, anſwered the people roughly, and ſpake, 
after the counſel of the young men, in threatening words: 80 
when all Iſrael ſaw that the _ hearkened not unto them, the peo- 

ple anſwered the king ſaying, What portion have we in David ? nei- 
ther have we inheritance in the ſon of Jeſſe : to your tents, Olſrael ; 
now ſee to thine own houſe, David: fo Iſrael departed unto their 
tents.” It ſeems the general idea that Judah and Benjamin only ad- 

/C hered to Rikeeboam ; that the other ten tribes, falling into idolatry, 
were in leſs than 3oo years carried into captivity by the Aſſyrians, 


b 
— ſcattered abroad, and never afterwards gathered. It apPEars how- 
ever, that a remnant of the people remained ftedfaſt to the houſe of 
David, and the ſons of Aaron, with others of the tribe of Levi, con- 
' tinued to offer facrifice in the temple of Jeruſalem, when Ifrael was 
generally overrun with groſs idolatry. | F733 | 
5 $2 2 8. Captivity 


* 2. 
* * 


8. Captivity of Judab. Return, c.] However in leſs than 400 
years after the divihon of Iſrael, the Jews alſo, having departed from 
the law and the teſtimonies to the idòlatry of the nations, were ſwal- 
lowed up in the general conqueſt which Nebuchadnezzar made in 
the nation ; their temple was burnt, the wall of Jeruſalem broken 
down, and they themſelves carried captive to Babylon; there they ſat 
9 down by the 11vers, they wept, they hung their harp upon the wil. 
= > lows, they remembered Zion, | 
In the days of Cyrus, King of Perſia, and conqueror of Babylon, 
and the other eaſtern nations; about 536 years before the birth of 
our Saviour; the Jews, as had been foretold by the Prophet Jere- 
_ miah, returned from the captivity, they repaired the wall of Jeruſa- 
2 lem and rebuilt the temple ; when the foundation of this houſe was 
laid, many ſhouted for joy; but others of the Priefts and Levites, 
and the chief of the fathers, who were ancient men, that had ſeen 
the firſt houſe, wept with a loud voice. 
he government, in ſubordination. ſucceſſively to Perſia, Alex- 
ander and his ſucceſſors, devolved upon the pꝛieſthood, which ſoon 
became corrupt, and the temple pollute ; we are told that a ſtatue 
was erected. on the altar there, and ſacrifices offered to the fictitious 
Jupiter Olympus. When the Jews had now many of them, through 
great perſecution, departed. from the true worſhip, and embraced 
xdolatry, Mattathias being called upon to abjure the religion of his 
fathers, tis ſaid to be the declaration of this honeſt man, that though 
all his nation and people ſhould depart from the law, yet would not 
be; and ſeeing one of his countrymen about to ſacrifice on the altar 
of an idol, he flew. bim, as was ordered in the law by Moſes, and 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of an army of his countrymen, ſpirited 
by his example. His ſons were the Maccabees, under whole govern- 
ment the Jews became independent, and continued ſo, till they be- 
came tributary to the Romans, under whom alſo they ſometimes had | 
their own kings. SIE? IE 
9. Coming of our Saviour.] It was when the Roman arms having 
proved every where victorious, and extended their conqueſts over the 
ene, A wah a general peace had ſucceeded the rude ravages | 
of war; when Judea was now reduced to a Roman province, yet the | 
people were left in the uninterrupted practice of their worſhip in the 
' temple; in the days of the Herods, kings of Judea, when Auguſtus, 
and after him Tiberius, were emperors at Rome, the Saviour of men 
appeared in the fleſh. The infatuated Jews, expecting to find in the 
Mieſſiah a temporal prince, who. ſhould dignify their nation, and ex2!t 
them in worldly ſplendour, inſtead of waning for a king who ſhould 
eſtabliſh his peaceful kingdom in the hearts of the children of men; 
deſpiſed the low appearance of the ſon of man, laid wicked hands on 
him and crucified him] In this awful event, of everlaſting importance 
to the human race, what reaſon have we to admire and revere the 
. providential hand of divine goodneſs, which turneth the counſel of 
unrightequs men to the effecting of the purpoſes of his own will! And 
there is po doubt but amidſt all the perſecutions of this world, 
through all the calamities of this life, and in all the cruel machinati- 
ons of men, even to the ſubverſion of nations, there is a ſecret re- 
firainiog hand, which will not let things run into utter confuſion ; 
gs ty an 
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and which, though inviſible, the righteous feel fupport in, when they 


may appear to the world to be totally abandoned. The Jews, bow- | 
ever, did not all reject our Lord; of his own nation he had many 


' followers, who, in declaring his name to Jew and Gentile, ſealed the 
truth of their teſtimony with their blood. | 5 

10. Roman War and Siege -4 Jeruſalem] It was not long after the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, till thoſe calamities which he had foretold 
would fall on Jeruſalem, when they would not be gathered by him, 
even as chickens are gathered by a hen under her wings, began to be 
accompliſhed. | | 2 1 

In the year 67, began the fatal war with the Romans, which was 
only to terminate in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the ſubverſion 
of the Jewiſh nation. At firſt their ſucceſſes were various, and in 
their mutual conteſts thouſands were ſlam on both fides ; dreadful 


diſſentions in the mean time breaking forth among the Jews: the ; 


Chriſtians, mindful of their Lord's prediction, fled to Pella be- 
yond Jordan, and were ſecure; and many others, judging what 
would be the conſquence of the Romans diſpleaſure, retired from 
the city. | . | 

In the year 68, Veſpaſian entered Galilee, at the head of a power- 
ful army ; one city 2 another fell victims to the Roman venge- 
ance, and the people, in prodigious numbers, were either put to the 
ſword, or carried into captivicy ; among the latter was Joſephus, 
the Jewiſh hiſtorian, who afterwards, being in favour with the Ro- 
mans, accompanied Titus, Veſpaſian's fon, at the ſiege of Jeruſalem, 
and recorded their wars. | 

This devoted nation was now divided into two very oppoſite par · 
ties: one was for ſubmitting to the Romans, and obtaining peace; the 
other was compoſed of — who affirmed it would be offering the 
greateſt diſhonour to God, to ſubmit to an earthly potentate, and 
eſpecially to heathens. Under the name of religion, the zealots com- 
mitted the moſt horrid cruelties ; they began their outrages by mur- 
dering all thoſe that oppoſed them in the country round about; they 
entered Jeruſalem, but met with a ſtout oppoſition from the fite 
party, who had taker up arms to defend themſelves from the violence 


of theſe fierce perſecutors. The zealots got the upper hand, and 
12000 perſons. of rank in the city, in the flower of their age, fell. 


victims to their wanton cruelty : barely to put theſe to death was 


to in 
victims of their implacable fury. They next began to wreak their 
vengeance on the multitude, who were obliged to flee Jeruſalem, and 
ſeek refuge with the Romans, though the zealots had placed guards 
at the avenues, who were ſure to deſtroy the miſerable ſugitives that 
fell into their hands. Veſpaſian waited at Ceſarea, knowing that 
the Jews were waiſting their ſtrength, and rendering themſelves an 
eaſier prey to the Roman arms, | 

© When the zealots, under John, the ſon of Levi, who had heretofore 
fled from the ſiege of Giſchala, had deſtroyed or driven out all the 


oppoſite party; theſe violent people turned their rage againſt each 
other. The Idumeans, who were of John's party, had —_— 


—_ too mild a puniſhment ; the fell bigots made it their diverſion  ' 
ict the moſt exquiſite tortures they could invent, on the helpleſs . 
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of the numbers put to death; but John, by his tyranny, forced them 


to revolt, and turn their arms againſt him. 

One Simon alſo, who had his head quarters at Maſſada, had form. 
ed a party, and in his turn had maſſacred, plundered, burnt and 
deſtroyed almoſt all before him. Through fear of the greater fury of 
John and his zealots, whoſe ſtrong-hold was the temple, and who it 
was feared would ſet fire to the reſt of the city, the gates of je- 
ruſalem were opened to Simon and his followers ; another faction 
was alſo raiſed in the city under Eleazar, but this was of no long 
continuance, till the different parties were all reſolved into the two 
factions of Simon and John. : 

In 72 the Romans began their march towards the capital of Judea, 
waſting the country and deſtroying the inhabitants as they went along, 
and in 73, fat down before the walls of Jeruſalem. The general, Titus, 
afterwards emperor, repeatedly, by Nicanor, Joſephus, and in his own 
perſon, made offers of peace to this infatuated people ; but they were 


rejected with contempt, and Titus was, with reluctance, obliged to 


begin the ſiege in form. With incredible labour of the Romans 
trees were cut down, houſes levelled, rocks cleft aſunder, and 
vallies filled up, towers were raiſed, walls built, and battering 
rams erected, with other engines of deſtruQtion againſt the devoted 


city. 

Within, the factions of John and Simon were mutually deſtroy- 
ing each other; the parties were unanimous in the deſperate ſallies 
they made upon the Romans; and when returned within the gates, 
with equal rage they turned their arms _ each other, in thoſe 
parts of the city which John had heretofore laid waſte in his fury ; 
while ſuch of them as fell into the hands of the Romans, were cru- 
cified in view of the town, 

The Romans, after ſeveral bloody conflicts, and extreme fatigue, 
make a breach in the walls and force a paſſage ; the Jews abandon- 
ing this encloſure retire to the next; with ſtill greater pains the ſe- 
cond is forced, the Jews retreat, and are ſtill encloſed. 

In the mean time famine and peſtilence reign within the city, the 
rage of the factions increaſe with their calamities ; they force the 
houſes of the inhabitants in queſt of victuals; if they find proviſi- 
ons they kill the people for not apprifing them of it; if none, they 
inflit on them the moſt excruciating tortures, under the idea or 
pretence of their having ſome concealed ; the zealots were not reduc- 
ed to real want, but they had the horrid ſatisfaction of ſtarving what 
they called uſeleſs perſons, and thereby keeping up their own ſtock. 

The general, knowing their miſerable condition, and wiſhing to 
ſpare them, gives them four days to cool, and in the mean time 
diſtributes proviſions to his army in view of the beſieged, who flock 
on the walls to behold it; he makes freſh offers of peace, to which 


bitter inveQives and renewed hoſtilities are returned; from the offers of 
Titus, which they attribute to cowardice rather than compaſſion, and 


from the cruelties of the zealots, great numbers are induced (though 
deſperate the attempt) to ſteal away privately to the Romans; while 
many are only rendered more deſperate and reſolute : and even in the 


Roman camp they met with their deſtruction. From a notion the fol- 


diers had taken, that they had ſwallowed great quantities of gold, 
| ' * 2009 
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2000 of them were ripped open in one night, to come at the ſuppoſed 
treaſure, Titus, apprized of this bloody buſineſs, would have con- 
demned the murderers, but they proved ſo numerous, he was oblig- 
ed to forego the deſign, and content himſelf with iſſuing a proclama- 
tion through the camp, that whoever ſhould henceforward be ſuſ- 
pected of ſuch horrid villainy, ſhould be put to death; yet this did 
not prove a ſufficient protection; many of them afterwards were ſe- 
cretly murdered, through the ſaid greedy deſign. The calamities of 
the — continue to encreaſe.— Without, the Romans throwing 
up a wall in about three days, near hve miles in circuit, thereby 
cut off from the beſieged the Ry, of eſcape by flight, as well as 
help and proviſions from abroad; ſuch was their ardour to haſten the 
deſtruction of this deſtined nation, —— Within, heaps of dead bodies, 
rotting above ground, and dying mortals, deſolate the ſtreets of Jeru- 
ſalem; the ——.— zealots making the miſeries and dying groans of 
their ſtarving brethren, the ſubject of their eruel mirth, and even wan- 
tonly killing them by ſheathing their ſwords in their emaciated bo- 


dies, under pretence of trying their ſharpneſs. 


Oh Jeruſalem ! great were thy calamities indeed. 


% ſhould undertake (ſays Joſephus) an impoſlible taſk were I to 
enter into a detail of all the cruelties of thoſe impious wretches; it 
will be ſufficient to ſay, that I do not think that, ſince the creation, 
any city ever ſuffered ſuch dreadful calamities, or abounded with 
men ſo fertile in all kinds of wickedneſs.” > 

When the zealots ſaw they could no longer, either by their ſeve- 
rities or the greateſt vigilance of their guards, prevent the defection 
of the people, or their flight to the Romans, they had recourſe to 
another moſt impious ftratagem : A ſegof wretches, pretenders to 
prophecy, was hired to go about the cit crying out, that a ſpeedy 
and miraculous deliverance was at hand ; and this for a while afford- 
ed deluſive hopes to the miſerable remains of this infatuated people, 
when an affair happened in Jeruſalem which filled the inhabitants with 
conſternation and deſpair, and their beſiegers with horror and indig- 
nation, An unhappy woman, reduced to the laſt extremity by 
pinching hunger, ſacrifices the feelings of a mother to the voracious 
calls of appetite, butchers her child, and feeds upon the body. 

When news of this unnatural affair was ſpread through the city, 
the miſerable inhabitants then began to think themſelves forſaken by 
Divine Providence, and to expect the moſt dreadful effects of his 
judgments ; and when Titus heard, with horror, the diſmal account, 

e in bis anger reſolved on the extirpation of the nation: Since 
(faid he) they have ſo often refuſed my proffers of pardon, and have 
preferred war to peace, rebellion to obedience, and famine, ſuch a 
dreadful one eſpecially, to plenty, I am determined to bury that 
curſed metropolis under its ruins, that the fun may never ſhoot: his 
beams on a city where the mothers feed on the fleſh of their children, 
and the fathers, no leſs guilty than they, chooſe to drive them to ſuch 
extremities, rather than lay dpwn their arms.“ 

Titus, notwithſtanding this declaration, ſtill inclined to compaſſion» 
ate this deluded people, and while one part was yielding after _ 
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ther to the ſtrenuous attacks of the Roman army, both Joſephus and 


he continued to exhort and perſuade them to ſurrender ; he defired 


greatly to preſerve the temple ; ſaw with concern the ro Ape 
ceaſe, and upbraided the zealots for negleRing their worthip ; but 


this wretched people were plundering that very temple, which they 


ſuperſtitiouſly regarded as their ſure defence againſt the Roman na- 
tion, and which they perſuaded themſelves was too holy to be ever 
ſuffered to fall into the hands of the heathen, thou they them- 
ſelves were getting drunk with the wine intended for the facrifice, 
The havock of war now rages in Jeruſalem, one place after ano- 
ther is ſet fire to by the beſiegers and the befieged, and in the dread- 


ful combuſtion numbers are deſtroyed on both fides. The temple 


was yet entire, but the fury of the affailants could now no longer be 
reſtrained ; one of the Roman ſoldiers getting on the ſhoulders of his 
comrade, threw a blazing firebrand in at a window of the temple, 
which ſoon ſet the building in a flame, on the fame day and month 
in which it had formerly been burnt by Nebuchadnezzar. ; 
Titus, who had been Mleeping in his pavilion, awakened by the 
noiſe, immediately ran to give orders to have it extinguiſhed, but in 
vain ; he called, begged, threatened and eyen caned his men ; but 


they, in the general confuſion, were too earneſtly bent on killing the 


ews or increaſing the flames, to either hear or regard the orders of 
their general. By the flames, by falls from the battlements, and by the 


Roman ſword, which deſtroyed all it met with, whether man or 


woman, the hoary head, or the tender child, prodigious numbers 

riſhed, and among theſe upwards of 6000 perſons who had been 
9 there by the falſe prophets, who had promiſed them a mira- 
culous deliverance on that very day, Some of them remained five 
whole days on the battlement, and then threw themſelves on the 
general's mercy, but were anſwered, that they had outſtaid their 
time, and were led to execution. - 

The ſcene of theſe deſolations was the temple and its precinQs, 
from whence the zealots, by a ſtrenuous puſh, made their way into 
the city, but the avenues were guarded, and they could not get out. 


They then fortify themſelves as well as they can on the fouth fide 


of the city, from whence John and Simon deſire a parley with the 


general; oy are anſwered, that though they had been the cauſe 


of ſo much bloodſhed and ruin, their lives ſhall be ſpared if they 
lay down their arms: they reply that they have engaged themſelves 
by the moſt ſolemn oaths. never to ſurrender, and beg leave to 


\ retire to the mountains with their wives and children. Enraged by 


this reply, Titus cauſed an herald to bid them ſtand on their defence, 


_ declaring that not one of them ſhould be ſpared ſince they. perſiſted 


to refuſe his laſt offers of pardon. 


= 


The Daughter of Zion, or the lower city, is now abandoned to 
the ſury of the ſoldiers, who plunder, burn and maſſacre with in- 
- Þ.fatjable rage. The zealots, who are left, fly to the royal palace in 


the upper city, called alſo the City of David, on Mount Zion, here 
they Filed 8000 Jews who had taken refuge in it. 
Near 20 days are ſpent by the Romans in making prepara- 


dos for a vigorous attack on the upper city; the engines of war 
then pley with fury, the beſieged, who are ſeized with a panick, run 


like 
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t the wall of circumvallation, in 
to the public finks, common ſewers, and every ſecret receſs they 
could find; thoſe whom the Romans can find are maſſacred, and the 
city is ſet on fire. John being pinched with hunger comes out, begs 
his life ;_ this is ſpared, but be is condemned to perpetual impriſon- 
ment. Simon's retreat being better ſtored, he holds longer out, 
Simon and John are ſaved with 700, of the handſomeſt Jewiſh cap- 


through the ſtreets with a rope about his neck, ſeverely ſcourged, 
and then put to death ; and John is ſent to his puniſhment. Three 
caſtles till remained untaken, Herodion, Machceron and Maſſada ; 
the two former capitulated, but Maſſada held out. The place was 
very ſtrong both by nature and art, defended by a number of zealots 
under Eleazar. The Roman general having in vain tried his engines 
and battering-rams againſt it, ſurrounded it with a high wall, and 
ſet fre to the gates. Eleazar in deſpair, perſuaded the garriſon firſt 
to kill their wives and children, and then to chooſe ten men by lot 
who ſhould kill all the reſt, and laftly, one of the ſurviving ten to 
diſpatch them and himſelf, firſt ſetting fire to the place before he put 
an end to his own life ; this was accordingly done, and when on the 
morrow the Romans were preparing to ſcale the walls, ſurprized to 
neither ſee nor hear any oy ſtirring, they raiſed an hideous outcry, 
on which two women, who had concealed themſelves in an aqueduct, 


_ out and acquainted them with the deſperate cataſtrophe of the 
eged. 


to be upwards of 1,400,000, befides vaſt numbers who periſhed in 


could be taken. Of the number of priſoners, amounting to 97,000, 
(beſide 1 1,000 who were ſtarved through neglect, or died probably of 
extreme grief} a few were reſerved to grace the victor 's triumph, 
and great numbers ſent to the different cities of Syria, to be expoſed on 


the public theatres as gladiators, or be devoured by wild beaſts, ac- 
cording to the barbarous uſages of the times, 


rebellious city and nation, ſince which time their remains have been 
ſeattered over the face of the earth. 
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Ancient HisTokry. 


A circumſtantial defcription of the various revolutions of the fe- 
veral empires of the eaſt, would exceed the deſign of this work ; 
and a few general outlines of antiquity, will perhaps be -morginie- 
reſting to the generality of people at this day, than a minut& detail 


tune they happened. 


1 


——— — 


The whole number of Jews who periſhed in this war was computes 


caves, woods, wilderneſſes, common ſewefs, &c. of whom no account 


order to effect an eſcape from the city, but being repulſed, they fly - 


tives to attend the triumphal chariot ; after which Simon is dragged 


Thus were fully compleated all the woes denounced againſt this 
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1. Scythians, Egyptians ] In the days of the patriarch Abraham, it 
appears there were ſeveral empires founded on the earth, as thoſe of 
Perſia, Babylon, and Egypt. It is likely that the Scythians alſo were 
at this time a people inhabiting vaſt tracts in the northern regions of 
Afia, and under their own government, though their manner was to 
wander about as choice or neceſſity directed, carrying with them their 
families and tents; for while the Jews had amongſt them authentic 
accounts of the creation, deluge, &c. and could trace their deſcent . 
through every generation from Adam, the 7” e diſputed with 
the Egyptians the honour of antiquity. The Egyptians argued that 
their country was peculiarly favourable to animal life; that the moiſ- 
ture of the ſoil, together with the warmth of- the climate naturally 
produced living creatures, and as a proof of -this they referred to the 

d of the Nil. which does no doubt at certain warm ſeaſons teem 

ch life, from the vaſt quantities of ſpawn and eggs depoſited there 
by fiſhes, crocodiles, and very probably birds too, as the oftrich, &c. 
they concluded then, that man muſt have firſt grown in Egypt, and 
that he could never have ſuſtained the colds of Siberia till the art of 
making houſes and cloaths was firſt found out. 

On the other hand the Scythians ſdid, that men were naturally 
fitted for the countries wherein they were born, thad therefore cloaths 
were not more neceſſary for them than the Egyptians ; that if fire at 
firſt had poſſeſſion of the earth, as ſome ſuppoſed, their country 
would be habitable before that of Egypt, the heat being naturally ex- 
pelled from the northern regions firſt ; but if water originally covered 
the earth, their country being high land, would firſt be dry, while 
that of the Egyptians lying low, ſtil] abounding with fens and marſhes, 
and which is with great labour, by fences and banks, kept from being 
overflowed, would be the laſt of all places peopled. So the Scy- 
thians had the romantic honour of being accounted the original or 
firſt people. This hardy race, hiftory tells us, wiſely preferred the 
ſolicitudes and pleaſures of domeſtick life, in their native wilds, before 
the din and cruelty of war, with all the deluſive viſionary honours it 
can confer on its moſt ſucceſsful champions. It ſeems notwithſtand- 
ing this, that thoſe inſtruments which they expertly uſed in the chaſe, 
they could dexterouſly handle when attacked in defence of themfelves, 
their wives and families; and the Egyptians we are told, in a very 
remote period of antiquity, having invaded their borders, were re- 
pulſed, purſued, and at length ſubdued in their own native fens ; 


the Scythians on their return, during 15 years, making a general 


conqueſt of Aſia. i 
In the days of Solomon, Seſoſtris, king of Egypt, is ſaid to have 
extended his arms, with ſucceſs, from Spain to Perſia; but the vanity 
of triumph, or a thirſt for plunder, rather than a deſire for empire, 
ſeems to have been his motive: this probably, like that of the Scy- 
thians, was but a flying conqueſt, marked with no further veſtiges 
of the vagrant-conquerors, than the ruinous havock made by their de- 
ſtructive ravages. 97 
2. MHrians, Balylonians, Medes, Per fians, and Macedonians.] From 


© this period, however, the defign of nations generally ſeems to have be- 
dome more extenſive than any thing their predeceſſors had ever ima- 
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verſal monarchy ; and accordingly we fi.d the government of the 


Faſt ſucceſſively in the hands of the Aſſyrians; of the Medes, and 


Babylonians ; of the Perfians; and, of the Macedonians, under the 
impetuous Alexander the Great. | | 

3. Romans, Goths, Vandals, c. Mabomet.] While theſe magnifi- 
cently deſtructive changes were revolving in the Eaſt, about the time 
of Judah's being carried into captivity, the foundations of Rome 
were laid in the Weſt (by Romulus and his banditti, deſcendants of 
ihe Trojans, who under Æneas, after the burning of Troy, found 


an aſylum among the Latins) ; an empire under whoſe proweſs the 


multiplied janglings of contending petty nations were ſilenced and ex- 
tin, about ſix centuries after the founding of the city. The govern- 
ment of the empire was at firſt in- the hands of kings; the conſuls 
were next at the head of affairs, and after theſe the emperors gave 
laws to the world, from the Britiſh iſles to the borders of Perſia, and 


from the-wilds of Scythia to the Lybian ſands ; till, in the beginning 


of the fifth century, the ſeat of government being removed to Con- 
ſtantinople, and the weſtern part of the empire overwhelmed by in- 
undations of the wild, uncultivated people of the North, as the 


Goths, Vandals, &c. their poſſeſſions were limited to that part of 


the world we now call Turkey. 1 

The Perſians were not at all ſubdued, they were now pow- 
erful, and contended with the emperors for ſuperiority. It was 
when theſe two contending powers had enfeebled each other b 


their mutual diviſions, when that deluge of barbarians which had | 


now much reduced 
ſelves, characteriſtic of the fickle and ferocious temper of thoſe un- 
refined nations, of whom *tis ſaid, they were in danger of ſtarvin 

through ignorance of agriculture ; they broke through their moſt ſo- 
lemn engagements, when it ſeemed to ſerve their - turn, and always 
accounted victory a ſufficient apology for violence and injuſtice. At 
this calamitous period, -when the race of men had been much reduced 
by the devaſtations of continual war, the fierce and enthuſiaſtic Arabs 
or Saracens, under their fell leader the deſtructive Mahomet, ſpread 
their conqueſts far and wide ; the kingdom of Spain was brought 
under their government, and the continents of Africa and Aſia, from 
the Atlantic to India, were ſubdued by the caliph, and under the 
baneful influence of his hurtful doctrines. | 


ſwept away ouced i of the ancient inhabitants of the Weſt was 


4. Conſtantine, Biſhop of Rome, Charlemagne.] About the year 300, 


the emperor Conſtantine had profeſſed himſelf a believer of the Chriſ- 
tian faith, and from that time the biſhops of Rome ſeem to have ac- 
quired great influence in temporal affairs. For a time they continued 


under the power of the emperors, like his other ſubjects; but in the 


year 800, after great diſputes between them and the emperors, re- 
ſpeQing the uſe of images in worſhip, and much blood ſpilt on both 
ſides, we ſee this overſeer, under the name of Pope, poſſeſſing exten- 
ive dominions in Italy, and conferring the empire of the Weſt on 
Charlemagne. This period hiſtorians account the cloſe of the ancient, 
and the beginning & are hiſtory. : 


5. Grecians, Carthaginians, Gauls,) As great a figure as the Gre- 


clans cut in ancient hiſtory, their contefts appe to have been too 
local 


rapid ſucceſſion of revolutions among them- 
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local io bave nad wuch influence on the affairs of the world at large 

This people, fertile in ſcience, had among them hiſtorians to record 
their exploits, and poets to ſing their battles; and hence we are wel} 
informed in their hiſtory. It appears ſufficient here, in ſpeaking of 
them and the Carthaginians, to mention, that about the days of David 
king of Iſrael, the ſtates of Greece began to aſſume an appearance of 
culuvation and refinement: at that time it ſeems the cities of Athens, 
Sparta, Sicyon, and Thebes were built ; and near two hundred years 
after this, when Iſrael was divided, the city of Carthage was founded 


by queen Dido and her followers, who were driven from Tyre by 


Pygwalion king of the Sidonians. About this time, it appears, the 
Imperial Troy was, after ten years ſiege, burnt to the ground, by the 
combined ftates of Greece, and the ſurprized inhabitants generally 
maſſacred, except Æneas and his followers; who flying to Italy, 
found an aſylum in Latium, and there became the remote founders 
of the Roman people. 

When the Roman empire had become formidable, under their con- 
ſuls ; the Carthaginians, having already poſſeſſions in Europe, as in 
Spain, Sicily, &c. were able to cope with them in war, and under 
the general Hannibal, threatened their utter deſtruQtion, as the 
Gauls had done before, under Brennus : and while the Perſians, al- 
ready maſters of the eaſtern world, attempted the conqueſt of Europe, 
the Greeks, by their mutual bloody conteſts, rendered familiar with 
war, withſtood the innumerable armies of the eaſt. Both theſe toge- 
ther, with the Gauls, and indeed almoſt the whole world, from Britain 
to Perſia, on the commencement of the Chriſta ara, were under the 
dominion of the Roman arms. * 


"SECTION Ut. 


Mopern HisTorry. 


If we take a view of the world, as it appears in the year 800, 0: 
the days of Charlemagne, the period, when modern biſtory is generally 
accounted to begin, we ſhall find, that thoſe parts of it which had 
hitherto fallen under the, notice of the hiſtorians we are acquainted | 
with, were generally ſhared among three principal empires. 

1. Mahometans, Chriſtians, Cruſades.) The dominions of the Saracens 
comprehended Afia and Africa, from the Ganges ta the Atlantic. | 
Spain was alſo a part of their empire; the reſt of Europe to the Welt 
was ſubje& to Charlemagne; Greece, the provinces adjoining Italy 
and Aſia Minor, were the poſſeſſions of the now-reduced Lafter 
Roman empire. be 

It ſeews hardly neceſſary to obſerve, in the dominions of the Sa. 
racens, the doctrines „f Mahomet were polKefled ; in the eaſtern and 
weſtern. empires the Chriſtian faith. 
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Mahomet had not taken care to name a ſucceſſor, and hence aroſe 
wars and janglings for the Caliphat. In Europe the conteſts ſeem to 
have been equally bloody. The Britiſh iſles, divided into many petty 
ſtates, whether under the Saxon heptarchy, viz. ſeven kingdoms, or 
the ancient princes, were peculiarly obnoxions to inteſtine diviſions. On 
the death of Charlemagne, the empire being divided among his children, 
falls under the fame grievous evils, while the heptarchy being diſſolved 
827, England is reduced under one head, in king Egbert. In this infant 
ſtate of the European powers, the conteſts of neighbouring ſtates 
were calamitous and many; the depredations made on them by the 
Danes and Normans were wide and deftruQtive, and the bickerings 
between the powerſul barons and their ſovereigns frequent aad 
bloody. | | 18 

Perkige a period more calamitous than this now mentioned is hot 
to be met with in hiſtory, In-vain had Mahomet broken down the 
altars of idols, aboliſhed their ſacrifices, taught mankind to believe in 
the true God, and his Son Jeſus Chriſt ; he had ſet bimſelf up as a 

reater prophet than our Saviour, mixed monſtrous fictions with the 
Tepe of Truth, preached perſecution and conqueſt to his deluded 
followers, and was in himſelf a bloody and cruel example of violence. 
The moſt peaceful Chriſtian religion, which breathes good will to 
men, and teaches us to love our enemies, through the degeneracy of 
its profeſſors, who had lamentably fallen into groſs ſuperſtition, ſerved 
as it was now profeſſed, to warrant and foment the horrid practice of 
war. 

When Wera Lr both in Europe and the Mahometan 
world, ſeemed to thfeaten the deſtruction of the whole human race, a 
new conteſt aroſe which reſolved the different contending powers into 
two grand parties. Paleſtine, the ſcene of our Saviour's life and mi- 
racles, was regarded with partiality both by the Chriſtian and Maho- 
metan world ; they called this territory the Holy Land, and their 
conteſts for the poſſeſſion of it they deemed Holy wars. 

The Caliph Omar, ſucceſſor of Mahomet, had formerly invaded 
this country, and taken it from the Eaſtern empire; and from the 
ſame zealous motive, the Chriſtian powers combined to retake it from 
the Saracens. In this undertaking, the ultimate object of the Chriſtians 
moſt ardent wiſhes ſeems to have been the poſſeſſion of the ignomini- 
ous tree or croſs whereon the Saviour of men deigned to ſuffer; de- 
ſpiſing the ſhame. * 224 | 

On this occaſion, multitudes of adventurers ſigm the ſeveral king- 
doms of Europe flocked together, to partake 1 or cru- 


"$ 


ſade. With impetuous fury they attacked -the; Saracens, and were 
oppoſed with ſimilar ſpirit. Deluges of blood wite pulled in their 
conflicts, and few that had left Europe ever returned to their native 

countries. The enthuflaſm of thoſe ages was not eaſily ſubdued, and 
one cruſade after another was. undertaken with zeal. Jeruſalem, 
which had been rebuilt by the emperor Adrian, was accordingly in 
the hands of the different parties ſucceſfively. _. | 
But while the Saracens and Europeans are conſuming their ſtrength 
in the ſmall province of Paleſtine, the more eaſtern nations of Aſia 
ſeem threatened with total extirpation. 
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2. Tartars, Turks.) The Tartars, of whom we have yet heard very 
little; about the time that John was King of England, begin, under 
Genghiſchan, afterwards under Hulaku and Timur Beck or Tamer- 
lane, ſucceſſively, to make the moſt ruinous havoc of the human 
race. Genghiſchan, perhaps the greateſt and moſt bloody conqueror 
that ever lived, had been a prince of one of the ſmall ſtates of Eaft 
Tartary, and deprived of his inheritance at the age of thirteen, 
which he recovered at the age of forty ; when he reduced the rebels, 
and began his'cruelties, by throwing their ſeventy chiefs into as/many 
chaldrons of boiling water. Nothing now ſtands before him, he con- 
quers the neighbouring princes ; ſubdues and kills the Van-khan, or 
great Khan himſelf, to whom his own and other ſtates had been ſubor- 


dinate. He extends his conqueſts over the nations of Aſia, from remote 


Tartary and the confines of China to Ruſſia on the weſt, and ſouthwards 
to the Perſian ſhores : his deſign at firſt ſeems to be to totally exter- 
minate the people he ſubdues, and re-people their countries, with his 
Mungls or Mogul Tartars; and accordingly, with fell and fixed re- 
ſolve, after a victory he employs his army in beheading 100,000 priſon. 
ers at once. Genghiſchan and his followers were deiſts ; it was long 
before the Khan had heard of ſuch a thing as a temple, or particular 
place dedicated to the deity, and when it was firſt mentioned to him, 
he is ſaid to have treated the notion with ridicule and contempt. Well. 
would it have been, if the conqueror in theſe ſpeculative refinements had, 
like the Chriſtians in the beginning, given up to the worſhip that is per- 
formed in the temple of the heart. From the bloody reſolution of the 
ſovereign in favor of his deiſts, and the contempt he g wed for the man- 
ners of the vanquiſhed, there ſeems reaſon to belie that his maſſacres, 
as well as thoſe of Mahomet were, in ſact, perſecutions on account 
of a ditferent religious profeſſion. His deſtruction of the human race 
is not to be paralleled in the annals of any other nation. To give 
an account of the numbers ſlain, during his ſix years reign, will ap- 
pear almoſt ſuperfluous, when it is conſidered how incapable we 
generally are, of ſorming adequate conceptions of things we have 
never ſeen. The human imagination eaſily lays hold of the deſcrip- 
tion of three, four or half a dozen men; groups of this ſize fre- 
2 preſent themſelves to the eye, we are familiar with them; 
ome, accuſtomed to larger aſſemblages of people, as at places of wor- 
ſhip, on the parade, &c. being informed of the number preſent, 
may poſſibly, without vacancy or diſtraction of idea, read accounts of 
hundreds, or of thouſands of people; but fourteen millions, four hun- 
dred and ſeventy thouſand, the number ſuppoſed to have been killed 
by the deſtructive Genghiſchan, ſeems too prodigious for any human 
mind to realiſe. | 

The Tartars, after the death of this deſtroyer of the human race, 
continued extending their conqueſts until, under Hulaku, they put an 
end to the empire of the Saracens, by taking their city Bagdat, and 
became maſters of almoſt the whole of Aſia. . 

The family of Jenghis Khan had become extin, and the empire 
divided into many ſmall ſtates ; between theſe wars prevailed, when 
one of the princes, Timur Beck, or Tamerlang, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, copying the example of Jenghis, reduced them under his own 
dominion ; like him ſpread his conqueſts over Aſia, and even — 
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and pillaged the city of Moſcow in Ruſſia. The commotions of the 
FTartars in the eaſt, had driven from their confines, the inhabitants of 
Turkeſfan; and while the reſt of the world were fiercely deſtroyin 
each other, theſe vagrant Turks ſeem to have been acquiring poſſe 
fions and power. Renowned for their courage and impetuoſity in 
war, they were at firſt employed only as mercenary troops in the 
armies of contending powers but this did not long ſuffice them, they 
ſoon commenced conquerors for themſeves, and reduced their former 
maſters, the Saracens and Perſians, under their own dominion. On 
the other ſide of the Helleſpont, they were formed into a nation, 
with Prufia, in Bithynia their capital, under their leader Othman, 
one of the greateſt warriors and politicians of the age ; and hence 
they were alſo called Othmans or Ottomans. 

This people, Tamerlane or Timur Beck, in his weſtern excurſions, 
found beſieging the remains of the Eaſtern Roman Empire, now pent 
up in the city of Conſtantinople. g 

If the profeſſion of Chriſtianity could not ſecure the Buropeans 
from wars and janglings among themſelves, the doctrines of Ma- 

homet were far — preventing his followers from deſtroying each 
other, among whom were now the Perſians, Turks and Tartars, as 
well as the Arabs or Saracens. | 

Timur accordingly attacked the Ottomans with his uſual ardour, cut 
their army in pieces, and in the inſolence of conqueſt, carried away 
captive their Sultan Bajazet, bound in an iron cage. The empire of 
the Tartars however, ſoon after the death of the conqueror, became 
again divided into a number of ſtates ; while the. Turks, recruiting 
their ſtrength, renewed the attack on the Greeks or Eaſtern Roman 
Empire, in the year 1452, ſubdued them, took the city of Conſtan- 
tinople, and there fixed the ſeat of their government ; and in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century their dominions included Greece, Aſia 
Minor, Paleſtine, Syria, &c. with Africa, from the Red Sea, along 
the Mediterranean to the Atlantic Ocean. Thus fell, about the 

middle of the fifteenth century, the laſt feeble remains of the once 

great and imperial Rome; and the empire, whoſe nod had heretofore 
made the nations of the earth to tremble, bowed at the feet of the 
vagabond and overbearing Turks. 

3. Modern Europeans.) After this period the revolutions of empires, 
appear to have been of far leſs magnitude than thoſe that had here- 
tofore happened; ſome of the Sultans, tis true, while the Euro- 
pean powers were weakening each other with continual broils, fre- 
quently brought their arms againſt them, and alſo led their Turks- 
into Perſia with ſucceſs ; but powerful as the Ottoman Empire has 
been, however fierce and reſolute their Sultans in battle, and with 
whatever enthuſiaſm the Muſſulmans have devoted their lives in the 
wars of their Sovereign, the dominions of the Grand Seignior have 
been thought to have long ſince had their utmoſt extent. The buſi- 
neſs of war having aſſumed a very mechanical form fince the inven- 
tion of gunpowder ; the ſcience of mathematicks has given to their 
more cultivated opponents on the weſt, a vaſt ſuperiority in the modes 
of attack and defence, eſpecially by ſea; the policy of the Porte. or 
'Turkiſh court, in the government of the remote parts of their terri- 
tries, as in Egypt and a ſmall hou of Arabia, is to avoid heavy taxes 
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for fear of a revolt, and to keep the Scheiks or petty princes of thoſe 
diſtant parts, at variance with each other, to prevent them from 
uniting together againſt the Seignior ; on ſo looſe à baſis does their 
extenſive empire reſt. Within the preſent century the Perſians, un- 
der their leader Kouli Khan, conquered their armies, and drove them 
out of their poſſeſſions in Perſia, while the European powers were 
alſo gaining advantages over them. The other empires in Europe 
have alſo. undergone ſome revolutions. The Britiſh Illes, from a 
pumber. of jarring intereſts, have become one weighty empire in 
the balance of power. The Netherland Provinces have revolted 
from Spain, and become important ſtates. The northern powers 
have grown into civilization and political conſequence ; on the other 
hand, the kingdom of Poland has been rent in pieces, and,givided 
among the three adjoining powers of Pruſſia, Germany and Ruſſia, 
with a variety of other changes, which are too local to affect the 
world at large. ; 

But if the modern Europeans, by the jealouſies of each other, have 


been reſtrained from univerſal empire in the old world ; they have 


been able, by their improvements in navigation, and gunnery, to 
thunder forth terror and deſtruction in parts which their anceſtors had 
never heard of ; and it is to be lamented, that the nayal improvements 
of the moderns, which enable them to traverſe the pathleſs ocean, 
and mutually interchange the comforts and elegancies of human life 
all the world over, and the invention of gunpowder, by which 
the. adamantine rigour of the ſtubborn rock is ſubdued, anc the 
treaſures of the hidden mine reduced to the uſes of mankind ; 
theſe, and many more valuable diſcoveries, are unhappily per- 


verred to the miſchievous buſineſs of deſtructive war. 


lt was in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, they diſ- 
covered, on the other fide of the Atlantic, the vaſt continent" 


America or the new world as it is termed, already filled with peo- 


ple. It is a melancholy tzath, that millions of theſe were put to 
death by ſome of the cruel European adventurers ; poſſeſſion was 


taken of their country, and numbers of the original natives are kept 


in ignominious flavery to this day; while others have purchaſed from 
the Indians, grants of their lands, and taken poſſeſſion only as they 
have receded. The Britiſh empire in that part of the world, has 
been much reduced by a reyolt of the colonies: In 1782, they were 
acknowledged Independent zue bf the Britiſh Government ; and 
this ſeems to be the laſt revolution of conſiderable magnitude that has 
happened in the empires of this world. 

From aſtronomical obſervations, the ancients concluded the earth to 


be a globe, but the moderns have proved it; for, they have failed 


round it and round it, and the ſound of their artillery has been heard 
by the affrighted natives in every quarter of the one: The territo- 
ries that ſome of the European governments, ſeparately lay claim 


to, in the remote parts of the world, exceed in magnitude, not only 


the particular country they poſſeſs at home, but even all Europe, in 

its utmoſt extent. 
4. Preſent Diviſion of the Earth.) And now, in the latter years of 
the eighteenth century, to take a view of ths nations of the preſent 
| day. 
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day., How is the world at this time divided? and who are the buſieſt 
actors on the preſent ſtage? | | „ 

The northern parts of Aſia are under the Ruſſians, from Europe 
to the Pacific Ocean; and the utmoſt extent of the land, it appears 
from Cook's late diſcoveries, is within forty miles of the moſt weſtern 
extremity of the American Continent. The Turks poſſeſs Aſia Mi- 
nor, adjoining which are the Arabs on the South. The Chineſe poſ- 
ſeſs the eaſtern parts of Aſia : to the ſouth weſt and ſouth of theſe lie 
the kingdoms of Thibet, Pegu, Siam, and Cochin China; and till 
farther eaſt the iſlands of Japan, all but little known to the Europeans. 
In the central parts of the Continent, rove the Tartars; ſouth of 
which lies Perſia, and alſo India or the Mogul's Empire, in which 
the 1 powers of Europe have poſſeſſions, as well as in the Eaſt 
India Iſles. 

The Turks feebly ſupport a ſort of claim to the northern parts of 
Africa, from Abyſſinia on the eaſt, to Morocco on the weft; theſe 
two empires we are not much acquainted with, and ſtill leſs with the 
interior parts of the country. In Africa alſo the Europeans have 
ſettlements, both in the iſlands, and along the weſtern, ſouthern and 
eaſtern coaſts. | 

But in America it is that the dominions of the Europeans are moſt 
extenſive ; there they lay claim to territories which it would take all 
Europe to people ; numerous tribes of, Indians and the American 
States occupy the reſt. 2 

Europe is the ſmalleſt quarter of the globe, but from the ſkill of 
the people in arts and ſciences, it is of greater importance, in a political 
capacity, than all the reſt of the world colleQtively. The empires 
in the eaſtern parts of it, derive a conſequence from their nu- 
merous armies and military ſkill ; but the maritime powers, or thoſe 
on the weſt, have been by far the moſt enterprizing in their projects. 
Theſe are the nations, whoſe language is heard in every quarter of 
the globe, and whole fleets have urged their adventurous i, through 
oppoſing difficulties, exploring the utmoſt boundaries of ſea and 
land, through every climate of the world. Among tbeſe adventuring 
powers, we may, perhaps, without partiality, place our own nation, 
amongſt the foremoſt in hardineſs of enterprixe; and among their 
boldeſt expeditions, may be reckoned their attempts to diſcover 
8 effect a paſſage through the Northern Seas to the Pacific 

cean, : , 
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Ancient Times. 


15 the preceding abſtract of hiſtory, we have already ſeen the re- 

volutions of many great and powerful empires, and in this tumul- 
tuous world, where poſſeſſion ſeems to have been much influenced, 
and often quite determined by the longeſt fword, this neceſſarily 
proves an intereſting part of hiſtory ; there have happened, how- 
ever, a variety of other events, -which are perhaps of greater import- 
ance than the moſt ſplendid conqueſts, though they may appear with 
far leſs ſhow in the hiſtoric page. Such are the changes that have 

= happened * different ages in the manners of mankind. 


boy” Pairiarchalt Manners.) It was the happy privilege of man, 

when he had by diſobedience fallen from his native innocence, to be 
regarded with compaſſion, and allowed to approach with offerings 
unto him whoſe are the cattle on a thouſand hills. Cain brought of 
the fruit of the ground, and Abel alſo brought of the firſilings of 
the flock, and of the fat thereof. ; 

It is worthy of remark, that neither the offering nor the perſon 
could find acceptance without accompanying piety 3 for while Abel 
and his offering were had reſpect unto, the expoſtulatien with Cain 

Was, Why art thou wroth ? and why is thy countenance fallen ? 
If thou doeſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doeſt not 
well, fin lieth at the door.” | 
When the waters had ceaſed, and the earth was dried, Noah came 


forth from the ark ; he built an altar, and offered burnt-offerings 
thereon of a ſweet-ſmelling favour. 
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The faith of Abraham was tried in a remarkable manner; he was 
called upon to take his only ſon Iſaac, whom he loved, to get into 
the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt-offering, upon 
one of the mountains. The father of the faithful built an altar there, 
and laid the wood in order, and bound Ifaac his ſon, and laid him on 
the altar on the wood, but his hand was ſtayed, and a facrifice was 
prepared, which he offered up in the ſtead of his ſon, . 

At Beerſneba Haac builded an altar, and called on the name of the 
Lord. | „ 

At Bethel Jacob ſet up a pillar of ſtone,” and he poured a drink- 
offering thereon, and he poured oil thereon. | 

It appears theſe ſacrifices of thankſgiving in the patriarchs were ac- 
cepted, and the outward revelations, of the divine will to them, was 
generally by angels or celeſtial meſſengers; after this, the law came 
by Moſes, which was alſo delivered by angels, as the apoflle tells 
us. Theſe ſhadows of the good things that were to come, were 
continued among the Iſraelites till all were fulfilled, as the prophets 
had foretold, in the one great facrifice that was onee offered up for 
every man. The other nations of the earth almoſt univerſally fell 
into idolatry, though many, in thoſe days of darkneſs, ſeem 1o have 
been raiſed above the grofs ſuperſtition, as the pious Socrates and 
Plato, with numbers of others in different ages and nations. 

It does not appear that the wickedneſs of the antediluvion world 
was the worſhip of images ; lewdneſs and violence ſeem to have 
brought on them the divine judgment. Soon after the flood, how- 
ever, idolatry appeared in the world; for when Jacob departed from 
the houſe of his father-in-law, his wife Rachel took the images and 
hid them in the camel's furniture, and Laban complained, * Where⸗ 
fore haſt thou ſtolen my gods? And when Jacob was commanded 
to go and dwell at Bethel, and make an altar there; the patriarch 
had firſt to cleanſe his houſehold from idolatry z © And they gave 
unto Jacob all the ſtrange gods which were in their hands, and all 
their ear-rings which were in their ears; and Jacob hid them under 
the oak which was by Shechem,” ; 

Reſpecting the origin of idolatry, various hate been the conjec- 
tures as is ſubſequently mentioned. | | 

2. Origin of Arts and Letters.) It appears from the fcriptures 
that the arts were in a degree of cultivation before the flood. the 
offspring of Cain, Jubal was the father of ſuch as played on the harp 
and organ, and Tubal the inſtructor of every artificer in braſs and 
iron. If we may believe Joſephus, the poſterity of Seth alſo obſerv- 
ed the order of the heavens, and the courſes of the ſtars. The ſame 
author ſays, that the Aſſyrians and Chaldeans were the firſt after the 
flood, who applied themſelves to the cultivation of the ſciences. 
Their king, Belus, is ſaid to have converted the celebrated tower of 
Babel into an obſervatory, and to have made the firſt aſtronomical 
obſervations in it, and the Chaldeans accounted him the author of 
that abſurd, and now exploded, fyſtem of aſtrology. The Jewiſh 
hiſtorian alſo informs us, that theſe ſciences, which the Egyptians - 
cultivated with renown and ſucceſs, were derived from the patriarch 
Abraham, who brought them into Egypt ſrom Ur of the Chaldees. 

| A defire 
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A deſire to preſerve from oblivion the remembrance of remarkable 
events or valuable acquifitions, ſeems in all ages to have univerſally 
prevailed among the nations of the earth. Among the earlieſt at. 
tempts after record, we may perhaps reckon the practice of the pa- 
triarchs in erecting of pillars, or heaping up ſtones together by way 
of memorials ; but with no better helps than theſe, tradition neceſſa- 
rily wearies under the accumulating burden of ever-growitg annals, 
and nations and people, with their names and deeds, become buried 
in one promiſcuous ruin together. Pictureſque repreſentations of acts 
and emblematical imagery, ſeem a further and very- natural effort to- 
wards laſting memorials; and accordingly we ſhall find, whether we 
adyert to the ingenious efforts of the aſpiring Egyptians, thoſe culti- 
vators of ſcience in remote antiquity, or the more feeble endeavours 
of the yet uninformed Indians, drawing is alſo an early attempt after 
record; theſe are advances indeed that might poſſibly have been made 
towards written hiſtory or recorded intelligence, if mankind had 
never been acquainted with the uſe of ſpeech * to affix to particular 
characters determinate ſounds, and to be thereby able to communicate 
intelligent ideas to diſtant countries and remote ages ſeems a power 
ſcarcely leſs wonderful than that of giving thought an utterance, by 
means of ſound. By help of ſpeech we enjoy the gratification of col- 
loquial intercourſe with a ſmall circle of our own cotemporaries ; by 
writing we hold converſation with people afar off, and with the here- 
by-rendered ſocial dead. | 

It is rather a matter of diſpute with hiſtorians, by whom the writ- 
ten characters were at firſt contrived, ſome attributing the invention 
of letters to the Syrians, others to the Egyptians ; however that be, 
it ſeems Cadmus brought the art from Egypt to Greece, that kindly 
ſoil for the yet infant | . ire where, with the other arts, it was im- 
proved and cultivated with equal diligence and ſucceſs, as thoſe wri- 
tings of their poets and philoſophers, we have yet preſerved, abund- 
antly prove, and which moſt of the preſent languages in Europe, are 
in a great meaſure indebted to for what degree of elegance or refine- 
ment they poſſeſs. | | 

About a century before the birth of the prophet Moſes, the uſe of 
letters is ſaid to have obtained, and he who was ſkilled in the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians, was capable of recording, for the benefit of the 
people, thoſe laws which were given for the government of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael. | 

The Afiatics * generally writing from right, to left, the Europeans 
from left to-right, one might naturally. ſuppoſe, and ſome have ima- 

ined, that two different alphabets have, in different countries, been 
invented independent of each other, from which the others have, as 
branches, proceeded : but on the other hand it has been a conjeQure, 
that as the ſubtil Egyptians had, in the uſe of their hieroglyphicks, 
allegorized away the true funple worſhip to ſuperſtitious yy and 
T9 h | atrous 


The Chineſe ſet down their characters in columns, from the top of the page 
downwards, but theſe ate ſo complex; and numerous that it takes a man's life- 
time to learn them. Perhaps the arrangement was accidentally determined on, for 
by Grecian antiquities of the oldeſt date, it appears the inſcriptions fometimes 
read from the right as well as from the left, 
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idolatrous rites, ſo in the tranſition from their vague emblems to de- 
terminate characters, they had accounted their letters not ſimpl 
ſigns of oral ſounds, but alſo emblematical repreſentatives of their 
ßetitious beings, their fancied deities ; and that Moſes, in his many 
teſtimonies againſt the ſuperſtitions of the houſe of Pharaoh, had to 
ſhew to the backſliding children of Iſrael, that intelligence could be 
communicated by letters of form and arrangement quite different from 
thoſe which the Egyptians extolled as ſupernatural, or revered as di- 
vine, and that hence ſprung the oriental alphabets in general, while 
the Europeans were obliged to Cadmus for tranſlating to Greece the 
characters of the Egyptians. 

3- Aſtronomy, Geometry.] In thoſe warm climates, where the 
ſky is generally ſerene, and where it is the practice to this day to 
ſleep on the tops of houſes, it ſhould ſeem the people would be 
naturally led to a contemplation of the firmament ; theſe would 
ſoon diſcern that the innumerable multitude of ftars obſerved the ſame 
courſe as the ſun ; if this ſhining orb, in the ſplendour of light, per- 
formed his courſe from eaſt to weft, while he afforded to the world 
the advantages of day, the ſtars alſo, and the moony glided along in- 
parallel or, coinciding circuits, during the cool refreſhing night * 
ſon; one ſtar only ſeemed to keep its place, and to be as a cen- 
tre of revolution to all the other luminaries, and this orb they called 
the polar ſtar, or pole. When theſe obſervations had been made on 
the celeſtial bodies in general, and the aſpect of the heavens had be- 
come ſomewhat familiar, they could not but obſerve, that ſome of 
the luminaries appeared to change their relative ſituation in the hea- 
vens; particularly, the fun and moon appeared to be conſtantly over- 
taken and left behind by the ſtars, as they all ſeemed to move along 
together round the pole and our earth; ſometimes to approach to- 
wards the pole, then to recede from it, which evidently produced 
the ſeaſons of the year, and which gave them the opportunity, in the 
different ſeaſons, of becoming acquainted with all the viſible ſtars in 
the northern, and moſt of thoſe in the ſouthern, hemiſphere, in the 
courſe of one revolving year. 

That imaginary broad circle or belt round the heavens, called the 
Zodiac, wherein they ſaw the moon and other planets in their vari- 
ous motions or appearances, they very ingeniouſly divided into 12 
equal portions, which they called houſes : during the ſpace of one re- 
volving year, this circle ſeemed to wheel 366 times about, and the 
ſun to compleat 365 daily courſes ; hence, the circle continually gain- 
ing upon the luminary, the ſun was ſaid to enter, poſſeſs and leave the 
ſeyeral houſes ſucceſſively. 

Thoſe parts of the circle the ſun ſeemed to poſſeſs in the ſpring, 
when the flocks and herds are increaſed by the fecundity of the ſea- 
lon, were called the houſes of, iſt. Aries, or the ram. 2d. Taurus, 
or the bull. 3d. Gemini, or the twins, from the goat's frequently 
biinging forth twin kids; theſe were — afterwards into. the twin 
brothers, Caſtor and Pollux: the other ſigns of the Zodiac were ſuc- 
cellively, 4th. The Crab, denoting the retrogade motion of the ſun 
in midſummer. 5th. The Lion, expreſſive of the intenſe heat of fum- 
mer. Gth. The virgin, with ears of corn, denoting the harveſt. 
7th. The Balance, ſhewing the equality of day and night in autumn, 


8th. 
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Sth. The malignant or venemous Scorpion, repreſenting the diſeaſes 
at the fall of the leaf. th. The Archer, ſignified the hunting ſea- 
ſon. 10th. The Goat, that climbs the craggy mountain, was meant 
to ſhew that the ſun now mounted the Zodiac. 1 Hh. The, Water- 
man, repreſenting the ſetting in of the rgm; And 12th. The Fiſhes, 
ſhewed the fiſhing ſeaſon. Lacan _ 

Some have thought Joſephus partial to the patriarch, in account- 
ing Abraham the firſt introducer of aftronomy among the Egyptians ; 
they have imagined that Cham and his family brought with them the 
aſtronomomical deſign of the Zodiac, on their firſl ſettling in the 
land of Egypt. The lower parts of this country are, on our autumn, 
annually laid under water by the overflowing of the Nile; this great- 
ly enriches the ſoil, but at the ſame time ſweeps away the land-marks 
of the huſbandman: to remedy this inconventence, recourſe was ne- 
ceſſarily had to lines and angles, and as the ſkilful pilot avoids the 
hidden rocks and ſhoals by keeping diſtant objects in certain bearings 
with each other to his eye, as he traverſes the ſmooth and uniform 
ſurface of the water; ſo by ſimilar helps had the Egyptian ruſtic his 
particular lot of ground again returned to him, when the flood had left 
the plains of Egypt, under one continued appearance of flime and 
mud. | | 
Some account this the origin of geometry with the ancients ; cer- 


tainly it appears this circumſtance would tend vaſtly to the fixing of 


that foundation of ſcience, among the ingenious and aſſiduous Egyp- 
tans. N 

For the ſecuring their families, their cattle and conveniencies on the 
higher grounds, it was neceſſary for the Egyptians to watch with al- 
tention the preciſe time of the coming of the flood. Aſtronomy was 
not, in thoſe days, in that high cultivation in which we haye it now, 
the civil or political year was not yet eſtabliſhed ; the diviſions of the 
zodiac not ſufficiently minute; the general and obvious oe of the ſea- 
ſons ftill leſs fo. / TEINS 13 

In the ſummer, annually, a ſhort time preceding the inundation, 2 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude appeared in the eaſt, a little before the n{- 
ing of the ſun. It ſeems probable that the Egyptians, for a while, 
kept with anxiety the watches of the night, for fear of too ſudden 2 
deluge of waters; but this brilliant ſtar annually making its appear- 
ance a little before the inundation took place, it afterwards ſufficed 
to await the coming of the ſtar. They gave it the name of Thaut 
or Thot, the dog; and Anubis, the barker or monitor. 

It ſhould ſeem to require an effort in the imagination to ſee figures 
of animals, &c. in the firmament ; but the ancients either imagined 
they did, or reſolved they would, diſcover things of this ſort in the 
arrangement of the ſtars : and accordingly; in their different houſes 
in the zodiac, and in the ſtars ſurrounding their bright Anubis, they 
law, by help of a fertile fancy, one bright ſtar repreſent the eye, ano - 
ther the termination of a tail or horn, theſe a body, thoſe a limb, 
&c. till all their ſigns were determinately fixed; theſe were encreaſed 
in after ages, and ſerved aſtronomers in their accounts of the ſtarry 
heavens, as the preſent diviſions of the earth help geographers in ihe 
deſcription of the globe. | | | Th 
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The overflowing of the Nile was alſo preceded by the north 
wind, and the hawk ſtretching her wings towards the ſouth; the de- 
creaſe of the waters by the ſouth wind and the coming of the whoop, 
2 bird from Nubia, to feed on the inſects, &c. left by the flood. All 
theſe were noticed by the Egyptians, who appointed a company of ſkilful 
obſervers, for the farther advancement of knowledge; theſe, with great 
induſtry, inveſtigated the properties of natural bodies, ſtudied the geo- 
metrical affections of lines, angles, &c. they made their obſervations 
from a labyrinth or tower appropriated to that purpoſe, and in it re - 
corded their improvements, as well as they could, by emblematical 
drawings or hieroglyphics, when they had not yet arrived at the in- 
vention of letters. 

4. 1dolatry.] 22 the various conjectures that have been made re- 
ſpecting the origin of idolatry, ſome have imagined it natural to the 
mind of man, and others have derived it from the falſe traditions that 
have prevailed in different nations re ſpecting the true worſhip. A very 
ſhort time after the deluge idolatry made its appearance, It ſeems 
from the ſcriptures, that Abraham himſelf was brought up in it, 
and that this was the worſhip of his forefathers ; and fince that time, 
there is ſcarcely a nation we have heard of, but what has at ſome 
time been under its pernicious influence; and it has aſſumed in diffe- 
rent ages and nations a variety of ſhapes. | 

The beginning of idolatry in this world, was perhaps, in the 
reverence of the people towards natural things. The ſhining orb 
which affords day to the world, the moon and ftars which beautify 
and cheer the filent watches of the night ; theſe ſeem to have been with 


8 many nations the ſole objects of their idolatrous worſhip; and there 
n are perhaps no records of a people fallen into idolatry, where theſe 
_ ſplendid luminaries have not had a ſhare of their adoration. If I 
w beheld the ſun, ſays Job, when it ſhined, or the moon walking in 


s 1 ez and my heart hath been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth 
4 kiſled my hand, this alſo were an iniquity ; and caution was given to 
the Jews leſt when they looked up to the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and 
the reſt of the hoſt of Heaven, they ſhould be driven to worſhip 
them. The bowing to images appears to have been a till groſſer 
depravation of the human mind ; yet this alſo appears to have obtained 
in the world at a very early period. Perhaps this practice would 
have never been once thought of, had not deluded man ſo far de- 
2 from the reverence he owed to his maker, as io aſcribe divine 
onour to his fellow mortals. When this was once conceived, they 
had a model and the copy ſoon followed. 

In remote antiquity, it ſeems, Belus, the inventor of aſtrology, be- 
ſorementioned, had a ſtatue erected to his honour by the Chaldeans, 
and he who was adored while living, for his aſtronomical ſkill, had ſa- 
crifices offered up to his ſtatue-in CE when his remains were min- 
gled with his native duſt, This ſeems to have been the origin of the 
idol Bel, mentioned in the Scriptures ; and from ſimilar roots all the 
heathen deities ſeem to have ſprung, as the Jupiter of the Greeks and 
Romans, the Ofiris of the Egyptiais, &c. ; 

here have few things ever occurred in hiſtory that have more 
Puzzled the curious enquirer to account for than the great ſimilitude 
between the rights, ceremonies, and ſacrifices of the Hebrews, and 
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thoſe of the idolatrous nations. Some have imagined that the He- 
brews adopted the rights of their neighbours, but this was ſtrictly for. 
bidden by the law; others have concluded that the Gentiles muſt have 
copied from the Jews, but the cuftoms are older than the children of 
Ifrael. | 

If it be remembered that the patriarchs, while their hearts were 
ſingly to the praiſe of their Creator, obſerved the ſeaſons of the moon, 
brought offerings of bread, ſalt, wine, oil, the firſt fruits of the 
earth, and the firſtlings of their flocks, as facrifices or offerings 
of thankſgiving ; erected pillars, altars, &c. by way of memo- 
rials, and called their children as alfo certain places by names expreſ- 
five of ſingular providences. If it be conſidered that the Jewiſh 
manner of worſhip conſiſted of various rites and ceremonies, which 
were only conſidered as ſhadows, types, or figures while they offered up 
adorayon and praiſe to Him who delivered them from the land of 
Egypt; and that they alſo had their emblems or hieroglyphical figures, 
as the brazen ſerpent, ſymbolical cherubs, &c. we will, perhaps find 
it eaſy to believe, as hiſtory informs us, that mankind did not all at 
once fall into idolatry, but many were kept in the knowledge of the 
truth, long after the hieroglyphic ſigns were adopted; and numbers 
were preſerved true worſhippers during all ages, while they in ſome 
meaſure obſerved the cuſtoms of the nations, having only regard to 
the ſymbolical ſenſe. | 

The infignificancy however of human wit and learning, in matters 
purely religious, appears in a ſtriking point of view, when we ſee 
the effects they had on the minds and manners of the Egyptians, 
and their ſucceſſors, in the arts and ſciences, the Grecians and Ro- 
mans; the ruins of whofe works are beheld ts this day with admirati- 
on, and from whom the moderns have derived elegance, as in their 
languages, buildings, &c. Theſe very people ſeem at one time or 
other to have been in the practice of the moſt licentious manners, and 

inable ſacrifices, and to have been beclouded in the darkeſt ſu- 

2 

It appears the Egyptians, beſore the invention of letters, from their 
ſtudious obſervations, on the various properties of animals, plants, &c. 
on the geometrical affections of mathematical figures, and from a 
conſideration of the uſes of various inſtruments alſo; from all theſe 
they had, with e ingenuity, derived a variety of devices of emblems, 
and by theſe diſpoſed in certain attitudes they could record matters very 
intelligibly to thoſe who were acquainted with their hieroglyphic 
fyſtem. Thus flames, Which are ever moving, repreſented light and 
life; a globe with expanded wings, was the emblem of ether; the 
lion or bull indicated ſtrength; the hawk, ſwiftneſs or the wind, &c. 
&c. but unhappily for mankind, they introduced a mortal their king 
Ofiris as an emblem of the deity ; his wife Ifis repreſented the fertile 
natural world, and their fon Orus, agriculture : to repreſent the in- 
comprehenſible attributes of the Moft High, ecourſe was had to theit 
emblem Oſiris, and accordingly as they wanted to repreſent wiſdom, 
power, &c. they metamorphoſed the emblem into monſtrous ſhapes, 
clapping on it the head of a lion, bull or bird, and altering the other 
parts of it to other animal . as ſuited beſt their particular de- 
lign. Their hieroglyphicks they had depicted on their altars, — 
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liſks, &c. and in their temples. When thoſe ſimple and eaſy charac- 
ters the letters, were found out, emblematical figns were in ſome 
meaſure laid aſide: it ſeems however that, either in reverence for 
antiquity, or from a ſuperſtitious regard for the ancient ſymbols, they 
continued to uſe them on the moſt ſolemn occaſions, as at funerals, in 
their public aſſemblies for worſhip, &c. It was at this period that 
the emblematical devices received the name of hieroglyphicks, 1, e. 
holy writings : as the figures were now no longer in common uſe, it 
ſeems the ae meaning was ſoon forgot by the multitude who 


. miſtook them for real beings, and accordingly they became the ob- 


jects of their idolatrous worſhip. 

Many nations had heard of the politeneſs, the wealth, the refine- 
ment, and alſo of the curioſities of Egypt, as the overflowing of the 
Nile, and their admirable works of art; hither they reſorted, acquir- 
ed the learning, and imbibed the ſuperſtitions of the Egyptians, 
There was alſo corn in Egypt, when famine prevailed in other parts, 


which brought numbers down in the time of need, as Joſeph's bre- 


thren ; by theſe means, and by help of their neighbours the Phenici- 
ans, a commercial people, it feems the manners of the Egyptians were 
tranſported to the different nations of the earth, and in different na- 
tions the ſuperſtitions and idolatry aſſumed different appearances ac- 
cording to the genius or notions of the people; among the Cartha- 
ginians, Allemans, Gauls, Ancient Britons, Moabites and Amorites, 
human victims were offered up, and to this day we find the ſhocking 
practice obtains among the inhabitants of the South Sea iſlands; the 
politer Greeks were not ſo much in the practice of theſe horrid cuſ- 
toms; the Romans were ſtil more clear, yet, with all their ingenuity, 
they were the dupes of groſs ſuperſtition, and praQiſed, under the name 
of religion, the moſt licentious rites and manners. Yet we may ſome- 
times ke beautiful morals eouched in their fables, in many of them 
we may diſcover mutilated traditions of the important events record- 
ed in the ſcriptures, as the creation in their chaos, paradiſaical ſtate of 
our firſt parents in their golden age, &c. Some have ſuppoſed that 
many of their idols were derived from traditions they had of the an- 
cient patriarchs, prophets, &c. as Noah, Abraham, Moſes, &c. be that 
as it may, it ſeems their gods were generally derived from mortals at 
the firſt: many of theſe were men of ſcience, ſome kings, others he- 
roes, ſome robbers, &c. &c. and with theſe, their female relations 
were often deified. When divine honours were attributed to mortals 
their evil deeds were alſo remembered, and hence the gods of the 
heathens were repreſented even by their own deluded votaries as ſome- 
times guilty of the moſt enormous crimes, at others, the patrons and 
lovers of virtue. | 

If the Greeks in their refinement in poetry and the arts, had ac- 
quired a taſte too delicate to reliſh the monſtrous ſhapes of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, which had been rather produced by the ſeverity of 


ſtudious reſearch, than conceived with the ſpirit and enthuſiaſm of the 


artift ; if the ſtatuary at Athens arrived at elegance in the forming of 
the idols, what was left of ſublimity in the moral of the Egyptians, 
ſeems to have exceedingly{ſuffered from the unlimited freedoms of 
the licentious Attic bards. Fiction or romance appears to have been 
the ſpirit of their poetry ; to give a plain hiſtorical account of _— 
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ſeems to have been too ſimple ſor the luxuriancy of their muſe, and 


hence the moſt enormous fables of the heathens appear to have been 
derived“. Thus if any died of grief they were metamorphoſed into rocks 


or 


* To mention half, nay a fiftieth part, of the monſtrous abſurdities of their 
poets would fill yolumes, and perhaps tend rather to corrupt than improve the 
minds of youth ; but as the moderns, not only poets and artifts, but alſo the plain 
writer of proſe, will allude to the cuſtoms of the ancients, and in their zeal for 
ñgurative eloquence and emblematic delineations, call upon or exhibit again thoſe 
fictitious beings, a ſhort ſketch of the heathen theology may perhaps have its uſe, 
From chaos, or confuſed heap, the ancients ſuppoſe the univerſe aroſe, not only 
the natural world, but alſo their gods celeſtial, terreſtrial, infernal and marine, 
They held that Chaos brought forth Erebus or night, and Terra, Gaia, Veſta or 
the earth, from Night ſprung Ether and the day; the goddeſs Terra or the earth 
gave birth,to Cœlus, Uranus or heaven, Ourea or the mountains, Pelagus or 
the ocean, and Tartarus or the great deep, all hereafter to be peopled by her off. 
ſpring, the immortal gods that were yet to come into exiſtence, They tell us that 
| Cerlus had a ſon, Saturn, that rebelled againſt and impriſoned his father, whom 
he ſucceeded in preference to his elder brother Titan; that Jupiter depoſed his fa- 
ther Saturn, and gave to his brothers Neptune and Pluto the government of the 
ſea and the ſecret abbyſs. The Titans or Giants, they ſay, made war on Jupiter, 
and in their attempts to ſcale the heavens piled rocks upon rocks, mountain upon 
mountain, and darted flaming hot trees at the Kies; but Jupiter at length over- 
coming them, their moſt terrible champion Typhon was overwhelmed or buried 
under mount Etna, and to the ſtruggling of the giant, in his uneaſy poſture, they 
attribute all the earthquakes and cruptiens in Sicily. But to avoid their endleſs la- 
byrinth of prepoſterous fiction, it may ſufficiently anſwer the preſent defign to ex- 
hibit a ſort of ſketch of the names and particular charaReriſticks of ſome of their 
principal gods, heroes, &c. | | 

According to the heathen theology their gods and goddeſſes, heroes, .nymphs and 
other fictitious beings, places, &c. were . 


In Name freſided over | bad as charafteriÞic — ; 
Nox the night, ſleep and dreams * * and chariot beſpangled with 


. ; F bald pate and wings, in one band a 
Saturn Tame and eeltere ſeythe, in the other a ſerpent, 
His wife Ops, 


Rhea or Cy- the earth her head crowned with towers, ſur- 


belle | rounded with animals. 
_ © Aurora | the morning golden car and rifing ſun, 
K the year, bounds of cities, I two faces, in one hand a key, in the 
Janus j gates, &c. other a ſceptre, 
Atlas | the ſtarry heavens | the globe on his ſhoulders. 
. or love J 894 and men, but eſpecial-· 7 the forked lightning graſped in his 
Jupiter or] ve 4 ly over thunder - hand and a ſceptre and eagle... 
His wife Juno Sith! ape S's child- ſceptre, Iris or rainbow and peacock, 
Neptune | ſea and horſemanſhip his large ſhell chariot and trident. 
8 8 20 E the tritons and ſea nymphs. 
Pluto the dead, elyfium and ms a ſceptre or wand, ebony throne or 
4 tarus chariot. 


His wife Pro- Fth: 3 fates, 3 barpies, 1 boatman Charon, the three-head- 
ſerpine furies and the 3 judges ed watch-dog Cerberus, &c. 

D ſickle in one hand, ears of corn or 

8 cornucopiæ in the other. 

light, medicine, muſic and}, _. 

Apoll 2 ab g layrel, 

0 e 9 muſes, 3 graces, an . . Rau 

7 [ 3 ſyrens, Pegaſus or the } _ A Phaeton, 


Ceres 


bow and arrows, wreath of 


flying borſe 
I His 


on, 


Hi wife Ari» 
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or trees: when an aſtronomer loved ſolitary walks, if by night, tlie moon 
was in love with him, if in the morning, Aurora. If a princeſs or ce- 
lebrated nymph had been overcome by a ruffian or ſeducer, a god 
had been enamoured with her, and, to effect his purpoſes, had 
come a bull, dragon, ſhower of gold or a ſwan: ſhips were flying 
horſes, men on horſeback centaurs, lewd women ſyrens or harpies, 
oranges apples of gold, &c. &c. | 

It ſeems worthy of admiration that in the midſt of the monſtrous 
fions of the ancients, wherein their deities were repreſented as per- 
petrators of the moſt horrid actions, there was ſtill preſerved among 
them a belief that, after their deceaſe, in a future ſtate pious mortals 


ſhould 
In Name |  prefided over | [ bad as characteriſtic figures. 


His fiter Diana þ woods, foreſts and hunting | nn on her head, bow and qui- 


ver of arrows, dogs and nets, 
Mars g military habit, ſword, ſpear, &c. 
His wife dw, diſcord and tumults —_ torch or brand, trumpet, 


m n Egi 
pear in her right hand, terrible $ 
EB ſciences, arts and war in her left, at her foot the owl or 
| cock. 
Mercury or T merchants, commerce, rhe- F Caduceus, wings at his cap and ſan- 
Hermes toric, oratory 2 dals. 
= Vulcan - | the forge and mechanicarts | ſmith's A 4 £5 
His wife Ve- Doves or ſwans, the 4 hours 
nus | love and pleaſure ſons Cupid and Hymen. : 


Bacchus ee n Mznades goblet, cluſters of grapes, &c, 
Jaerte, Fawn, 8. {VEN 017 and pine be, n. 
leni and Silvani : 
Pan ſhepherds, groves, and paſ- horns, goat's feet, crook and ſyrinx 
toral life or pipe. x 
Hercules renowned for his labours and ftrength, they repreſented leaning on his 
club, and on his ſhoulders the ſkin of the Nemean lion which he flew. 
5g wh Ganymede were cup-bearers to the gods who fed upon near and am- 
a. . : 
Momus was the jefter, and made Olympus ring with the laughter of the celeſtials, 
Proteus the keeper of his father's (Neptune) cattle, could transform himſelf into 
various ſhapes, 


Eolus was ruler of the winds, Eurus eaſt, Zephirus weſt, Boreas north, and 
Notus ſouth. | 


Scylla and Charybdis (in reality a dangerous rock and whirlpool between Sicily and 


adne 


Italy) were beings alſo, 
The Muſes, Graces and Loves waited on the bappy. 
Corgons, Hydras and Furies tormented the miſerable. | 
The bighways had their lares, the houſes their penates, and each man his genii, 
The fields had their Fauni, the vineyards their Satyri, and the foreſts their Syl- 
vani. 
The nymphs were of vatious orders, over the mountains the Oreades prefided, the 


Napez over vallies and meads, the Dryades over foreſts, the Naiads were freſh 
water nymphs, as the Nereids were of the ſea. | 
particular periods of time, the different ages and circumſtances of life, the. ſe- 

veral parts of the body, the various implements of agriculture, all had their tu- 
telary deities. 

Indeed the whole univerſe ſeemed to ſwarm with theſe airy nothings. 

Peace, Concord, Virtue, Honour, Faith and Hope had all their temples 3 Fear 
alſo had its votaries ; Modeſty and Silence had their altars ; Calumny and Im- 
pudence were alſo deified. 


Nay tables, dunghills and fewers had their guardi. n gods: 
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ſhould be received into bliſs ; and wicked men be puniſhed for their 


1 3 earth. : 

hey held, that the ſouls of departed mortals went immediately to 
the ſhades, where Charon, receiving them into his boat, ferryed them 
over the Acheron and Styx, to the realms of Pluto : here ſentence 
being paſſed on them by the judges, Minos, Eacus and Rhadanan- 
thus, they were either received into the delightful Elyſium, among 
happy ſpirits, or handed over to the furies, Alecto, ra and 
Tiſiphone, to be tormented in the dreadful pit or Tartarus, a diſmal 
priſon, ſurrounded with walls and gates of braſs, and the flaming wa- 
ters of the Phlegeton. 

Here, ſay they, the giants or Titans, who rebelled againſt Jupiter, 
are bound under everlaſting chains; here, the ever-growing liver of 
the huge Tityus, who covers. nine acres, is preyed upon by hungry 
vultures; here Phlegyas is doomed to fit beneath a huge overhanging 
rock, for ever under the dreadful apprehenſion of being cruſhed to pieces 
by it; here Ixion, fixed on a {lll revolving wheel, is encompaſſed 
with ſerpents ; here Siſyphus, is doomed to roll up a huge ſtone to 
| the top of a hill; this ever eludes his utmoſt efforts, before he 

reach the ſummit, bounds to the bottom, and loads with deſpair the 
ill-fated criminal; here Tantalus, amidſt profuſion which he cannot 
taſte, ſuffers the tortures of endleſs thirſt and hunger; and here 
the Belides for ever labour in vain to empty a well with ſieves, 

To the idols which, as has been already remarked, had been in 
their life time kings, aſtronomers, heroes, &c. were devoted or 
aſcribed every improvement in life, and all the various acquiſitions of 


knowledge. Naturaliſts, called the metals by their names; aſtrono- 


mers the planets; in the ſtructures of their altars might be ſeen the 
progreſs of mathematical ſcience; in the temples and ſtatutes the im- 
provements of the arts. The orders of the prieſts were valious. 
The aſtrologers, through r e fraud or deluded imagination, 
aſſumed to foretel future events from aſtronomical obſervations. The 
augurs, in like manner, from the flight of birds, and uncommon appear- 
ances in nature, &c. The auruſpices ſrom circumſtances attending the 
ſacrifice. Magicians, from the invocations of ſpirits, and various other 


ceremonies. Oracles were held in great reverence, and conſulted on 


the conducting of public expeditions, as alſo in the ordering of pri- 
vate life; and the anſwer returned by the prieſteſs or prieſts was 
couched in dark ambiguous terms, with ſo much deſign, that the 
event, however it turned out, eſtabliſhed the credit of the Oracle, 
and impoſed its imaginary divinity on the minds of, the deluded and 
ſuperſtitious multitude. | 
While the polite and learned world was overrun with the worſhip 
of images, its ſurperſtitions were diffuſed over many paris of the earth, 
It appears, that but very few, if any nations, colleQively were pre- 
ſerved in the ſimplicity of the patriarchal manner of worſhip ; ſome 
fell into the adoration of the works of creation only, particularly the 
heavenly bodies; and others, making no outward profeſſion of wol- 
ſhip, imagined that the ſpirit of their deceaſed anceſtors mixed with the 
winds and hovered round the ſcenes of their former lives and actions; in 
affliction, they remembered the days of former years; they repeated 


over the graves, in the enthuſiaſm of grief, the deeds of their fathers 
"4 
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and bards, in their ſongs, celebrated their deeds, as examples for 
future times. Among the children of Iſrael alone, were pieſerved 
the records of truth and divine revelation. | ID 

5. Perſecution ] It is remarkable that among the Gentiles in gene- 
ral, whether preſerved in ſimplicity or fallen off to idolairy, fuch a 
thing as perſecution, on account of different fentiments reſpecting re- 
ligion or worſhip, was ſcarcely ever thought of. For the moſt part, 
unmoleſtef by their neighbours, each nation and each individual ob- 
ſerved the manners moſt agreeable to their own ſentiments in religion, 
and meddled not with others. This toleration however, ſeems to 
have had no other foundation than mutual complaiſance. And the foul 
Hydra perſecution, whith ſeems to have furioufly triumphed amon 
the followers of Mahomet, and perhaps alſo in the armies of the 
hauzhty Genghiſchan ; this dire monſter, which has often committed 
}amentable outrages among nations profeſſing chriſtianity, ſeems 
to have made its firſt appearance among the idolatrous Iſraelites, 
who had revolted from the houſe of David; after this we find it 
in Babylon among the heathens, when the Jews were in captivity. 
The trials of Daniel, of Shadrach, Meſhach and Abednego are too 
well known to need relating here. he highly favoured but fickle 
Jews, after their return from captivity, divided into ſects, the principal 
of which were the Efſenes, Phariſees and Sadducees ; and after the 
death of Matthias, and his ſons the Maccabees, who had oppoſed the 
cruel perſecutions of Antiochus the king of Syria, broken down his 
idols, and eſtabliſhed the tiue worſhip ; we find the Phariſees, , who 
had the greateſt name of ſanctity, cruelly perſecuting their brethren 
the Sadducees, and labouring for no leſs than their total extirpa- 
tion, 

Their neighbours, the Samaritans, profeſſed a worſhip ſomewhat ſimi- 
!ar to their own ; the grand diſpute between them ſeems to have been 
reſpeRing the proper place for aſſembling ; the Samaritans contended 
for Mount Gerizzim ; the Jews for the temple of Jeruſalem : bitter- 
neſs prevailed between the two nations, through ſeveral ages ; and, in 
the days of our Saviour, we find the woman of Samaria expreſſin 
ſurpriſe, that he\ſhould even aſk a drink of water of one of her nati- 
on. The animoſity ſeems to have originated at the time of _the 
return of the captivity from Babylon. When the Jews were about 
rebuilding the walls of Jeruſalem, the Samaritans propoſed to join 
them in the work, but the people, who were not to mix with range 
nations, looked upon them as no true Iſraelites, but the deſcendants 
of the heathen, which Senacherib had planted in the place of the ten 
tnhes of Iſrael, whom he conquered and carried away captive into the 
land of Aſſyria. y | 

6. Primitive Chriflians.] It is well known what perſecutions the 
Saviour of mankind, and his apoſtles afterwards ſuffered from the 
Jews. Indeed, what the church endured at firſt from the heathen | 
world, ſeems to have been generally at their inſtigation ; the doctrines 
bowever, and teſtimonies of the primitive chriſtians were ſo contrary, 
and ſo directly oppoſed to the ſpirit, the maxims and manners of 
the world, as to render them particularly obnoxious to their idolatrous 
neighbours and governors ! | 

| 28 O | The 
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I be religion of the nations was not merely a ſpeculative docttine 
profeſſed in the ſchools, or preached in the temples. The innume- 
rable deities, and rites of Polytheiſm, were cloſely interwoven with 
every circumſtance of buſineſs or pleaſure, of public or of private 

life; and it ſeemed impoſſible to eſcape the obſervance of them, with- 
out, at the ſame time, renouncing the commerce of mankind, and all 
the offices and amuſements of ſociety. The Chriſtian, who, with 

ms horror, avoided the abominations of the circus or the theatre , 
ound himſelf, encompaſſed with infernal ſnares, in every convivial en- 
tertainment, as often as his friends, invoking their deities, poured out 
libations to each other's happineſs. The mafl trifling mark of reſpe& 

to the national worſhip he conſidered as a direct homage, yielded to 
the dzmon, and as an act of rebellion againſt the majeſty of God. 

If we caſt our eyes over the numerous remains of antiquity, we 
ſhall perceive, that beſides their idols and facrificial inſtruments, the 
elegant forms and alluring fictions, conſecrated by the imagination of 
the G eeks, were introduced as the richeſt ornaments of the houſes, 
the dreſs, and furniture of the Pagans. The arts of muſic and paint- 
ing, of eloquence and poetry, were deſtined to celebrate the glory 
of their deities and heroes. Even the common language of Greece 
and Rome abounded with familiar, but impious expreſſions, which 
= imprudent Chriſtian might too careleſsly utter, or too patiently 
near, 

If a Pagan friend (on the occaſion perhaps of ſneezing) uſed the 
familiar expreſſion of Jupiter bleſs you,” the Chriſtian was obliged 
to proteſt againſt the divinity of Jupiter. He conſidered every art 
and every trade that was in the leaſt concerned in the framing or 
adorning of idols, as polluted by the ſtain of idolatry ; from which it 
was his religious concern, to keep himſelf pure and undefiled. 

The dangerous temptations which, on every ſide, lurked in ambuſh, 
to ſurprize the unguarded believer, affailed him with redoubled vio- 
lence on the days of the feſtivals. On theſe occafions, which were 
frequent throughout the year, it was the cuſtom of the ancients to 
-adorn their doors with lamps and with branches of laurel, and to 
crown' their heads with a garland of flowers. The ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervances of public or private rites, were careleſsly practiſed from 
education and habit, by the followers of the eftabliſhed religion; but 
as often as they occurred, they afforded the Chriſtian an opportunity 
of bearing his teſtimony againſt them. 

The zealous fathers, ſo called, in their cenſures againſt luxury and 
pleaſure, deſpiſed all knowledge that was not uſeful to ſalvation, 
and conſidered all levity of diſcourſe as a criminal abuſe of the gift ot 
ſpeech ; gay apparel, magnificent houſes, and elegant furniture, were 
ſuppoſed to unite the double guilt of pride and ſenſuality ; falſe hai 

15 arments of any colour except white, inſtruments of muſic, vaſes 
of gold or filver, downy piltows, (as Jacob repoſed his head on 4 
ſtone) white bread, foreign wines, public ſalutations and the uſe oſ 
warm baths were rejected. But of all the reformers from the manners 
of the world, Tertullian appears to have been the moſt rigid and ſe- 
vere; indeed, were the cenſures of that zealous man, to be univerſally 
applied to the Chriſtians of the preſent day, it ſhould ſeem they 


would 
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would generally be involved in one common reproof, Speaking of 
the lofty buſkin of the actors, he ſays they impiouſly ſtrive to add a 
cubit to their ſtature ; and the practice of ſhaving the beard, he ſays, 
is a lye againſt our own faces, and an impious attempt to improve the 
works of the creator, | | 
The diviſtons however, that happened in the firſt afſemblies of 
the Chriſtians, and the departure of ſome from the ſimplicity of truth, 
ſeem to have unhappily mixed together, in the obſcure” hiſtory of 
thoſe early times, the pious zeal of the faithful, in their teſtimonies 
againſt the ſuperſtitions of the heathens, and the vanities of the 
world, with the 1 abſurdities, and the uncharitable ſeveri- 
ties of others profeſſing the Chriſtian name; and, while ſomeof thoſe 
called fathers, in the moments of zeal, ſeem to have rejoiced in the 
idea of the future deſtruction of their enemies, and to have had 
but partial and contracted ideas of the univerſality of the divine love; 
others breathed a chriſtian ſpirit, and acknowledged the pious philo- 
ſopher among the heathen, to have been inſttucted by the logos or 
word by whom all things were made, and Juſtin Martyr, that valiant | 
Chriſtian, in the confidence of this truth, teſtihed to the Roman 
Senate, that Socrates was a Chriſtian. 
Diſtinguiſhed from the vain and licentious world, in the plainneis 
and frugality of their tables, their furniture and dreſs; it ſeems the 
Chriſtians were alike averſe from the buſtlings and pleaſures of this 
world. The defence of our perſons and property, they knew not how 
to reèoncile with the patient doctrine, which enjoins an unlimited 
forgiveneſs of injuries. Their ſimplicity was offended by the uſe of 
oaths, by the pomp of magiſtracy, and by the active contention of 
public life; nor could they be convinced, that it was lawful for them, 
on any oceaſion, to ſhed the blood of our fellow-ereatures, either by 
the ſword of juſtice, or by that of war. It was acknowledged, that. 
under a leſs perfect law, the powers of the Jewiſh conſtitution had 
been exerciſed, with the approbation of heaven, by. inſpired prophets 
and by anointed kings. The Chriſtians felt and confeſſed, that ſuch 
inſtitutions might be neceſſary for the preſent ſyſtem of the world, 
and they cheerfully ſubmitted to the authority of their Pagan go# 
vernors, But while they inculcated the maxims of paſſive obedi- _ 
ence, they refuſed to take any. active part in the civil adminiſtration 
or military defence of the empire.“ They decided among themſelves 
the differences that happened between any of- the brethren, - being 


* unwilling to expoſe them before the tribunal of an idolatrous 
judge. NE þ % ; "9 

on, 3 «A 

t of | Oz | They 

ere . 3 ; 

al * A ſentence of death was executed upon Maximilianus, an African youth, who 

aſes had been produced by his own father before the magiſtrate as a ſufficient and legal 


recruit, but who firmly perfiſted in the declaring, that his conſcience would not 
permit him to embrace the profeſſion of a ſoldier, And Marcellus the Centurion, 
e 0l on the day of a public feſtival, threw away his belt, his arms, and the enfigns of 

his office, and exclaimed -with a loud voice, that he would _ none but Jeſus 
Chriſt, the eternal King! and that he renounced for ever the uſe of carnal wes- 


1 pons, and the ſervice of an idolatrous maſter. The ſoldiers, as ſoon as they had 
fally recovered from their aftoniſhment, ſecured the perſon of Marcellus. He was exa- 
they mined in the city of Tingi, by the prefident of that part of Mauritania, condemned 
ould and beheaded for deſertion, f 6 
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They were not, however, in all things obedient to the governors 
of the earth; the people who had to incur the diſpleaſure of their 
friends, as often as they poured out libations in their private convi- 
vial meetings, and who had by their abſence or public declamations 
to bear a teſtimony againſt the idolatrous feſtivals and rejoicings, though 
the rage of the heathens on theſe occaſions frequently threw them 
(as offerings to the offended majeſty of their fictitious deities) to the 
lions on the theatres, already ſtained with the blood of beaſts and of 
gladiators: Theſe had alſo to refuſe a ſubmiſſion to laws, when the 
abjuration of their maſter was the price of compliance; when tribute 
was levied upon them for the expreſs purpoſe of ſupporting the tem- 
ples or ſacrifices of the heathen, they could not renounce the ſacred 
law of truth in their hearts, for the imperial edicts of earthly mo- 
narchs, however ſacred they might be accounted by a ſuperſtitious 
multitude. | . 

A charity like that of the Chriſtians which provided not only for 
the neceſſities of their own needy brethren, the lame, the ſick, the 
aged of the community, the widows and orphans, ſtrangers and pil- 
grims, priſoners and captives, but which likewiſe maintained the hea- 
then poor, could hardly fail to draw the attention and force the ap- 
probation and eſteem of the world. The Pagans, who were aQuated 
by a ſenſe of humanity, while they derided the doctrines, acknow- 
ledged the benevolence of the new ſociety. The Chriſtians' worſhip 
of the Supreme Being was too ſublime for the groſs conception of the 
Pagan multitude, who were at a loſs to diſcover the object of their 
veneration, that was neither repreſented under any corporeal figure or 
viſible ſymbol, nor was adorned with the accuſtomed pomp of libations 
and feſtivals, of altars and ſacrifices, * The 


' © The imperfe&t hiftory of the early times of Chriſtianity, leaves it a matter of 
diſpute among the different profeſſors, what was the manner of worſhip in the pri- 
mitive aſſemblies of the ſaints, and accordingly different modes have been adopted 
and contended for with zeal, as the primitive, or at leaſt the proper ſtandard to be 
obſeryed, 6 | | 1 

While no' cenſure is meant againſt any individual, or any ſociety of people, 
erhaps candour will allow, without the imputation. of party attachment, a very 
— account of, and a few remarks on a practice which particularly diſtinguiſhes 
one ſociety of people from all the other profeſſors of Chriſtianity, The ſociety allud- 
ed to, are the people called Quakers, and the practice is that of fitting in filence in 
their worſhip. Without raking with labour and anxiety in obſcure ecclefiaſtic] an- 
nals for information, they have found moſt eaſy in their minds to aſſemble together 
in Glence. They think it would be prefumptuous and daring in them to invoke the 
Moft High, and offer up petitions in certain forms and at ſtated times; they believe 
that worſhip is to be performed only by divine affiſtance, that this may be done in 
filence, without the intervention of words or of ſounds, and. accordingly their 
meetings are oftentimes filent: that prayer and praiſes are only to be offered up, 4) 
they are moved thereunto by the Holy Spirit, and accordingly they preſume not to 
limit theſe to particular ages, ſexes or perſons, but whatever they believe to proceed 
from this ſpring, whether it be prophecy or prayer, or the ſongs of adoration, 
rejoicings and praiſe, is acknowledged in their aſſemblies, Hiſtory informs us, that 
it was a practice among the Hebrews to continue a while in filence before they en- 
tered upon the ſolemaity of prayer. If the Chriſtians in the beginning, were in 
the practice of fitting in filence, in their aſſemblies for worſhip, the Jews would 
hardly record the cuttem as a thing degrading, novel, or extraordinary. The Het- 
thens however it ſeems, brought it againſt them as a charge, that they were as mulé 
io public as loquacious in private; which latter they probably gueſſed at, while the 
other was obvious: that they cautiouſly avoided the dangerous encounter of philoſo- 


There, and mingled with the rude and illiterate crowd; but we may remember 110 
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The Chriſtians were branded with the name of Atheiſts, on ac- 
count of their noble teſtimonies againſt the plurality of gods; accuſed 
of ſuicide, becauſe of their cheerfully ſubmitting to martyrdom, and 
impiouſly charged with the perpetration of the moſt abominable crines 
in their religious aſſemblies. CE 

To the capricious violence of the heathen, fidelity and reſignation 
were oppoſed on the part of the Chriſtians, and their numbers increaſ- 
ed through every oppoſition; at length the emperor Conſtantine 
embraced chriſtianity, and the profeſſion of the moſt holy faith became 
mixed with the political inſtitutions of the earth; and, it is a melan- 
choly truth, that the profeſſors themſelves, in the courſe of their 
inteſtine difſentions, have inflited far greater ſeverities on each 
other, than they formerly experienced from the rage of the Heathens. 

. Commerce. General Remarks ] In the account already given of 
the origin of idolatry, ſomething of the progreſs of arts and ſciences has 
neceffarily been related; the further advancement of theſe, the origin 
of civil governments and of commerce, may now be conſidered ; the 
eee, of theſe improvements ſeem all to have originated in our 
weakneſſes and wants. N 


Though man, in a ſtate of nature, not enervated by luxury or eaſe, 


arrives at a wonderful agility of body, and becomes capable of end ur- 
ing amazing hardſhips and fatigue, yet unaſſociated with his ſellows, 
he is perhaps the moſt helpleſs of all living animals; other creatures 
defended againft the inclemencies of the weather, by natural coverings 
of hair, feathers, &c. lie down on the bare earth and take comfortable 
repoſe; they riſe up and feaſt upon the paſture or fall en their prey; 
while he, intended for more ſublime enjoyments, finds impoſed upon 
himſelf by neceſſity, what, perhaps the eternal laws of truth and 
righteouſneſs require ſecretly in the heart of every unbiaſſed and vir- 
tuous man; he muſt aſſociate with his fellows; he cannot live alta» 
gether for himſelf ; and, whether ſtrength and agility of body or in- 
genuity and a delicate frame ; whether a native bent of the mental 
powers towards quietude, vivacity, or patient thought, whether a ge- 
nius active and dictatorial, or a diſpofition placid and ſubmiſſive mark 
the individual; all theſe under proper reſtrictions, have their uſes in 
ſociety, and tend to the comfort and good of mankind. And it is 
worthy of admiration, that man, though fo helpleſs, in a mere ſtate 
of nature, is, aſſociated, with his fellows, the or ly living creature who 
ſuſtains every climate, and who lives and mul:ipli:s in every country, 
from the equinoctial to the poles.“ 


Commerce 
l 


wiſe and prudent were thoſe who cou'd leaſt underſtand the fimplicity of the goſpel, 
and the apoſtles and minifters of the primitive Chriſtians, were ofien unacquainted 
with the arts and ſciences. Hiſtory alſo informs us, of the primitive Chriſtians, 
that the want of human learning, was ſupplied by the aſſiſtance of the prophets, 
who were called to that function without diſtinction of age, of ſex, ot of natural 
#bilities z and who, as often as they felt the divine impulſe, poured forth the effuſi- 
ons of the ſpirit, in the aſſemblies of the faithful. | 

The different diſpoſitiont and conſtitutions of men ſeem naturally to have pro- 
duced in their intercourſe with each other, at an early period, the diſtinctions of pa- 
triarchs, and houſholds, or maſters and ſervants, an order, which was probably 
derived only from mutual aſſociation, and which tended to the bappineſs of the 
whole, as far as oſtentation was avoided on the one hand, and ſervile fear kept out 
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Commerce originating in the wants of mankind, moſt likely made 
its firſt appearance under the name of barter or exchange: the keeper 
of cattle would find an advantage in giving his milk or the fleece of 

| NS his 
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on the other; perhaps we cannot imagine a more pleaſing and deſirable ſituation in 
this calamitous and evil world, than to be a member of ſuch an aſſociation, where 
each individual knows the department he has to fill in the family, performs that 
office, and finds every other proviſion ready to his hand, whether his duty be ſome 
daily labour, or the more anxious taſk of ſuperintendancy and oeconomy. A body 
of this fort, the Chriſtians, in the beginning, ſeem to have been, and they ſent 
relief to the brethren at a diſtance: ſome Chriſtian ſocieties ill form fimilar aſſoci- 
ations, and perhaps at calamitous ſeaſons, true Chriſtians having poſſeſſions cannot 
hold back, while they ſee their brethren labouting under diſtreſs ; but they will 
again be religiouſly reſolved into a people having all things in common, as at the 
beginning: This in degree took place among the Friends during the late troubles 
in America. The Governments of nations in general, appear at firſt to have 
been in the hands of kings or chiefs, dignities probably derived immediately from 

atriarchal authority; and while theſe conſcientiouſly endeavoured to become as the 
Fathers of the people, and the ſubjects ated as loyal and obedient children, it was 
perhaps the eaſieſt and beſt mode of government, There ſeems often a ſtability and 
| quietneſs in monarchies, which republics are unacquainted with: perhaps heredita- 
ty crowns devolve the eaſieſt upon the ſucceſſor ; a very valuable confideration in 
the affairs of a nation. | 

It may be granted without heſitation, to the adyocates for republics, that we all 
are by nature equally free, whatever diſlinctions political inſtitutions may have 
made, that no man naturally bas a right to be governed by another, but by his 
own conſent, or, as he, in bare juſtice, yields to a majority of votes againſt him- 
ſelf ; but while man, with all his reaſoning, and ſometimes a ſpecious appearance of 
religion, continues a partial reſpecter of perſons, the ſupercilious frown of the great, 
will awe him into ſubmiſſion, and their countenance and ſmiles prove perhaps 
more alluring baits to corruption than the obvious glaring bribery of gold, It may 
be acknowledged alſo, to thoſe who wiſh to ſee diſtinctions levelled, and the things 
of this world equally diftributed ameng mankind, that the bounties of the earth are 
by nature, equally free to all; but in this ever-changing and tranfitory world, which 
daily receives its new inhabitants, and where every returning ſun looks down upon 
the afflited, mourning over the cold and lifeleſs remains of their yeſterday's 
relations or cloſely allied friends; where the wants of ſociety call for the artificer as 
well as the huſbandman; the difpenſer of laws as well as the man of ſcience, and 
the merchant, to circulate or interchange the conveniences of life, where labour is 
required to ſucceed in any of theſe departments; and, while man is generally ſtirred 
up to diligence, more by a defire for the welfare of himſelf and his own particular 
family, than a liberal regard for the good of ſociety at large; we may perhaps 
ſafely conclude it to be often a leſs evil, that children ſhould inherit the poſſeſſions 
and offices which their fathers and anceſtors have procured by diligence and virtue 
or even by violence and war, than that ſociety ſhould be again diſturbed by calami- 
tous tumults, which is too often the caſe among civilized nations. Among ſome of 
thoſe nations which the Europeans have the inſolence to call ſavages, theſe 
evils are ſcarcely known, pretty much, from their living at large, and hav- 
Ing things in common ; there, the king or chief, under a tree, or on the banks of 
a river, hears with patience, and decides with candour, the diſputes of the people; 
and neither he, the ſage, doctor nor prieſt, goes hungry from the feaſt, when the 
active have ſucceeded in fiſhing or the chaſe z but theſe, while they are patient 
of fatigue, are improvident againſt calamitous ſeaſons, aud often endure the 
miſeries of want. | 5 
Some of the Indians of South America, ſeem to enjoy the comforts and benefits 

of ſociety, through the care and ſolicitude of their leaders the Jeſuits, in a higher 
degree than many other nations experience. f 

Smooth and tranquil, the reigns of many of the monarchs of antiquity appear to 
have paſſed away, if compared with the commotions and tumults of the republics 
of Greece : tts true, ſome kings, by their depredations and violence, have diſgraced 
humanity, and, in their conqueſts, made rueful havock of mankind; but often the 
2ttacked found an end of their ttgubles in ſubmiſſion to the conqueror; while wi 
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his flock for the fruits of the earth, and an equal benefit would be 
hereby derived to the tiller of the ground; ſo early however as the 


days of Abraham, gold and filver were ſubſtituted as a medium in 
trade, 


moſt virtuous patriots, philofophers, &c. ſuffered baniſhment or death, from the 
caprice of the fickle but violent Greeks, and their inteſtine divifions ſeem never 
to have had an end while the republic remained, Hiſtory does not inform us of 
the republic of Carthage, enduring ſuch commotions, but the latter days of the 
Roman Commonwealth, were perhaps as calamitous and dreadful from their civil 
wars, as any that ever were experienced at Athens. 2 

After ſaying thus much however in favour of monarchies, as often proving the 
moſt peaceable national government; it would be the part of diſſimulation to quit 
the ſubject, without declaring againſt a ſuperſtitious regard to any particular form. 
If kings, while they adminiſter laws with clemenicy and juſtice, in love to the 
people, are a terror to evil doers, and a praiſe to thoſe that do well, and ought to be 
honoured ; well ordered republics are entitled to equal reſpect. Were all the world 
under one government, or taught to confider themſelves as one large family, it 
would perhaps tend much to the quiet and good of mankind: on a ſmaller ſcale 
however, we have ſeen the good effects of general aſſociation : the Britiſh Iſles, 
heretofore divided into a number of petty rival ftates or clans, were grievouſly 
haraſſed with perpetual bickerings; now peace and order are experienced, laws are 
adminiſtered in the moſt remote parts, and the feeble individual, by the Aſſociation, 
finds a protection of his perſon and poſſeſſions, which nations collectively have not 
yet acquired ; indeed the diſputes of theſe, inſtead of being ſettled in a legal orderly 
manner, are generally referred to the deciſion of the ſword ; and, if an overbearing 
nation be at any time checked in its inſolence, by the interference of other powers, 
it ſeems rather from jealouſy than a love of juſtice. Indeed the advantages of 
aſſociation appear in a ftriking point of view, in the compariſon between nations 
and the individuals which compoſe them. Reftrained by the mutual laws of ſociety 
from moleſting his neighbour, or united to him by the tender ties of friendſhip, the 
individual ſeems generally to have a right ſenſe of juſtice ; while nations unhappily 
adopt the moſt ſelfiſh and uncharitable ſentiments, and call others by the opprobri- 
ous names of barbarians, ſavages, and even * our natural enemies.” 

True religion, as far as it obtains in the world, precludes the neceſſity of every 
earthly law, and it is expected, from the prophecies, that the time will come when 
nations ſhall no longer learn the art of war, but beat their ſwords iato plowſhares, 
and their ſpears into pruning hooks; until this period arrives, however laws have 
their uſe, and temporal powers, as benefits to mankind, ought certainly to be re- 
garded with the ſubſtantial reſpect of duty and obedience, when their orders are not 
ſuperceded by the divine law which is wrote in the conſcience; and commerce, 
while we have to mourn its abuſe in particular parts, even to the enſlaving and 
deſtroying of the human race; perhaps in others it tends to remove the deſtructive 
canker and venom of bigotry z which, aſſuming the ſacred name of religion, tears 
to pieces the bonds, the cords of love, which ſhould bind ſeciety together; hugs its 
own deluded and violent votaries in a delirious embrace ; bands over the faithful to 
perſecution and death, and throws the poor erratic metaphyſician upon a chaos of 
darkneſs and doubts : perhaps commerce helps the ſeftary to reſpe& probity and 
juſtice, more than ſyſtematic profeſſions, and to value philanthropy, which ſprings 
from no other root but the inward religion of the Saviour of men, in every nation 
and every individual, more than all the unkindly ſeverities or uncbaritable maxims 
of the education of his yeuth ; and it probably helps to aſſociate mankind to- 
gether in a way, which may in time tend to bring even nations under the reftraint 
of wholeſome laws, and help to diffuſe ſociety and juſtice abroad in the earth : 
when it is alſo conſidered, that the languiſhing patient, whether man or brute, de- 
rives kindly medicines from the Arctic Regions and Torrid Zone, from the mine 
and from the deep: when we reflect on what different and remote parts the ſeveral 
bounties of creation are partially beſtowed, that ſometimes a local ſcarcity takes 
place, when the harveſt abroad is full and plentiful z that commerce diſtributes the 
profuſion to parts ſterile and ſcanty ; and finally, that the magnetic laws in creation, 
favour the moſt” extenſive intercourſe; we will perhaps acknowledge it is well 
ſuited to the condition of ſublunary beings, and wiſh to encourage the arts and 
ſeiences by which it is carried on. 
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trade it ſeems in thoſe times they had it only in bullion, and weighed 
it off in ſhekels, &c. it was a later improvement to reduce it into 
coin. | 

Caravans of merchants ſo early as the days of Jacob, travelled from 
Aſia down into Egypt, for the brethren of Joſeph when they had cat 
him into a pit, and had fat down to eat bread together, “ they lift up 
their eyes, and looked, and behold a company of Iſhmaelites canie 
from Gilead with their camels bearing ſpicery and balm, and myrrh ; 
then paſſed by Midianites, merchantmen, and they ſold Joſeph to the 
Iſhmaelites for twenty pieces of filver ; and the Midianites ſold him into 
Egypt unto Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh and captain of the 
Guards.” The price which the merchants gave for Joſeph being 
a certain number of pieces of filver, it ſeems the uſe of coin had now 
taken place. | X 

The Tyrians and Egyptians are generally ſaid to have been the firſt 
that applied navigation-to commerce ; the Phenicians, it is true, were 
in antiquity, the moſt eminent navigators and merchants that appeared 
on the Mediterranean. Tyre was their crowning city, 'whoſe mer- 
chants were princes, and whoſe traffickers were the honourables of 
the earth; but ſome. hiſtorians advance the probable conjecture that 
the inhabitants of the peninſula of Arabia, ſhut out on one fide from 
the reſt of the world by ſandy defarts, choſe rather than traverſe thoſe 
dreary waſtes, to commit themſelves in veſſels to the mercy of the 
waves, that they were the firſt navigators, and that the articles of com- 
merce, which the Tyrians vended over Europe, the ivory, the 
gold, the incenſe, ſpices, &c. were firſt a from the Arabians, 
who brought them from the Eaſt Indies to Egypt by way of the Red 
Sea; through which channel alſo, it appears, Solomon derived im- 
menſe wealth by help of Hiram king of Tyre. | 
The Greeks had their fleets too, but they appear to have been 
applied more to the buſineſs of war than an extenſive commerce. 

The Carthaginians, originally a colony from Tyre, extended their 
commerce over a great part of Europe. Sardinia, Corſica, with a 
great part of Sicily, were in their poſſeſſion, and a conſiderable part 
of Spain was under their dominion. The Romans ſaw with admira- 
tion the ſuperiority they derived from their fleets; and longed, like 
them, to be able to land their armies on diſtant coaſts. We are told, 
* a Carthaginian veſſel wrecked on their territories ſerved this aſſidu- 
ous people as a model.” But theſe, like the Greeks, ſeem to have 
much confined their improvements in navigation to the purpoſes of 
war. 
8. Arcbitecture, Learning.] Agriculture, the making of tents and 
managenient of cattle, ſeem naturally to have been the firſt employ- 
ments of mankind, The uſe of metals,' however, found out before 
the Flood, ſoon enabled them to ere& magnificent buildings; the 
ſmaller arts of life followed by low degrees“. Theſe were gag 
| | the 


8 It appears from hiſtory, and the prodigious ruins of antiquities that remain to 
this day, that in the firſt attempts of mankind after elegance, what they were defi- 
cient in beauty and delicacy of taſte, was hugely apoJogized for in the vaſineſs of 
85 oh | magnitude. 
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the purſuit of private individuals; architecture was conſidered as of 
national importance, and often encouraged by princes for the preſery-- 
ing of their names to poſterity, or to keep their reſtleſs ſubjects from 
ſedition and rebellion, by keeping them buſily employed in times of 
eace. | 
: A very ſuperficial view of hiſtory may ſerve to inform us that ge- 
nius and political refinement are not naturally peculiar to any patticu- 
Jar climate or country. The Greeks, to whom the world is indebted 
for almoſt every improvement in the arts and ſciences, were originally, 
perhaps, the rudeſt mortals that have lived ſince the Flood inha- 
biting dens and caverns : hiſtory informs us they gleaned a ſcanty 
ſuſtenance from the bounties of uncultivated nature, and often fell 
victims to want, to beaſts of prey, and the more ſavage fury of each 
other; 'tis ſaid they wandered about at large, like beaſts in the fo- 
reſts, unacquainted with the tender ties which bind families together, 
the laws of aſſociation and marriage being unknown among them f. 
Colonies from Egypt and Phenicia, it ſeems, firft introduced 
learning, arts and laws into Greece, which proved a moſt kindly 
ſoil for theſe improvements. Here the reſearches of the Egyptians 
were proſecuted with ſteadineſs, and a ſeverity of inveſtigation ; hence 
they derived their aſtronomical ſkill ; hence the ſalutary help of the 
ſurgeon's knife, and the kindly aid of the phyſician ; here the capri. 
vating beauties of nature, the elegant living form, the Juxuriant fo- 
liage of the field, the blooming tins were caught by the ingenious 
and imitating Greeks, and again made to delight in ſculpture and 
painting ; their language they improved to an enchanting degree of 
eloquence, and the elegance in their poetic writings will probably com- 
mand admiration while ever there are people that know how to read 
them ; then how muſt they have raviſhed the ears of the Athenians, 
who irreſiſtibly felt the full force of all their native beauties ; and 
their muſic produced an enthuſiaſm which the moderns, with all their 
nice ſyſtematical diviſions, cannot effect on their auditors ; and which, 
perhaps, proves the ſimple uniſons of the ancients to have been vaſtly 
more agreeable to the pathetic of nature, than all the refinements, 
and multiplied concords of modern muſic. 


Heretofore 


magnitude, The wonders of Babylon, as related by Herodotus, appear almoft in- 

credible z and the pyramids of Egypt, rendered ſolid by their prodigious weight, and 

| fixed firm on their baſes by age, may perhaps aſtoniſh, while the world endures, 
The coloſſus of the ſun, at Rhodes, flood at the entrance of the port, and ad- 

mitted ſhips in full ſail to paſs between its legs :—who can imagine ſuch a ſtatue 

— petrifaction? well, indeed, might it be accounted one of the wonders of 
e world, 


| + Though in ſome countries the harmony of this ſtate ſeems obſcured in national 


ſottiſhneſs and ſtupidity, though polygamy has been practiſed in others, through 


many ages, though there have been inſtances of people, as the Jaggas in Africa, and. 
the Amazonian women in Scythia, who, in the fury of military ardour, have re- 
fuſed to be joined in the religious bonds of matrimony z yet the rudeſt nations have 
perhaps in all ages, where ſuperſtition or madneſs for military exploits has not 
perverted their native biaſs, ſhewn the moſt violent, and perhaps partial attach- 
ment to their relations; and were it poſſible now to view the foreſts of Greece, as 
they appeared in remote antiquity, perhaps we ſhould find, notwithſtanding whzt 
the obſcure hiſtory of thoſe times relates, the tree which lodged in its branches the 
little parent ſongſters, with their callow brood, helped to ſhelter at its foot, a fami- 
ly not unacquainted with all the tender ſclicitudes of domeſtic life, 
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Heretofore the Egyptians and Oriental nations, had erected build- 
ings of aſtoniſhing magnitude; it remained for the Greeks to add the 
delicate beauties of proportion and grace. The orders of architeQure 

| aroſe in Greece, Þ | I 
When the Romans, in their conqueſts, had planted their eagles in 
Greece, and brought of its moſt valuable productions of arts, the 
miſtreſs of the world began to adopt the improvements of the van- 
quiſhed, and Rome became the ſeat of learning, eloquence and the 
polite arts. | 
N In the reign of Auguſtus, the Imperial city arrived at its higheſt 
pitch of grandeur ; and from its ſhining, at this time, in arts and lite- 
rature, not its giving laws to the world, this period is called the 
golden age of Rome. If the Latin poets fall any thing ſhort of their 
predeceſſors the Greeks, it was probably becauſe theſe could not poſ- 
fibly be equalled in any language but their own, and from ſimilar 
cauſes, perhaps the production of the Auguſtan age excel the moſt 
eloquent writings of the modern Europeans, though prejudices in fa- 
vour of our native tongue, which we naturally underſtand the beſt, 
and an incapacity to feel thoſe loſt delicacies of a dead language, 
which depended only on the manner of expreſſion, will ſcarcely allow 
us to prefer any to our own. | 

Tis but a ſmall part of the works of the ancients, however, that 
have eſcaped the rage of barbarous times. The fury of the Goths 
deſtroyed what was curious and valuable at Rome ; and the famous 
library at Alexandria, conſiſting of 400,000 volumes, was after this 
conſumed by the flames of the deſtructive Saracens. To a few of the 
learned in Conſtantinople, we ſeem indebted for. what, we have pre- 
ſerved of the works of antiquity, during thoſe general devaſtations ; 
and after theſe woful revolutions in the republic of letters, Europe, 
for about a thouſand years, ſeems to have ſcarcely produced any 
thing towards the advancement of ſcience : a night of gothic darknefs 
overſpread the countries once famous for learning and the arts, philo- 
ſophy was accounted dangerous among the proteflors of Chriſtianity ; 

a, literature 
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1 There are few people but what have ſometimes found covert in the Sylvan 
ſhades, from the ſtorm or ſcorching heat, and perhaps the firſt ſheds of the rude 
Greeks in their foreſts, were theſe natural coverings rendered ſtill more comfortable 
by help of a little art, as the running a ſort of beams acroſs from tree to tree, fix- 
ing upon theſe leſſer boughs and branches, tying all together by means of twigs, 
and covering them with leaves, ruſhes, &c, their fences from wild beaſts were pro- 
bably made up in a fimilar way by a kind of hedge from tree to tree. If the co- 
loniſts introduced among them the uſe of mortar, and taught them how to ere& 

buildings of ſtone ; they probably remembered the beauties of their former man- 
fions, the rifing columns or trunks of trees the architraves or beams running acroſs, 
the luxuriant and natural feſtoon, and poſſibly they hence conceived the firſt defign 
of their moſt ſtately porticos and temples, Perhaps, alſo, that every ſtrange orna- 
ment, the ox's ſcull, which obtains in architecture till this day, was derived from 
real ones hung up by their dwelling, as trophies of valour, when it was a hardy 
adventure to engage with thoſe brutes, as yet running wild and bellowing in the fo- 
reſts; or indeed, it may in its origin have had ſome allufion to their ſacrifices. 
Simplicity to poverty, as columns without baſes, ſeems to have marked their firſt 
attempts before they arrived at elegante in architecture; the beautiful and natural 
Doric order made its appearance firſt ; the Ionic has been accounted the moſt ele- 
gant, as the enriched Corinthian was the laſt production of Grecian luxuriancy. 
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literature ſought an aſylum in the Mahometan world, and the works 
of the ancient and learned philoſophers of Greece, tranſlated into 
Arabic, were cultivated under the auſpices of the caliphs of Bagdad, 
when their doQrines were in Europe accounted impious and here- 
tical. | ; | 

g. Germans in their native Wilds.] When the learning and arts 

of the Imperial city were overwhelmed by the rude northern con- 
aue, andals, Germans, &c. its language and manners, 
its laws and cuſtoms, alſo underwent a remarkable revolution; and 
by the intermixture of the rudeneſs and refinement in the conquerors 
and the vanquiſhed, the whole face of Europe ſeems to have aſ- 
ſumed quite a new appearance, in which the gothic features were by 
far the moſt ſtriking, and indeed theſe appear, in ſome meaſure, to 
predominate in the national characters of modern Europe to this 
day. 
Ie ſeems the ravagers of Rome, before they left their foreſts, form- 
ed in their native wilds, a number of diſtin tribes or clans ;' each 
community governed by a ſovereign, and its particular diſtricts by 
chieftains, ſeemed like a particular family or houſehold ; private 
landed property was not known. among them ; as with ſome Ame- 
rican Indians, with thoſe it was a law or uſage that they ſhould 
jointly cultivate the ground together, and that the produce ſhould be 
diſtributed among them, at the diſcretion of the magiſtrate, accord- 
ing to their neceſſities or merits ; that keaded by the chieftain, the 
vaffals ſhould chearfully defend their ſovereign, and repel an hoſtile 
enemy from their territories. Powerful tribes granted tracts of land 
to others on the tenure of their aſſociating with them in a military ca- 
pacity, when the exigencies of the ſtate required their aſſiſtance, and 
this, it appears, was the remote * of the feudal ſyſtem. 

The Germans, while they exerciſed the ſtricteſt juſtice in their vwyn 
tribe, and at home the moſt generous and unreſerved hoſpitality, 
ſeem to have accounted it valorous and juſt, to annoy and plunder 
thoſe whom they were not bound to protect; to ſally upon theſe and 
drive off their cattle were the feats of their youth, and the ſpoil was 
received with pleaſure at home, as the booty of privateers 1s at this 
day welcomed into port with clamorous huzzas, while the merchant 
abroad with his family and friends is involved in ruin. . 

In the aſſemblies of ſtate the voice of the people was to be attend- 
ed to by the council, the magiſtrate or ſovereign; a murmur coarſe 
and often rude expreſſed their diſſent; the rattling of their armour was 
the flattering mark of their applauſe. The women were allowed the 
privilege of debating in theſe aſſemblies, and this has been accounted 
the ſource of thoſe reſtritions which the modern governments of Eu- 
rope have been under, while the monarchs of Aſia and Africa were 
deſpotic, and this is the beginning of thoſe privileges which the Euro- 
pean women have of poſſeſſing even the regal dignity. 

Their meetings were commonly accompanied with a feaſt, a cuſtom 
which continues to this day with juries and courts ; in theſe they uſed 
to drink to exceſs, and in the diſgraceful moments of debauch, 
miſtaking, the effects of liquor, the impudence it produces for dignity - 
of manners, and violence for valour, their ſwords uſed to ſtain their 
feſtivals with blood. It ſeems it was in theſe rueful ages that the cuſtom 
of drinking healths had its origin: in applying the cup to the mouth 
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and drinking, the body was peculiatly laid open to attack, and in thoſe 
violent times it was not ſafe for the individual to be quite off his guard 

what he could not defend himſelf while ſwallowing the liquor, in the 
confidence of friendſhip he deputed to another, addreſſing his friend 

I pledge thee,” ſays he, taking hold of the cup, or © I pledge 0 
life in thy hands,” and immediately on this ſignal hi friend drew his 
ſword to defend him from ſudden aſſault: the manners of after-times 
changed the cuſtom into ſtated and formal expreffions of benevolence ; 
and worſe than formality the diflipated moderns often ſeem to ſwallow 
the potion as a drink offering to party faction, to obſcenity and de- 
bauch, under the name of toaſt and ſentiments. 

Ever violent in his diſpoſitions, in the times of peace the German 
flung himſelf with impetuoſity on the fatigues of the chaſe ; cheſs 
and dice were his amuſements in the hours of leiſure, to theſe he 
gave himſelf with equal violence ; he ſported away his cattle, his furni- 
ture, his armour, and would at laft riſk his perſon or liberty on a ſingle 
throw, and in caſe it went againſt him, to ſuffer himſelf to be bound, 
chaſtiſed and ſold to ſlavery, by his weaker and more lucky antagoniſt, 
was a point of honour with him; and hence the forfeitures incurred in 
gaming. that deſtroyer of the peace of individuals, and of families 
connected with them, are to this day termed debts of honour. 

The ſolemnization of their marriages was by mutual preſents from 
the bride and bridegroom, in the preſence of their friends and relations, 
who had previouſly given their conſent to the match. Their women 
were eminent in the diſcharge of their domeſtic concerns, they incul- 
cated chaſtity on the minds of their daughters, and rehearſed to their 
ſons the valorous deeds of their anceſtors ; ardent to ſignalize him- 
ſelf in warlike exploits, the youth longed to be free from the cares of 
his mother; to take up arms and mingle with the men, was a privi- 
lege too great for him to aſſume merely as his own choice or inclina- 
tion directed. The council of the diſtri or canton to which he be- 
longed, enquired into his qualifications and age, and if he was deemed 
' worthy of being admitted to the honour of being a ſoldier, a chief- 
tain adorned him with the ſhield and lance ; and this it ſeems was the 
origin of knighthood. | . 

Animated with courage and full of vigour, while they ſported with 
or gloried in the toils and hardſhips of war, they treated their women 
with affection and reſpect, the praiſes of theſe were the laurels of the 
hero, and their diſapprobation covered the coward with confuſion and 
diſgrace. In the time of engagement they took their ſtand near the 
field, and lifted up by their preſence their warriors to victory: they 
appeared at the ſports, where the young and the valiant were urged 
by the points of the lance and the word to feats of deſperate agility 
and boldneſs, and the panting and wearied youth, beſmeared with 
duft, with ſweat and with blood, ſeemed amply rewarded for his 
hazards if he won but the ſmiles and applauſe of the fair ; and hence 
the gallantry of -the knights, and the jouſts and tournaments in the 
feudal times, 

Full of the pomp and ſtatelineſs of behaviour which the parade and 
violence of war naturally inſpire, the German when he walked, ſeem- 
ed conſcious of importance; he caſt his eyes to the ground, and 
looked, not around for the objeQs of a vain and frivolous * 
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To treat him with indignity and diſdain, was to offend him mortally; 
he could bear no ſtain on his perſonal character; an affront of this 
kind covered him with infamy if he forgave it. The blood of his 
adverſary could alone wipe it away; and he called upon him to vindi- 
cate his charge or to periſh. Hence the murderous duel, by law for- 
bidden, but by pride kept up to this day. Doubtful conteſts before 
the magiſtrate, were referred to a combat: he ordered them to pre- 
pare for battle; made ſignal for the onſet, and gave his award for the 
victor. The doubtful charge of infidelity brought by the huſband, 
could, in this way, be diſputed with him by the relations of the wife. 
Indeed they itnagined, in theſe their barbarous conteſts, that the divi- 
nity muſt interfere in behalf of innocence and virtue ; and the conteſts 
of the prieſts for the place of ſovereign druid, were decided in 
the ſame rude and violent way: and, hence the judicial combat, 
once univerſally adopted over Europe. 

Unacquainted with any profeſſion but that of war ; diſpoſed to it 
by habit, and impelled to it by ambition, the German never parted 
with his arms; and hence the wearing of a ſword is to this day, 
in Europe, a faſhionable part of dreſs. They accompanied him to 
the ſenate houſe, as well as the camp, and he tranſacted not without 
them, any matter of public or private concern, They were the 
companions of his manhood, when he rejoiced in his ſtrength ; and 
they attended him in his age, when he wept over his weakneſs. Of 
theſe the moſt memorable was the ſhield; to leave it behind him 
in battle, was to incur an extremity of diſgrace, which deprived him 
of the benefit of his religion, and of his — as a citizen. It was the 
employment of his leiſure, to make it conſpicuous; he was ſedulous 
to diverſify it with choſen colours. Upon this, frightful figures and 
the atchievements of the hero were rudely delineated, to ſtrike terror 
on the enemy; and hence the ſyſtem of heraldy, the blazoned armo- 
rial bearings or the coats of arms. 

The theology of the Germans was full of the marvellous, as well 
as that of the politer Romans whom they ſubdued. The deep and 
filent receſſes of their woods, were appropriated to their devotion ; 
and here human ſacrifices were ſometimes offered up by the Druids, 
who aſſumed to draw prognoſticks from the blood of the victim, as it 
poured forth, as alſo from the running of water, the flight of birds, 
and the neighing of horſes. | | 

If the Romans had their Janus, their Saturn, &c. to whom they 


dedicated their times and their ſeaſons; theſe had their Tueſca, - 


Wodin, Thor and Freya, to whom they aſcribed ſimilar honours; and 
the idolatrous dedication of both, are ſtill kept vp among the Euro- 
pean nations, in giving days and months the heatheniſh names, as 
Sunday, Monday, Tueſday, &c. January, February, March, &c. 


When the ſacrifices have ceaſed and the protection of the idol is in- 
voked no more.“ | | 


The 


If the ancĩents in their ions, had their ſatyrs, filvans, fauns, &c. our Gothic 
anceſtors, in their ſuperſtitious fears fancied enchanters, giants, magicians and - 


dwarfs ; elves, fairies and ſprights;' and, the terrific horrors which their romantic 
legends of dreadful giants, haunted caſtles, diſmal adventures of the knights errant, to 
relieve diſtreſſed damſels from enchantment, &c, handed down from generation to 


generation, 


406 — xy 

The Gothic Elyſium or Paradiſe ſeems to have exceeded in romance 
all that was ever fabled of the regions of Pluto; thither they tranſ. 
ferred their gallantry, carouſing and arms, which afforded them ſuch 
delight on this fide of the grave. In this happy place, ſay they, 
the heroes every day as ſoon as they have dreſſed themſelves, they 
take their arms, and entering the liſts, fight till. they have, cut one 
another to pieces : this is their diverſion ; but no ſooner does the hour 
of repaſt approach, than they remount their ſteeds all ſafe and 
found, and return to drink in the palace of Odin, where the Val- 
kyria, beautiful virgins, pour out their liquor to the heroes.“ 


S EC TIO N IK 


MippLꝝ AND Mopexn Times, 


1. Revolutions, Feudal Sy ſtem.] When the rude northern warriors 
had poured forth like a deluge from their native wilds, and taken 
poſſeſſion of the more cultivated, tegritories of the ſouth of Europe, 
and of the northern parts of the continent of Africa, the change 'of 
their affairs on their new acquiſitions, neceſſarily forbade their for- 
mer. regulations from continuing among them ; heretofore a nation or 
tribe, from their ſimplicity of manners, could wander about as inclina- 
tion or the chaſe directed; now even the private individual muſt 
know his home; attend to the concerns of his own particular family, 
and only appear in public when the exigencies of ftate, and the call 
of his Chief required his preſence. | 

Formerly, valour or wiſdom procured the public eſteem and confi- 
fidence, now other diſtinctions beſides thoſe of perſonal abilities and 
virtue, muſt mark out the individual for the tribute of reſpect or 
adulation. Property muſt be able to ftamp the title of lord upon 
a few, and its abſence mark out the reſt of mankind to do them 
homage. | | 

On the conqueſts of the Goths tracts of their new poſſeſſions were 
allotted to their chieftans, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
enterprize, theſe were called alſo real or propriety. Much remained 
ſtill to diſpoſe of, theſe were called the lands of the fiſc, or the 
property of the community at large; and as ſuch, committed to the 
charge and diſpoſal of the ſovereign. Theſe he granted under the 
name of fees, to his favourites, on condition of furniſhing him with 
military force when he ſhould have occaſion to engage with his 

enemies : 


generation, by amazed and credulous nurſes and children, impreſſed on our imagina- 
tion at an early period, often make the ſtout heart of the ſoldier to tremble, or the 
firmer mind of the philoſopher to ſhripk with fear, if, caſt on dreary and unfre- 
quented wilds, in midnight darkneſs, or by the pale moonſhine, which ſerves to 
light up objects of terror to his affrighted imagination, he have to wander alone, 
at a diſtance from home and every cheerful haunt of men; and theſe torment- 
ing fears are felt when the tales are forgotten, and the abſurdities de ſpiſed. 
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enemies : the Feudal poſſeſſors diſpoſed of theſe in ſmaller portions 
to their vaſſals, on the ſame military tenure. At firſt the grants were 
revokable at the will of the donors, and while cordiality and confi- 
dence remained between the ſovereign and the barons, between theſe 
and their vaſſals, the feudal ſyſtem was a powerful aſſociation for the 
ractice of war; and fraught with the ſeeds of inteſtine diviſions 
which afterwards broke out and for a time rendered a great yu of 
Europe one continued ſcene of calamity and deſolation. he Feudal 
lords ſoon extorted from the ſovereign a confirmation for life of thoſe 
lands which being at firſt purely gratuitous, had been beſtowed only 
during pleaſure. Not ſatisfied with this, they prevailed to have them 
converted into hereditary poſſeſſions, * Conteſts frequently happened 
between the lords, and theſe were decided in private wars; they ſum- 
moned their vaſſals to buckle on their armour, and appeared at their 
head to decide the diſpute in the field ; and as ſhelters to flee to from 
ſudden invaſions or when the battle went againſt them, caſtles were 
raiſed in their ſeveral diſtricts. In the Feudal times the leaders of the 
people, in the day of battle, were, in times of peace, the arbiters of 
juſtice ; they appointed courts in their particular diſtricts, and aſſum- 
ed to diſpenſe laws to the people: a few imperfect traditionary and 
local uſages alone iufluenced the will of the baron, and diſputed 
points were referred to a combat between plaintiff and defendant; or, 
to prove his innocence, the culprit was to plunge his arm in boiling 
water, to lift a red hot iron with his naked hand, walk blind folded 
and barefoot over burning plowſhares, or keep his arms extended 
for a full hour before a Crucifix, without any ſupport :"theſe dreadful 
experiments were called appeals to Heaven, and entered upon with a 
great form of devotion ; and, whoever eſcaped unhurt, or icame off 
victorious, was pronounced to be acquitted by the judgment of the 
' Deity ; this was called the Ordeal trial, which, with the judicial 
combat, long prevailed in the courts of Europe. The Chriſtian 
religion, which they had embraced, as it was now profeſſed, prevented 
not theſe dreadful calamities ; the nobles, ſuperior to all reſtraint, ha- 
raſſed each other with perpetual wars, oppreſſed their fellow-ſub- 
jets, and humbled or inſulted their ſovereign. Yet theſe, with all 
their ſtate, could neither read nor write, fo little remained of litera- 
ture in Europe; and, when a grant was to be confirmed by charter, 
when they could meet with a clerk or learned man, for fo they term- 
ed any that could read or write, to negociate this learned and im- 
portant buſineſs,” the baron or ſovereign, in proof of his ſincerity, and 
that he might be ſolemnly bound to fulfil the engagement, what he 
could not ſabſcribe by writing his name, he formally marked with the 
ſign of the croſs ; a cuſtom obſerved by the illiterate at this day, and 
hence the ſubſcribing an article is now called ſigning. What veſti- 
es of the literature of the ancients might have eſcaped the firft 
tury of the illiterate Goths, ſeem, during theſe times, to have fallen 
under a violence equally or perhaps more deſperate, The Saracens 
having obtained poſſeſſion of Egypt, the Europeans were deprived of 
paper, wh they uſed to derive from the papyrus, a plant of that 
country. archment was ſcarce, and former writings, perhaps a 
book of Livy or Tacitus, were eraſed to make room for new com- 
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2. Cru ſades] It was in theſe calamitous times, that the Cruſades took 
place. Expeditions which engaged the attention of Europe, and ul- 
timately brought about a wonderful change in its governments, Jaws, 
ſciences, and manners in general. Before this period its ſeveral nati- 
ons had had but little acquaintance with each other. Unaſſociated 
by commerce, and unreſtrained by general laws, inteſtine broils had 
haraſſed the people, and prevented refinement and a ſoftneſs of man- 
ners from taking place among them. Now impelled by the ſame zca- 
lous motives, not only the gallant nobles of the age, with their mar- 
tial followers, whom the boldneſs of a romantic enterprize might have 
been apt to allure ; but men in the more humble and pacific ſtations 
of life, eccleſiaſticks of every order, and even women and children 
engaged with emulation, in an undertaking which was deemed f:cred 
and meritorious. Six millions of perſons aſſumed the Croſs, the 
badge that diſtinguiſhed the zealous adventurers ; and the endleſs 
little diſputes which had ſtained the ſeveral cantons of Europe with 
blood, were now loſt in one large common cauſe. The firſt efforts 
of valour, animated by enthuſiaſm, were irreſiſtible ; part of the leſſer 
Afia, all Syria and Paleſtine, were wreſted from the Mahometans ; the 
banner of the croſs was diſplayed on Mount Sion. 

While we read with concern, of the miſtaken zeal of the adventurers, 
who, from a partial regard fer a particular ſpot of ground, could de- 
vote the lives of honkade to the ſword, and perhaps implant a pre- 
judice in the minds of the Muſſulmans, againſt the moſt holy and 
peaceful religion, which is not yet removed from their breaſts ; we 
ſhall, perhaps, treat with affection and reſpect the amiable weakneſs of 
the firſt leader of theſe expeditions. Godfrey of Bouillon, a young and 
valorous prince, having, at the head of the numerous armies of Eu- 
rope, taken poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, in the profuſion of the honours, 
which his adherents heaped on him, (and in thoſe days heraldry was 
putting forth its vain and gaudy bloſſoms apace) in the midſt of 
youth and military ſplendour, he refuſed to wear a diadem in that 
city where his Saviour had been crowned with thorns. 

3. Refinement of Manners.) When the Cruſades had aſſociated 
the different nations of Europe together, what remained of magnif- 
cence or refinement in the eaſt, by this intercourſe naturally circulated 
to the weſtern part of the continent; the firfl rendezvous of the adven- 
turers was commonly in Italy, in which Venice, Genoa, Piſa, and 
other cities had begun to apply themſelves to commerce, and had 
made ſome adyances towards wealth, as well as refinement. They 
embarked there, and, landing in Dalmatia, purſued their route by 
land towards Conſtantinople. This 8 city flouriſhed in 
commerce ; it was the only mart in Europe for the commodities of the 
Eaſt Indies; and here curious manufactures were carried on. Again 
Italy copied Greece, and diſſeminated its arts over the reſt of Europe, 
O- the Eaſtern Empire was reduced under the_ dominion of the 

urks. | | 

When the attention of Europe was turned to the recovery of Pa- 
| leſtine, out of the hands of the Mahometans, it would have been ac- 
counted flagrantly impious to have raiſed commotions at home. In 
the mean time the barons, being deeply engaged in theſe remote en- 
terprizes, ſome having even diſpoſed of their patrimonies, in order to 
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ſecute theſe expenſive expeditions, the ſovereigns were gradually 
riſing into power; another moſt effectual cruſh of the inſolence of the 
nobles, and beginning of refinement in modern times, was the enfran- 
chiſement of cities, and forining them into bodies corporate, with the 


privilege of a deciſive voice in enacting of laws. The manumiſſion of 


the huſbandman, from the debaſement of ſlavery which they groaned 
under as a political inſtitution, was a later refinement in the manners of 
Europe; a refinement, which, it is to be lamented, is not yet univerſally 
adopted in the northern parts of the continent. The gentle ſpirit 
of the Chriſtian Religion, a ag with the doctrines which it teaches 
concerning the original equality of mankind, as well as the impartial 
eye with which the Almighty regards men of every condition, and 
admits them to a participation of his benefits, are inconſiſtent with 
ſervitude. The humane ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion ſtruggled with 
the maxims and manners of the world, and contributed more than 
any other circumſtance to introduce the practice of manumiſſion. The 
form of liberating the ſlave was executed in the place of worſhip, 
with ſolemnity, and conſidered as an act of piety highly meritorious 
and acceptable to heaven. 

As many of the profeſſors of Chriſtianity have, in later times, un- 
bappily adopted the practice of enſlaving the poor helpleſs natives of 
Africa, and in defence of the cruel buſineſs, which degrades humani- 
ty, perſuaded themſelves that our brethren the negroes are ſomehow 
or other a race of men inferior to Europeans in natural rights; it 
may be well for us to recur to the days of our anceſtors, and ſee the 
complexion our climates produce, whether it always ſtamped on its 
poſſeſſors the dignity which modern Europeans aſſume when 
they compare N Wi with the people they call ſavages, In the 
feudal times the number of ſlaves in all the nations of Europe was 
prodigious, they compoſed the greater part of the people, and their 


lot was peculiarly oppreſſive and wen diſtinguiſhed from free- 
i 


men by a peculiar dreſs, they were alſo obſiged to ſhave their heads, 
and by this diſtinQtion they were reminded every moment of the infe- 
riority of their condition: the life of a flave was deemed of fo little 
value, that a very flight compenſation atoned for EG it away; on 
very light occaſions they might be put to the rack on queſtion 3 
their maſters had abſolute power over their perſons, and could puniſh 
them with death without the intervention — judge. They united 
together in matrimony as huſband and wiſe, but were not allowed 
the much revered ceremony of a prieſt, and themſelves and their off- 


ſpring were equally at the diſpoſal of their maſter, who could transfer 


them like cattle or any other property. | | 

4. Laws.) When the Germans embraced the profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity,. they held the prieſts in a veneration ſimilar to what they had 
paid to the Druids in their forefts, what little remained of the laws 
and the learning of the Romans was in the poſſeſſion of the eccleſiaſtics, 
who formed a regular ſyſtem of juriſprudence, which, in contradiſ- 
inction from the proceedings of the civil courts, was called the canon 
law the arbitrary deciſion of the martial tribunals of the barons, 
from which there was no appeal, 1 the mildneſs and equity of the 


proceedings 


proceedings in the eccleſiaſtical courts, eſtabliſned in regular ordeily 
gradation, and through all which a cauſe might be carried by ap- 
peal, until it was determined by that authority which was held to be 
ſupreme in the church, intimated to the people the value of well 
digeſted laws. 9 

The ſovereigns aimed at a regular national code, and encouraged 
appeals from the courts of the barons; theſe by degrees ſunk into 
contempt, while the royal courts, originally ambulatory, were held 
in fixed places, and at ſtated ſeaſons, and by the regularity of their 
proceedings, and the equity of their deciſions, became the objects of 
public confidence. Statutes were enacted for aboliſhing the practice 
of private wars ; by degrees the judicial combat and ordeal trial were 
laid aſide, and the manners of Europe gradually refined. 
It was towards the middle of the twelfth century, that a copy of 
Juſtinian's PandeRs was accidentally diſcovered in Italy. Men of let- 
ters ſtudied the new ſcience with eagerneſs, and (in a few years pro- 
feſſors of civil law were appointed, who taught it publicly in moſt 
countries in Europe) were rewarded for their labours with the ho- 
nours which kad heretofore been confidered as peculiar to military 
valour; the dignity of knighthood, deemed a diſtinction ſuperior to 
royalty, and which monarchs. were proud to receive at the hands of 
their private gentlemen, this was alike conferred on the warrior and 
the man of ſcience. | | 
When the power of inſolent nobles was not yet reduced under the 
domination of laws, their caſtles would, according to the manners of 
the owner, be regarded as ſeats of generoſity and hoſpitality, or 
dreaded as dens of. violence and oppreſſion. In thoſe days the knights 
turned out in ſuccour of diſtreſs ; the ſame ſpirit of enterprize which 
had prompted ſome to take up arms in defence of the oppreſſed pil- 
grims in Paleftine, incited others to declare themſelves the patrons 
and avengers of injured innocence at home. And when the Maho- 
metans had prevailed in the conteſts for Jeruſalem, and driven the 
Chriſtians out of Aſia, the knights became errant, they wandered 
about in queſt for opportunities of aſſerting the cauſe of the feeble 
and oppreſſed, the widow and fatherleſs, eccleſiaſtics, &c. who could 
not bear arms in their own defence : their romantick and hazardous 
- enterprizes were accounted equally religious and valiant, they pur- 
chaſed the hero univerſal reſpect, the tables of nobles and fovereigns 
were open to the adventurer, and they won him the company and 
| eſteem of the ladies. Valour, humanity, courteſy, juſtice and ho- 
nour were the characteriſtic qualities of chivalry. Knighthood 
was conferred upon the brave and the virtuous, with great ſolemnity 
in the public places of worſhip, by the hands of kings, who now be- 
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' ® Perhaps the formality of the bridegrooms adorning the fourth finger of the 
Goifter hand of his bride, with the annulet or wedding ring, in the ceremony of 
marriage, originated in the devices of the herald ; and while they ſuperſtitiouſ) 
revered it as an emblem of unity, or an amulet againſt diſſention, it might ſerve to 
mark out the odious diſtinction between the wife of a freeman, who had been 
| Joined to her huſband by the hands of the prieſt, and the ſpouſe of the ſlave) who 
prohibited the ceremony of national 'eftabliſhments) united nevertheleſs to the 
_ of her affection, in the religious bonds of ſolemn engagement and mutual 
e. 
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gan to be conſidered as the fountains of honour, Theſe. reward- 
ed the heroes with their countenance, and adorned their ſhields _ 
with new atchievements; by theſe armorial bearings families 
were diſtinguiſhed ; devices emblematic of the qualities of the 
hero, or expreſſive of his feats, began to be multiplied, and heraldry 
became a ſyſtem for flattering of pride, and for marking out unbe- 
coming diſtinctions among mankind, ſcarcely leſs complicated though 
far Jef ingenious, Man that of the Egyptian hieroglyphics in anti- 
uities. — 
a Few marks of learning adorn the Gothick eſcutcheon, no great 
ſhew of geometrical lines or figures, of improved machines or inftru- 
ments of ſcience. Chivalry, in which valour, gallantry. and religion 
were ſo ftrangely blended together, was better acquainted with 
croſſes, croſlets and ſhells, with ribbons and fillets, and locks of the 
hair and other little preſents of their ladies, with beaſts of the chaſe 
and inftruments of war, than with matters, of ſcience ; a monkiſh 
figure with a book or ſome ſuch childiſh devife ſeems to have been the 
grandeſt monument they were able to erect in the ſyſtem of heraldry 
to the honour of learning. Their anceſtors uſed to wear ſkins of 
beaſts round their ſhoulders, and to adorn their helmets; hence the 
creſt, and the furs or drapery hanging round the eſcutcheon ; the 
ſupporter of the ſhield was the hero who bore it on his arm in the 
feld, he might be ſtrong like a bull, and the family of his wife as 


fierce as lions, and equally concerned with himſelf to ſupport the eſ- 


cutcheon unſtained ; and heralds have fixed two ſupporters to the 
ſhield which are ſometimes beaſts; birds, &c. as well as human 


figures. They uſed to fall on in battle with a ſhout of ſome ſen- 


tence, and hence the motto m coats of arins. 

The vanity of human nature ſeems ſoon to have conceived the idea 
of diſtinguiſhing honourable offices among mankind with external 
marks of diftinQtion, as crowns, ſceptres, &c. as well as with the 
dearly earned tribute of obedience religiouſly due to the maintainers 
of governments and laws. T0 ſhadows of power obtained among 
the ancients, and the man of the public had naturally the title im- 
porting his office; but our Gothic anceſtors ſeem, in defiance to na- 
ture and to truth, to have reduced epithets or qualities, which are 
inherent things to a mechanical ſyſtem, and applied them indiſerimi- 
nately to every various diſpoſition of man; and io this day, the peo- 
ple copying the manners of their fathers will ſeriouſly apply the titles 
of honourable, reverend, noble, .excellent, gracious, moſt gracious, 
&c. without ſo much as knowing or having heard of the character of 
the officer; the laws of heraldry have eſtabliſhed the titles, and the 
uſages of the people coincide with the abſurdity, | 

When the Europeans had become fo far refined in their manners as 
to be capable of reliſhing improvements in ſcience and letters, the lan- 
guages of the ancients were ſtudied with avidity. In the tathedrals 
and monaſteries ſchools were erected, and the learned were rewarded 
with Jucrative emoluments, and academical honours in the colleges 
and courts ; caps, gowns, bands, &c. diſtinguiſhed the learned pro- 
ſeſſor; and the titles of batchelor, maſter, doctor, &c. werte con- 
ferred according to his proficiency, and called his degtee. In the 
Places of worſhip the Latin tongue was generally uſed. The modern 

. languages 
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languages of Europe were yet rude and uncultivated; the works of 
the learned in thoſe days were wrote in the Latin; which, though 
they were not comprehended by the multitude at home, could be 
read by the learned all over Europe. The ancients, thoſe copiers of 
nature; particularly the Greeks, had firſt liſtened to and cultivateg 
the beauties of their own native language, which naturally produced 
elegant hiſtorians and poets, before they entered upon the mote ſe- 
vere ſciences, Our anceſtors, on the contrary; delighted in abſtruſe 
metaphyſical ſpeculations, incomprehenſible to themſelves and to 
every body elſe: and while they were preciſely acquainted with the 
moſt minute grammatical diſtinctions of the ancients, and indeed 
every thing but their beauties, their own rude languages, produced 
by the unkindly jumbling together of different and contrary tongues, 
remained uncultivated and unrefined. They loaded ſcience with 
pedantic rules ; the natural and eaſy forms which logic afſumes, and 
rhetoric produces, they anatomized into weariſome diſcriminations; 
diviſions, which the univerſities now think fit to lay aſide. In thoſe 
days, genius unloaded with learning, was neceſſarily ſhut out from 
the temple of ſcience. Pedantry was miſtaken for wit, and a memory 
charged with prepoſterous analyſes, for a mind fraught with valuable 
information. | 3 
It was in latter times that the nations of Europe applied themſelves 
to the cultivation of their own languages, to the ſtudy of mathema- 
tics, and to phyſical reſearches; they had already become familiar with 
the writings of the ancients, and hence derived beauties to their own. 
Their advances or improvements in ſcience they ſoon acquired, and 
purſued their enquiries far beyond what the philoſophers of Greece 
or Rome had ever conceived. Chymiſtry, derived from the Arabians, 
laid open to them the minute wonders of the works of creation. The 
diſcovery of the mariners compaſs, in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, led to improvements and diſcoveries, which the ancients were 
unacquainted with; the invention of gunpowder, about the fame 
time, while it quite altered the buſineſs of war, and perhaps rendered 
it rather leſs bloody and miſchievous than heretofore, gave them a 
ſuperiority in the laborious works of the mine, and to theſe the world 
will perhaps be indebted for that neceſſary article coal, when peace 
and population ſhall have planted fields of corn, and chearful towns, 
in the place of ſolitary foreſts, and boggy meres. The fifteenth cen- 
tury was remarkable for producing the valuable diſcoveries of Printing, 
and engraving upon copper; arts whereby the hiſtory, the learning, 
and improvements of ancient and modern times, the , repreſenta- 
tions of works of art, and productions of nature, are exhibited, and 
what we ought to prize above all, the records of the goſpel are here- 
by diffuſed abroad among mankind. During this period, commerce 
appears to have undergone ſome conſiderable revolutions. When 
Conſtantinople, the mart of Europe, had fallen into the hands of the 
Turks, the trade and improvements of the Greeks devolved upon 
their neighbours the Italians or Lombards. Companies of theſe and 
the Jews ſettled in different countries, and carried on the commerce ot 
the world. To the ports of Egypt, the rich productions of India 
were brought, and from hence they were taken and diſtributed ove! 
Europe by the Lombard merchants, The nations that lie round 


the 
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the Baltic, and along the coaſts of the northern ſeas, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves early as an enterprizing maritime people ; the depreda- 
tions of theſe under the name of Danes and Normans, or Norwe- 
gians, have been ſeverely felt in theſe iſlands ; it is ſaid that they were 
well acquainted with the coaſts of North America long before that 
continent was diſcovered by the ſouthern nations of Europe, and 


their contiguous ſituation with their buſineſs of fiſhing ſo neceſſary for 


their ſupport, and the iſland of Iceland lying between their country 


and America, reducing one long perilous voyage to two leſs hazard- 


ous and tedious, ſeem to give the account the appearance of proba- 
bility. | 

About the middle of the thirteenth century the ſpirit of commerce 
awoke in the north; to defend themſelves againſt the pirates which 
infeſted their ſeas in thoſe times, the cities of Lubeck and Hamburgh 
entered into a league of mutual defence; in a ſhort time eighty of 
the moſt conſiderable cities ſcattered through thoſe vaſt countries 
which ſtretch from the coaſt of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, 
acceded to the confederacy, this was called the Hanſeatic league, 
and the towns which compoſed it Hans Towns. 

This confederacy became ſo formidable, that its alliance was court- 
ed, and its enmity dreaded by the greateſt monarchs. The members 
of this powerful aſſociation formed the firſt ſyſtematic plan of com- 
merce known in the middle ages, and conducted it by common laws, 
enacted in their general aſſemblies. They ſupplied the reſt of Europe 
with naval ſtores, and pitched on different towns, the moſt eminent of 
which was Bruges in Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed ſtaples in which 
their commerce was regularly carried on, Thither the Lombards 
brought the productions of India, together with the manufaQures of 
Italy, and exchanged them for the more bulky but not leſs uſeful 
commodities of the north. The Hanſeatic merchants diſpoſed of 
the cargoes which they received from the Lombards in the ports of 
the Baltic, or carried them up the great rivers into the interior parts 
of Germany. 

As Bruges became the centre of communication between the Lom- 


| bard and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that 


City to ſuch extent as well as advantage, as ſpread among them a 
general habit of induſtry, which long rendered Flanders, and the 
adjacent provinces, the moſt opulent, the moſt populous, and beſt 
cultivated countries in Europe. / 

By alluring Flemiſh artizans to ſertle in his dominions, as well as 
by many wile laws for the encouragement and regulation of trade, 
Edward III. gave a beginning to the woollen manufactures of Eng- 


land, and firſt turned the active and enterpriſing genius of his peo- 


ple towards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliſh to the higheſt 
rank among commercial nations. | 

In the latter part of the fifteenth 2 the Portugueſe diſcovered 
a paſſage to India by the Cape of Good Hope ; and about the fame 
time the Spaniards, attenipting to fail thither by the weſt, under the 
adventurous and ſteady Columbus, a native of Genoa, fell in 
with America, and called it the New World, and the Weſt Indies, 
to diſtinguiſh it from India in the Eaſt. From this period the weſtern 
nations of Europe appear to have encreaſed in political conſequence, 


to 
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to have improved in arts and ſciences, and to have flouriſhed in 
commerce; they acquired poſſeſſions in the oppoſite quarters of the 
earth, and became acquainted with every climate in the world. It 
was the intereſt of the people whoſe poſſeſſions were thus enlarged to 
improve with diligence the art of navigation; but the perfect know- 

ledge of this extenſive ſcience includes that of almoſt every other. 
Whatever obſervations are made in contemplating the ſtarry heavens, 
in meaſuring of lines, ſuperficies and bodies on the ſurface of our 
earth, whatever diſcoveries in the phyſical world, and whatever im- 
provements in the ſcience of mechanics, even the ſtudy of languages 
and a knowledge of mankind, their complexions, manners and diſpo- 
fitions, their countries, laws, commerce, &c. all ſeem peculiarly in- 
tereſting, to the mariner : fixed to no particular ſoil, he/takes up his 
abode in one of the completeſt pieces ot mechaniſm that human witdom 
has produced; it is his chariot, his houſe, his labour, and his toy; 
in this he commits himſelf to the deep; he gives his fails to the winds, 
and obſerves with attention the phznomena of nature: he con- 
verſes with the ſtars ; they are his guides, as he traverſes in his bark 
the pathleſs ocean; and, by mathematical calculation, he knows the 
diſtance of his deſired port. | 

It is perhaps owing to comiterce more than any other object, that 
modern Europe has advanced to the higheſt improvements ever yet 
attained in arts and ſciences; this had rewarded the artiſan for his 
ingenious production; the wandering ſailor for his toils and perils, and 
the man of ſcience for his moſt painful reſearches. The Portugueſe 
gave themſelves early to the ſtudy of naval affairs ; theſe and the Spa- 
niards, from their intercourſe with the Mahometans, who long main- 
tained their dominions in Spain, ſeem for a time to have been able to 
inſtruct the other nations of Europe, in aſtronomy and other ſciences, 
but theſe diffuſed, experiments multiplied, and gave to the moderns a 
ſuperior knowledge in the laws of nature, in works of art, and in ma- 
thematical theſes. By help of optical inſtruments, they puſhed for- 
ward their obſervations in the ſtarry heavens, and alſo laid open the 
minute works of creation. By the priſm the child became delighted, 
and the philoſopher contemplatively amuſed : bounding to the tops of 
mountains, by help of glaſſes, youth extended his ts over diſ- 
tant lawns and waters with delight; and feeble old age remaining 
below, by the ſame artificial os read with comfort and eaſe the 
page that would otherwiſe have been to him an unintereſting blank 
through failure of fight. The dreadful lightning, which ſtrikes 
affiighted mortals with aſconiſhment and ſometimes with blindneſs 
and death, by electrical machines was produced in a ſmaller degree, 
and thus applied to the kindly purpoſes of health, They waited no 
longer, with anxiety, for the coming, of ſunſhine to mark out on the 
dial the hour of the day ; whether the ſky was cloudy or ſerene the 
paſſing hours were marked out as they rolled along, by the help of 
clocks ; to theſe they gave a voice, and the clang of the hours diver- 
ſifed the ſilent watches of the night, as well as the ſeaſons of buſinels 
and labour. The changes of the weather were pointed out to the 
huſbandman in his cottage, be ſaw by his barometer the approach of 
rain ; and by counſel of theſe filent and philoſophic monitors, he pre- 
pared for the buſineſs of dry weather, when his fields — on 
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drenched in water, and the rains not yet ceaſed. No longer, as 
in ancient times, need © two women be grinding at the mill,” that is 
bruiſing corn to powder with great labour, betweefi a couple of ſtones 
or flags by hand. Rivers and brooks of water are arreſted in their pro- 
preſs, and made to perform that painful office as they haſten to 
the deep. And ſo far do they excel in the ſcience of mathematics, 
that even the tumults of war, as well as the affairs of commerce, and 
the arts of navigation, are reduced by the moderns, to a mathematical 
ſyſtem, and poor mortals are made to deſtroy one another by me- 
chanical rules. 

The ſixteenth century is remarkable for the ſeceſſion of Martin 
Luther, and after him John Calvin, from the church of Rome. In 
this age, the Diet of Spires alſo proteſted againſt the doctrines of that 
community, and hence the name of Proteſtant is derived. Before 
this period, during ſeveral centuries, Proteſtants had exiſted under 
different names and in different countries. In the ſouthern parts of 
France, in the vallies of Piedmont, they were called Vallenſes, Al- 
bigenſes, Leoniſts, &c. It is remarkable, that Reinerius, a Domini- 
can, and Inquiſitor General, ſays of this people, They were older 
than any other ſect, having exiſted from the times of the apoſtles : 
that there was ſcarce any place wherein that ſect was not: that they 
had a great ſhew of piety, lived juſtly before men, and believed juſtly 
concerning God; therefore, ſays he, they were the greateſt enemies 
the church of Rome had.” Prodigious armies were raiſed againſt 
them; at firſt they defended themſelves by arms, but being at laſt 
overcome, Bey were diſperſed” abroad: ſome fled into Calabria, 
others found ſhelter in Provence, and the neighbouring Alps. In 
England, Proteſtants were numerous in the fourteenth century; they 
were called Lollards, from Walter Lollard, who preached in Ger- 
many about the year 1 3135 of theſe was John Wickliffe, rector of 
Lutterworth. He tranſlated the Bible into Engliſh, and wrote com- 
mentaries upon it: his doQrines ſpread over 1 and a great 
part of Europe: they were advanced and propagated in Bohemia, 
and in ſupport of theſe, John Huſs and Jerom, of Prague, ſuffered 
martyrdom : they had been ſummoned to the council of Conſtance, 
and Sigiſmund the Emperor granted them a paſs ; notwithſtanding 
which, they were conſigned to the flames. The Bohemians expected 
little ſecurity under a prince who had broken his word: they revolted 
from the emperor, and contended with-him in arms, At firſt, they 
were victorious, under the famous John Ziſka: at laft, being over- 
powered, they retired to the mountains and caves, and were diſtin- 
— by the name of the Bohemian Brethren. It was not till the 

xteenth century that the Proteſtants obtained a political or legal eſta- 
bliſnment; after this period, their profeſſion in many places became 
national, Heretofore they had been a recluſe or perſecuted people, 
and had little to do in cabinets or courts; while the ſee of Rome ex- 
tended its juriſdiction over the nations of Europe, directed their coun- 
cils, and influenced their manners. | 

The church of Rome, during many centuries—to relate on the one 
hand the ambition, intrigues, and wars, of ſome of their popes ; the 
corruptions and licentiouſneſs of ſome of their clergy, their groſs ſu- 
perſtitions, and ſevere perſecutions : to declare on the other, the 
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laudable zeal of others of their eccleſiaſtics, in reſorming the ſuper- 


ſtitious, barbarous, and bloody manners, of our rude Gothic anceſ- 
2 8 pious examples in liberating of ſlaves, and ſuccouring of 
diſtreſs. 

The Proteſtants—to tell their faithfulneſs through much ſuffering, 
their diviſions, and their falling off, when they acquired political con- 
ſequence; to the unchriſtian practice of perſecution, in which ſo man 
thouſands of themſelves had ſuffered death, and which very few of 
the profeſſions kept perfectly clear of: to exhibit all theſe, alike ex- 
ceeds the deſign of this work, and the capacity of the writer. 

It may here be remarked, however, that as it would be an indignity 
in ſocial life to attempt to enforce affection and eſteem, by methods of 
violence, ſo ina religious capacity, perſecution ſeldom anſwers the intend- 
ed purpoſe. There is a firmneſs experienced in his teſtimonies, by the 
well-meaning enthuſiaſt, for the principles he has imbibed in the educa- 
tion of his youth, as well as by him whoſe underſtanding has been con- 
vinced, ſuperior to the ſhackles of a bigotted education. Indeed it 
ſeems to ſignify but little what a may's outward profeſſion or ſpecu- 
lative opinion may be; as religion is altogether a work in the heart, 
and is in ſum and ſubſtance . e but Love: ſo thoſe that have had 
this ruling 1 in their hearts, whatever might have been the no- 
tions of the head, have felt a divine _ in their trials, which has 
mocked every attempt of bigotted violence to fupplant it, and tri- 
umphed over whips and racks, flames and death. The martyrs in 
every age of perſecution, of whatever nation, language, or profeſſion, 
atteſt this remarkable and admirable truth. 


END OF BOOK I. 
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f OF THE 
E A R 25 H 
UNDER ITS 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS... 


ARLY -in this work it was obſerved that the earth has been | 
divided into four quarters or principal diviſions : the com> 


| puned ſuperficies of theſe, together with the conjectured of, | 
their inhabitants, are as follows, viz. | 1 


"tudo: mats of &o to & degree. mb A 
Europe = 2,749,349 = = 124.600,000.. 
88 10,257,4879 . 450, 0j,jẽje 
Africa < 8, 506, 28 | = © 150,000,000" ͤun 


— . = 9,153,703 = =. 160,000,000 


© Habitable carth _ 30,666,806 = . 884,600,000 
29 A. 117,843,821 . - 7 


| | number of the pre- 
Wbole dase 1061065 15 ſent race of man- 
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N the fluctuating changes of human affairs Europe, though 
1 by far the leaſt, ſtands at preſent the moſt eminently diſtin. 
guiſhed quarter of the globe in its ſuperior ſkill in ſciences and 
arts, and conſequently in its commerce and political conſequence. 
Here alſo the profeſſion of the Chriſtian name is more generally 
diffuſed than in any other part of the earth. Its languages ſeem as 
mixed as its revolutiehs have been various, and all derived from 
theſe fix original ones and their different dialeQs, viz. the Celtic, 
Sclavonic, Teutonic, Greek, Latin and Gothic. Europe is bounded 
on the Weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, on the North by the Icy Sea, 
on the Eaſt by Aſia, and on the South by the Mediterranean, which 
ſeparates it from Africa, It is ſituated between the 10th degree 
Weſt and the 65th Eaſt longitude from the meridian of London, 
and between the 36th and 22d degrees of North latitude, extending 
about three thoufand mites in length and two thoufand five hundred 
in breadth. Its diviſions are as follows: 


S FEAGE .. 


-} Latitude. 
+ Chief Cities. |, f 


Tongitude from Greenwich, 
. + in 

F 0 D. M . S. . 
London 


D. We | 


51 31 ON. © 5 37W. 


Edinburgh 
Dublin 
Bergen 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm 
Peterſb 


53 2x 11 N. 


4 1 24 N. 
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60 11 — N. 
55 _ 45 N. 
59 20 35 
59 56 ON. 
32 14 o N. 
32 32 30 N. 
48 12 40 N. 
50 4 30 N. 
52 21 45 N. 
50 F ON, 


48 50 14 N. 


40 25 ON. 


38 42 256 N:| 


40 0 ON. 


41 53 54 N. 
47 20 — N. 


6_ 6 Zo W. 
„ 
12.35 15 E. 


N. S 3 55 E. 


30 19 15 E. 
21 O 30 E. 


13 26 15 E. 


16 22 30 E. 
14 45 OE. 
4 45 30 E. 
24 21 45 E. 
2 20 * 
3 25 45W. 
9 9 59W. 
740 E. 
12 29 15 E. 
19 22 


28 53 49 E. 
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BxITIsn ISLES, 


HE Britiſh Illes lie on the weſt of the continent of Eu- 


rope. 
1. Inhabitants.) The people may be conſidered under two 
different deſcriptions. Firſt, The Aborigines or the deſcendants 
of the firſt poſſeſſors of the iſles, as the Welch, Scotch High- 
landers, Irjſh and Manks, all ſpeaking dialects of the Celtic 
language. Second, That mixed race the Englith, defcended 


from every emigrant robber and adventurer that invaded the land, 


whether Roman, Saxon, Dane or Norman. This medley of lan- 
guages, which forms the major part of the people, is at the head 
of affairs in national proceedings, takes the lead in ſciences and 
the arts, and whoſe manners are conſidered as the national cha- 
racter, is daily increaſing by the former mixing with them. 


Thoſe who have travelled but a little, may have had frequent 


opportunities of obſerving what ſtrange and unreaſonable prejudices 
people ſometimes entertain againſt thoſe of another nation or dif- 
trict. Theſe muſt bave ariſen from the relations of wonder: ſtricken 
travellers; and if ſuch accounts were implieitly to be relied on, 
there is perhaps hardly a nation in Europe but their manners might 
be reſolved into ſomething barbarous or cruel. Each nation gene- 
rally praiſes itſelf, and finds out ſomething amiſs in the manners of 


others. Thus the Engliſh ſay, We are brave, we are" generous, 


we are charitable, we are free. 

It is a delicate thing to draw national characters; it requires a 
mind diveſted of prejudices, and fraught with information which it 
would take ages to acquire. The Engliſh, however, from the hu- 
midity of their atmoſphere, and the great uſe they make of animal 
food, are perhaps conſtitutionally more phlegmatic or leſs ſprightly 
than thoſe whoſe aliment is lighter, and who, breathe a drier air; 


on the other hand, they are ſaid ro be more thoughtful and patient 


of fatigue, and conſequently better fitted for arduous undertakin 
and tedious reſearches; but when we conſider what other culti- 
vated nations have done in ſevere ſciences, and what the Engliſh 
have produced in poetical compoſition, we may be induced to blend 
them together in deſcription.  - | 838 
The help afforded by the Englith to the ſiek and poor in their 
hoſpitals, buildings equal to palaces, and munificently fupported by 
voluntary contributions, they are happily not ſingular: Other 
nations have infirmaries ; but the parochial proviſions made by 


| Jaw for the maintenance of the poor in South Britain, appears an 
| | A2 | exemplary. 
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exemplary charitable inſtitution. Well would it be if it were al- 
ways ſupported in a Chriſtian-like manner, if it were general! 
: diffuſed all over the ifles, and indeed all over the world! And 
their humane ſocieties, numerous diſpenſaries and charity ſchools 
do honour to the preſent age. | | 
Liberty, when rightly enjoyed, is one of the moſt invaluable of 
human privileges, and this the Engliſhman boaſts is his peculiar 
bleſſing, - After long and bloody ftruggles between the King and 
Barons of England, in the, days of King John, the Barons obliged 
him to ſign the great deed, ſo well known by the name of Magna 
Charta. This charter, by various ſubſequent acts and explanations, 
became applicable to the other Engliſh ſubjects, as well as to the 
barons, knights and burgeſſes; and before the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the diſtinction of villain and freeman was totally abo- 
liſhed. It has now become a maxim in the conſtitution, that the 
air of theſe iſlands is too pure for a ſlave to breathe. Two con- 
fiderations, however, obviouſly offer to repreſs the Engliſhman's 
boaſt. Firſt : The, liberty he enjoys is nor extended to the ſettle- 
ments abroad; there ſlavery is maintained and encouraged by law; 
moreover, impreſſing of ſeamen is warranted at home. Second: 
Unleſs he be a man of property, whatever may be his capacity 
or integrity, he is unqualified for the legiſlature, and almoſt every 
other ſpecies of magiſtracy; and, as if his perſonal privileges or 
the rights of his family were leſs dear to him than the ſecurity of 
operty, he has not even a voice in chooſing a repreſentative, un- 
eſs indeed he happens to be a freeman of ſome particular co 
ration; he cannot even take his gun into the fields to help himſelf 
to a diſh of the fowls of the air, which own no maſter's crib ; and 
this Gothic feature of the conſtitution ſeems, by recent acts of par- 
liament, to be more ſtrongly marked than before. His religious 
profeſſion alſo affects his privileges as a citizen. 
2. Conſtitution.] Cicero, the Roman lawyer, had imagined that 
a government might be formed, by combining part of the mo- 
narchical with part of the republican form; but his opinion met 
with a very cold reception; and Tacitus treats this and all other 
notions. of advantageous, mixed governments as only viſionary 
ſchemes. Experience, however, has proved that this idea was not 
merely chimerical ; for the Engliſh/conſtitution, a mixture of mo- 
© narchy, ariſtocracy' and democracy, has continued through ſeveral 
E eenturies, and ſeems to enjoy ſome advantages which others have 
not, That palladium of liberty, the trial by jury, was practiſed 
from the firſt records of any regular government amongſt them. 
By the ſingular conſtitution of theſe realms, the legiſlative power is 
| lodged in parliament, which is compoſed of the ſovereign, lords 
_ and commons collectively, and the executive power is in the hands 
; of the crown. E. 5 
The commons conſiſt of men of a certain property in the king- 
dom who have no ſeat in the houſe of lords. Every one of N 
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has a voice in parliament either perſonally or by his repreſentative. 


The counties therefore are repreſented by knights, elected * N 


proprietors of lands; and the cities and boroughs are repreſented 
by citizens and burgeſſes, choſen by the mereantile or ſuppoſed 
trading part of the;nation. Every member, however, though cho- 
ſen by one particular diſtrict, when elected and returned ſerves for 
the whole realm; ſor the end of his coming to parliament is not 
merely to ſerve his conſtituents, but alſo the conimonwealth. © This 
branch of the legiſlature had its beginning in the diſputes of the 
barons and kings of England for power. It was in the reign of 
Henry III. ſon of King John, they were firſt aſſembled in Parlia- 
ment; their ſpecific powers at that time were hardly aſcertained, 
but ſucceeding; kings thought it well to court the afteQions of the 
people, and countenance rhe commons; and this moſt eſſectually 
repreſſed the power of the barons, who had hitherto inſulted the 
ſovereigns, and harraſſed the country with perpetual wars. 4 
The lords are called ſpiritual and temporal; the former are the 
archbiſhops and biſhops, the latter conſiſt of all the peers of the 
realm. | . SID, 27 mg 
By comman law. and conſtitutional cuſtom, the crown, under 
certain limitations, is hereditary ſince the days of William the Con- 
queror ; before that time, eyen eſtates and bonours were not here - 
ditary. | niitezd 
is politics the king cannot himſelf be deemed guilty of any 


crime, the law taking no cognizance of his actions, but only in the 


perſons of his miniſters, if they infringe the laws of the land. le 
has many prerogatives.. He can levy war or make peace; neg6- 
tiate with foreign courts ; refuſe his aſſent to any bilt though it 
has paſſed both houſes ; convoke, adjourn, prorogue and diſſolve 
the Parliament; elect his own council; nominate all the great of- 
ficers of ſtate, of the houſhold, and of the nationally eſtabliſhed 
church; and he is accounted the fountain of horiour, from wheiuce 
all degrees of nobility and knighthood are deriv en. 
It is the peculiar privilege of the lords. to have the ſupreme ju- 


riſdiction over all other courts. The proceedings in their court 


are moſt expeditious, and from its ſentence there is no appeal. 
It is the Andifputable right, and privilege of the commons that 
all grants of ſubſidies and parliamentary aids ſhould begin in their 
houſe, and be firſt beſtowed by them. Us N 
Such are the conſtituent parts of a Britiſh parliament—the king, 
lords and commons; each of which is ſo neceflary, that the con- 
currence of all three is required to enaQ any new law which has 


power to bind the ſubject ; and as the. three colleQively form the 


ſupreme power, they can all together new model the conſtitution 


of the kingdom, the crown, and of parliaments themſelves. 
3. Officers, Courts, and Proceedings || The great officers of the 
crown are the following nine: The lords high ſteward, high chan- 
ecllor, high treaſurer, preſident of the council, privy ſeal, great 
' chamber 
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chamberlain, high eonſtable, marſhal and high admiral. But ſe- 
veral of theſe offices are now held by commiſſion, being deemed 
too important to be entruſted to any individual. 
be ſupreme courts of law are the Chancery, a court of equity 
next in dignity to the high court of parliament; the court of Kings 
Bench, in which all matters determinable between the king and his 
ſubjects are to be tried; the court of Common Pleas, which takes 
cognizance of all pleas between ſubjeQ and ſubject; and the court 
of Exchequer, inſtituted for the managing the revenues of the 
crown, and which poſſeſſes a power of deciding both according to 
Jaw and equity. | | | 
For the more effectual execution of the law, ſheriffs are annu- 
ally. appointed by the crown. It is the buſineſs of the ſheriff to 


execute the king's mandates, and all writs directed to him out of 


the king's courts of judicature ; to ſuperintend elections; to im- 
pannel juries ; to bring cauſes and malefaQors to trial; to fee all 
ſentences, as well civil as criminal, put in execution. He likewiſe 
collects public fines, diſtreſſes and amercements into the Exchequer, 
and makes payments out. As his office is judicial, he alſo keeps a 
court for the purpoſe. of hearing and determining all civil cauſes in 


the county under forty ſhillings, but which however is no court of 


record. The bailiffs are his officers, and he is himſelf the king's 


bailiff. | 
The coroner's office reſembles the ſheriff's, and when any ex- 
.ception' can be taken to the latter for partiality, he becomes the 
. ſheriff's ſubſtitute; for then the proceſs muſt be awarded to him 
inſtead of the ſheriff, for executing the king's writs. It is his 
-peculiar» buſineſs to make inqueſt, by means of a jury of neighbours, 
how and by whom any perſon came to a violent death, and to enter 
it on record as a plea of the crown. +. 
]juſtices of the peace are alſo appointed in every by the 
kings ſpecial commiſſion, the principal of whom cuſtoz rotu- 

lorum or keeper of the records of the county. To them is entruſted 
the power of putting in execution great part of the ſtatute laws re- 


lative to the poor, highways, felonies, &c. &c. and of examining 


and committing to,priſon ſuch perſons as are found guilty of break- 
ing or diſturbing the peace, and diſquieting the king's ſubjects. 
Conſtables are the next officers appointed for keeping the peace. 
They can impriſon offenders till they are brought before a juſtice ; 
and it is their duty ro execute, in their reſpective diſtricts, every 
1 directed to them from any magiſtrate or a bench of 
Juitices. ; | 
The ſurveyors of the highways and overſeers of the poor are 


- officers appointed by ſtatute, whoſe names import their duty or 


office. | | | 
Tbe civil government in cities is ſomething different from that 
of the counties, being directed according to their reſpective char 
ters granted by different princes; with this limitation, that all 11 
1 | Cauicy 
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cauſes may be removed from their courts to the higher ones; and 
all capital offences are committed to the judges at the affizes. ' Some 
cities are counties of themſelves, and chuſe their own ſheriffs, 
The mayor, aldermen and burgefles colleQively make the corpo- 
ration of the city, and in their court of judicature the mayor pre- 
ſides as judge. ? * 1 N 
Incorporated boroughs are governed almoſt after a ſimilar man- 
ner; ſome of them by a mayor, and others by two bailiffs only; 
all which, during their mayoralty or magiſtracy are juſtices of the 
peace within their reſpeQive liberties. | | 
For the better government of villages, the lords of the ſoil or 
manor have generally a power to hold courts called leet and baron, 
where their tenants attend, in order to obtain juſtice. The buſineſs 
of courts, leet is chiefly to prevent and puniſh nuiſances ; and at 
courts baron, the conveyances and alienations of the copyhold te- 
nants are enrolled, and themſelves admitted to their eſtates on a 
deſcent or purchaſe. . 
| There are other courts alſo beſides thoſe of the civil law. Theſe 
are the marine, military and eceleſiaſtical courts. : 
The court of admiralty decides all cauſes that ariſe at ſea out 
of the juriſdiction of a county. The lord high admiral or com- 
miſſion for that office is the ſupreme judge of it, and acts by 
deputy. | \ , 
The court martial is for -puniſhing deſertion, mutiny and other 
offences of foldiers and officers. In this court the delinquent has 
not the benefit of a jury, and in time of war the king has a moſt 
abſolute and arbitrary power in it. 127 
In the national profeſſion, or political eftabliſhment of worſhip, 
eccleſiaſtical courts and officers are various. PER -: 
The officers in the church of England are the king at the head in 
ſucceſſion to the pope, the archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, 


reQors or vicars, deacons and curates, wardens, clerks and ſextons, 


&. Their higheſt court is the convocation, which is the national 
ſynod. This aſſembly is convoked with every new parliament ; 
and its buſineſs is to conſider the ſtate of their church, to frame 
canons, and to call their clerical delinquents to account. But hav- 
ing filled the nation with diſorder by their violent debates, and 
attempted, in the reign of Queen Anne, and at the commencement 
of that of George I. to raiſe their powers to a height inconſiſtent 
with the conſtitution, the crown was obliged to exert its prerogative 
of convoking the members and diflolving them at pleaſure ; and 
ſince that time they have never been permitted to fit long enough 
to deliberate on any affairs of importance. The convocation is di- 
vided into two houſes ; the higher is an aſſembly of archbiſhops 
— the lower is compoſed of the deans, archdeacons and 
profues, | | 
The court of arches in London, ſo called from the arches of 
Mary Le-Bow, where it was formerly held, is the moſt ancient 
| | conſiſtory 
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conſiſtory of the province of Canterbury, and to this all appeals 
from the judgment of. the inferior eccleſiaſtical courts are uſually 
made. The judge, who is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
dean of the arches, fits without any aſſeſſors, and determines cauſes 
without a jury. He takes cognizance of appeals, and proceſſes are 
returnable before him in the common hall of the doctors com- 
mons. - The pleaders and ſolicitors of this court are called adyo- 
cates and proctors; the former are doctors of the civil law, and 
by the ſtatutes of the court, the pleadings and petitions ought to 
be both in Latin. The court of audience has nearly the ſame 
authority with the preceding, and to this the archbiſhop's chance 
was formerly joined. The prerogative court is one of thoſs 
wherein wills are proved and adminiſtrations taken out. The 
court of peculiars relates to certain pariſhes which have a juriſ- 
diction among themſelves for the probate of wills, and are therefore 
exempt from the biſhop's court. The court of delegates receives 
its name from its being compoſed of commiſſioners, delegated by 
the royal commiſſion, but is no ſtanding court. Every biihop has 
alſo a court of his own, called the conſiſtory court; and ey 
archdeacon, as well as the dean and chapter of every cathedral, have 
their reſpective courts. 

The national eceleſiaſtic eſtabliſhment of Ireland is the ſame as 
that of England. | 

- Cauſes are uſually brought into theſe courts either by citation, 
or by the preſentment of their church-wardens. The parties are 
called the promovent and impugnant; and when the latter has 
appeared to the citation, the foriner gives in his libel or charge, and 
proſecutes it in a plenary or in a ſummary way. The impugnant 
then gives in his anſwer, and witneſſes are examined and iſſue 
joined, and the cauſe tried and a decree made. | 

In civil courts when the plaintiff commences an action, if the 
jury finds a bill of indictment, the court orders the ſheriff to take 
the body of the defendant, or bail for his appearance. The plain- 
tiff then declares upon his action, and the defendant makes his plea ; 
after which the bill may be amended, or there may be a reply to 
the plea, and a rejoinder to that reply, &c. till the cauſe is brought 
to an iſſue, in fact to be tried by a jury; or in law, to be tried by 
a conſultation of judges, when judgment is given, and if not laid 
aſide is enrolled and execution iſſued, &c. | 

Chancery (from whence the King's writ. or letter is iſſued for the 

ſummoning of parliament) was inſtituted to moderate the rigour of 
the other courts that are tied to the ſtrict rules of common law. 
The ſuit commences by bill, and proceedings in other courts are 
ſtopped by an injunQtion ; then a ſubpœna iſſues to bring in the 
defendant, and he muſt appear by his fix-clerk to give in his an- 
ſwer. The plaintiff files his exceptions to it, and it is referred to 
a maſter of chancery to judge if it be a ſufficient anſwer. The 
plaintiff replies, and the defendant rejoins, and witneſſes are heard 


and 
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and' examined, and the cauſe ſet down for a hearing and heard, 
and a decree is made and a writ of execution is iſſued. | 

The government of the kirk of Scotland is in the hands of 
miniſters and elders ; they have deacons alſo, whoſe buſineſs is 
much the ſame as that of wardens in the church of England. 
They have alſo their teinds or tithes, and alſo judicial courts as 
in epiſcopal eſtabliſhments. The courts eſtabliſhed by law are the 
four following, viz. kirk ſeſſions, preſbyteries, provincial ſynods, 
and above all, a national or general aſſembly. This eſtabliſhment, 
at various periods, proved ſo tyrannical over the people, having the 

wer of the greater and leſſer excommunication, which were at- 
tended by a forfeiture of eſtate, and ſometimes of life, that the 
kirk ſeſſions and other bodies have been abridged of many of their 
dangerous powers. The eccleſiaſtical order and government in the 
kirk of Scotland, however, ſeems far more impartial than that of 
epiſcopacy. None of their livings exceed two hundred pounds a 
year, few fall ſhort of ſixty, and none are leſs than fifty. 

They are called Preſbyterians from their maintaining that the 
government of the church, appointed in the New Teſtament, was 
bv preſbyteries, that is, ſay they, by miniſters and ruling elders, 
aſſociated for its government and diſcipline ;z and accordingly none 
of their ecclefiaſtics, conſidered as an individual, has an authorita- 
tive juriſdiction over another. Juriſdiction is competent for them 
only when they a c in a collective body, or as a court of judicature ; 
ard then there is a ſubordination of one court to another, or appeals 
from the inferior to the ſuperior courts. 

4. Religious profeſſions.] Beſides theſe profeſſions, which have a 
political eſtabliſnment, and whoſe powers are interwoven with thoſe 
of the civil conſtitution, there are numerous other focieties which 
exiſt in their religious capacity independent of the ſtate z to deſcribe 
all theſe would be to give the hiſtory of almoſt every modern pro- 
feſhon of the Chriftian religion. It would be difficult even to tell the 
names of theſe yarious ſocieties. They are called by the general 
names of Papiſts or Roman Catholics, independents of various kinds, 
Seceders, who are burghers or anti-burghers, Anabaptiſts or Baptiſts, 
Methodiſts, Moravians, or the Brethrens Unity, and Quakers or + 
Friends. There are other more minute diſtinctions made among 
this multitude of opinions, under names which import the different 
leaders which have been followed, the opinions embraced, or the 
charges of hereſy which have been often very liberally beſtowed, as 
thoſe of Lutherans, Calviniſts, Arminians, Sandymanians, &c. 
Unitarians, I rinitarians, Predeſtinarians, Antinomians, Arians, So- 
einians, &c. #4 

5. Revenue.) The clear net produce of the ſeveral branches of 
the revenue of Great Britain, after payment of all charges of col 


lecting and management, amounts annually to upwards of eight 


millions; beſides two millions and a half raifed annually at an 
average by the land and malt tax. Such immenſe ſums, it might 


naturally 
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naturally be ſuppoſed, would be equal to any national exigence ; 
but they are almoſt entirely applied to the diſcharge of the intereſt 
of the money raiſed on government ſecurities; or, in other words, 
the national debt. This debt, which has been continually accumy- 
lating ſince the revolution, amounts at preſent to the ſum of two 
hundred millions, ſterling, and upwards; for the payment of the 
Intereſt of which, and the charges of management, nearly eight 
millions, ſterling, are annually required. 

The national debt derived its origin from a mode of finance 
adopted ſoon after the acceſſion of William III. From ſeveral ex- 
penſive wars and political engagements about that æra, the expences 
of government were increaſed to an unuſual degree, inſomuch that 
it was deemed dangerous to raiſe all the expences of any one year 
by taxes to be levied within that ſpace of time, leſt the unaccuſtomed 
weight of them ſhould create murmurs among the people. It was 
therefore projected to anticipate the revenues of poſterity, by bor- 
rowing immenſe ſums for the current ſervice of the ſtate, and to 
lay no more taxes on the ſubje& than would ſuffice to pay the annual 
Intereſt of the ſums ſo borrowed ; thus converting the principal into 
a new ſpecies of property, transferable from one perſon to another 
at any time, and in any quantity. Such was the foundation of 
what is now called the national debt; for a few long annuities, 
, created in the reign of Charles II. by no means deſerve that appel- 
lation. 

+ The clear net produce of the ſeveral branches of the revenue of 
Ireland, after payment of all charges of collecting and management, 
does now amount annually to one million. The national debt is 
rather more than two millions. In the reign of Charles II. the 
revenues here being all made perpetual, the parliament was diſ- 
ſolved; and during the ſpace of twenty-ſix years no parliament ſat 
in Ireland until the year 1692, when the increaſe of the civil and 
military eftabliſhments, and other charges of government, having 
conſiderably exceeded the produce of the hereditary revenue, the 
crown found it neceſſary to call upon parliament for further ſup- 
plies, which being granted on articles ſubject at the time to here- 
ditary duties, were called additional duties, and their produce was 
given for one, two or three years only, and renewed every ſeſſion, 
without further extenſion, until after the rebellion in 1715, when 
the commons of Ireland paſſed a vote of credit for the ſum of 
50,0001. to enable government to put the kingdom into a poſture 
of deſence againſt the invaſion it was then threatened with. This 
vote of credit is confidered as the origin of the national debt in 
this kingdom, and it was to be raiſed by loan, bearing an annual 
intereſt ; certain duties were afterwards granted to defray that 
intereſt and fink the principal; theſe duties have increafed or de- 
creaſed from time to time as the debt has riſen or fallen, and are 
diſtinguiſhed in the public accounts under the title of loan duties. 


6. Forces] 
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6. Forces.) In time of war, and particularly in the laſt, the 
land-forces of theſe kingdoms, natives and foreigners, have amounted 
with the militia to 177,000, excluſive of the volunteer affociations 
in Ireland, which amounted to 40,000, and were independent of 
government, yet offered to co-operate with them when an imme- 
diate invaſion was apprehended. The complement of ſeamen was 

,000. | | 
* Territories.) Beſides their own native iſles, the Engliſh lay 
claim to very extenſive continental territories and iflands in Afia 
and America, they have ſettlements alſo on the coaſts of Africh, 
and hold Gibraltar from the kingdom of Spain, and ſome iſles on 
the French coaſt *. In the ſettlements abroad, the people loſe 
the privileges they inherit at home, they are under the government 
of the Britiſh legiſlature, and have no repreſentatives therein; this 
alſo is the lot of the iſle of Man; and it was but lately that the people 
of Ireland obtained the privileges and freedom of citizens, according 
to the Engliſh conſtitution or magna charta : till near the cloſe of 
the laſt war, the aQs of the Britiſh parliament declared that the 
kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubordinate to, and dependent on, 
the imperial crown of Great Britain, as being inſeparably united 
thereto, thoſe vindictive laws however are now aboliſhed, and the 
people of Ireland enjoy the ſame privileges as the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. ; 

After this general ſketch of the Britiſh iſles, we may now conſider 
them under their diviſions. 

Great-Britain, the largeſt, moſt populous, rich and fertile iſland 
in Europe, is ſuppoſed to have had its name from the word Brit, 
ſignifying painted or ſtained ; becauſe the ancient inhabitants painted 
their bodies to give them a more martial appearance. It includes 
England, Scotland, Wales and Berwick upon Tweed. | 


* The following comparative view of European ſhipping, uncertain as it 
muſt neceſſarily be, may give us ſome idea of the foreign trade of the Engliſh 
and of other nations. Suppoſe the ſhipping of Europe to be divided into 
twenty parts, then 

Great Britain is computed to have - - - 6 
United Provinces — | | 5 
Denmark, Sweden and Ruſſia - - - — 2 
German Empire and Auſtrian Netherlands E ICs 
France - - - - - - 1 

2 

I 


Spain and Portugal - 
Italy and other Parts of Europe - - - 


SECTION 
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EnGLAnD and WaALEs. 


England lies between fifty and fiſty- ſix degrees north latitude, 
and between two degrees/Eaſt and fix degrees twenty minutes Weſt 
Jongitude. It is bounded on the North, by Scotland ; on the Eaſt 
by the German ocean z/on the South by the Engliſh channel, and 
on the Weſt by the Iriſh ſea. 

1. Diviſions.) England has been differently divided at different 
periods of time. When the Romans were maſters of this country 
they divided it into 


1. Britannia Prima, IB AS the Southern parts of the king- 
dom. 


2. Britannia Secunda, tos the Weſtern parts, together 
with Wales. 

3. And Maxima Cæſarienſis, which reached from the Trent as 
far Northward as the wall of Severus berween Newcaſtle 


and Carliſle, and in ſome parts as far as that of Adrian 
between the Forth and the Clyde. 


After the Saxons became maſters of England, they divided it 
Into ſeven unequal parts, which they called kingdoms ; each leader 
appropriating to himſelf thoſe parts which he had either conquered 
himſelf, or been the chief inſtrument in reducing. It is ſuppoſed 


to have received its name from Anglen, a province of Denmark 
whence theſe adventurers came. 


Saxon Heyranchy. 


Kingdoms, comprehending the Counties of 


1. Kewrt. Kent. 

2 S0UTH-SAXQNS. Suſſex. Surry. 

3. EASsT-AxGLEs. 9 Suffolk, Cambridge, Ille of 
4. WzsST Saxoxs. * nh Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, 
— | | Wilts, Hants, Berks. 

5. NoxgTHUMBERLAND. Lancaſter, York, Durham, Cumber- 


land, Weſtmoreland, Northumber- 
had. and Scotland to the Frith of 
| Edinburgh. 
“. EAsTSAxoxs. . Middleſex, and part of Hert- 
| $27 ord. 


| 7. MeRcla. 
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7. Mexcla. Glouceſter, Hereford, Worceſter, Warwick, 
Leiceſter, Rutland, Northampton, Lincoln, 
Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, 
Stafford, Derby, Salop, Nottingham, Cheſter, 
and the other part of Hertford. 


About the year 890, Alfred the Great divided England into 
counties, which with ſome little alteration, continue to this day 
and is generally called the modern diviſion of England into counties 
and the ſix circuits. 


HOME CIRCUIT. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
Ess Ex. Chelmsford, Colcheſter Harwich, Malden, 
| Saffron Walden, Bocking, Braintree, Strat- 
ford. 
HexTFORD. Hertford, St. Alban's, Royſton, Ware, Hitchen, 


Baldock, Biſhops - Storford, Berkhamſted, 
Hemſted, Barnet. 

KenT. Maidftone, Canterbury, Chatham, Rocheſter, 
Greenwich, Dover, Deal, Woolwich, Grave- 
ſend, Deptford, Feverſham Dartford, Rom- 
ney, Sandwich, Sheerneſs, Tunbridge, Mar- 
gate, Milton. 

SURRY. Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, Croydon, 
Epſom, Richmond, Wandſworth, Batterſea, 
"Putney, Farnham, Godalmin, Bagſhor, Eg- 
ham, Darking. 

SUSSEX. Chicheſter, Lewis, Horſham, Rye, Eaſt-Grin- 
ſtead, Arundel, Brighthelmſtone, New Shore- 
ham, Perworth, Middlehurſt, n Battle, 
Winchelſea. 


N ORT OL R Een 


Bucks. Ayleſbury, Buckingham, High - Wickham, 
Great Marlow, Newport Pagnel, Stony 

| Stratford. ; 

Be bronx, Bedford, Ampthill, Woburn, Dunſtable, Luton, 
Biggleſwade. 


Hotrinon ds: Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, St. Noets, 
| Godmancheſter, Ramſey, Yaxley. ; 
CamprinGe, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Wiſbich, Roy- 
ſton. 


SUFFOLK. 


oO a R 11 
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Counties. © Chief Towns. 
SUFFOLK. Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoſtoff, Woodbridge, 
| | Aldborough, Bungay, Southwold, Brandon, 
Haleſworth, Milden - Hall, Frumlingham, 
Lavenham, Hudley, Stratford, Long Strat- 
ford, Eafterbergholt, Beccles, part of New. 
| | market. 

NorFoLE. Norwich, Thetford, Lynn, Yarmouth, Dear- 

ham, Falkenham, Wooton, Worſted. | 


OXFORD CIRCUIT. 


Oxon. Oxford, Banbury, Chipping - Norton, Henly, 
Burford, Whitney, Tame, Woodſtock, Dor- 

| 25 cheſter. 
Be Rks. Reading Abingdon, Windſor, Wallingford, 


Newberry, Maidenhead, Hungerford, Fa- 
ringdon, Wantage, Packenham. 
 GLovcesTerR. Glouceſter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter, Blackley, 
Durſley, Leechlade, Cambden, Newham, 
Stow, Tetbury, Sudbury, Wotton, Marſh- 
field, part of Briſtol. . | 
WoRrcEeSTER. Worceſter, Eveſham, Bewdley, Droitwich, 
Stowerbridge, Kidderminſter, Bromſgrove, 
Perſhore, Tidbury. 
MonmovuTH. Monmouth, Abergavenny, Carleon, Chepſtow, 
: 9 Newport, Pontipool. 
; | He RETORD. Hereford, Lempſter, Weobly, Kyniton, Roſs, 
| Pemb, Ledbury, Bromyard. | 
SALOP. Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Biſhop-caftle, 
Whitchurch, Wenlock, Wem, Newport, 
| Oſweſtry. | 
STAFFORD. Stafford, Litchfield, Newcaſtle-under-line, Bur- 
ton, Pembridge, Wolverhampton, Stow, 
Rugely, Stone, Utoxeter. 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 


WARWICK. Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, Stratford 
upon Avon, Atherton, Coleſhill, Tamworth, 
Nuneaton, Aulceſter. 


Le iczs TER. Leiceſter, Melton- Mowbray, Aſhby de la Zouch, 
3 Boſworth, Harborough. 
Dzxpy, Derby, Cheſterfield, Wirkſworth, Aſhbourne, 


Balſover, Buxton, Bakewell. 
Norrixc hau. Nottingham, Newark, Redford, Southwell, 
| 2 Mansfield, Workſop, Blithe, Tuxford. 

. Lixcolx. 
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Counties ii Towns. —** 


LincoLN. Lincoln, Boſton, Stamford, Grantham, Grimſby, 
| Gainſborough, Spalding, Stanton, Horncaſtle, 
Croyland, New Sleaford, Louth. 

RUTLAND. Oakham, Uppingham. 

NoxTHAMPTON, Northampton, Peterborough, Brackley, Daven- 
try, Oundle, Towceſter, Rothwell, Welling- 
borough, Higham Ferrers, — 
Kettering, Thrapſton. 


WESTERN CIRCUIT. 


Hanrs. "Wincheſter, Southampton, Portſmouth, An- 
dover, Baſingſtoke, Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, 
Lymington, Ringwood, Rumſey, Arlesford, 

: Newport, Yarmouth, and Cowes in the Ifle 
of Wight. 

WilTS Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, Malmſbury, 
Wilton, Warminſter, Chippingham, Crick-' 

| lade, Trowbridge, Bradford, Calne. 

DoxksET. Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborn, Shafteſbury, Pool, 

| Blandford, Bridgeport, Weymouth, Alevoome, 

| Wiaburn, Wareham. 

SOMERSET. Bath, Wells, part of Briſtol, Taunton, Bridge- 
water, Wincanton, llcheſter, Watchet, Mine- 
head, Milborn Port, Glaſtonbury, Dulverton, 
Wellington, Dunfter, Somerton, Yeovil, 
Axbridge, Chard, Bruton, Shepton-Mallet, 
Froom, Croſcombe. | 

Devon. Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Biddeford, Ti- 

i: verton, Dartmouth, Taviſtock, Oakhampton, 
Topſham, Honiton, Aſhburton, Crediton, 
+ Torrington, Moulton, I otneſs, Azminſter, 


Plympton, IIfracomb. 
ConnwaLL. Launceſton, Falmouth, Truro, Saltaſh, Bod- 
myn, St. Ives, Padftow, Tregony, P owey, 
7 Penryn, Kellington, Leſtwithiel, Leſkard, | 


Helſton, Redruth, Penzance. 
NORTHERN SIe 


ö 

Youx, York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Rippon, 
| Pontefract, Hull, Richmond, Scarborough, 
Malton, Sheffield, Doncaſter, Whitby, North- 
allerton, Sherbourn, Bradford, "Fadcafter, 
Borough-bridge, Giſborough, Heydon, Pick- 
ering, Wetherby, Beverly, Burlington, Hew- 
den, 7 Wag gh, Barneſly, Skipton, Rip- 

ley, Yaru 
Dunn. 


— 
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Counties; Chief Towns. 
Dvuxnan. Dick; Stockton, Sunderland, Stanhope, Bar- 
| nard - Caſtle, Hartlepool, Awkland, Dar. 
8 . lington. 
NoxThHumBER- Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Berwick Tinmouth, 
and. : ; a Alnwick, Hexham, North-Shields, 
ooller. 


Laxcas TER, Lancaſter, Mancheſter, Preſton, Liverpool, War. 
rington, Clithero, Ormſkirk, Wigan, Roch« 
dale, Kirkham, Hornby, Poulton, Bury, 

Hawkſhead, Newton. 

We STMORELAND. Appleby, Kendal, Lonſdale, Burton, Amble- 
ſide, Kirbyſteven, Ortan, Brough, Milthrope. 

CumBexrLanD. Carliſle, Cockermouth, Whitehaven, Penrith, 
Keſwick, Brampton, Holm, Egremont, Long- 
town, Ravenglaſs, Wigton, Workington, 
Keſwick, Ireby, Allonby, Maryport, Har- 

rlington. 
Middleſex being the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of judicature is 
not comprehended in any circuit ; nor is Cheſhire, as being a county 


| palatine. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
MippLESsEx. London, Weſtminſter, Uxbridge, Brentford, 
Barnet, Highgate, Hamſtead, Kenſington, 
Staines, Enfield, Edgworth, Hackney, Hamp- 
ton-Court, Chelſea. 
CuzsTER. Cheſter, Namprwich, Macclesfield, Congleton, 
| Northwich, Frodiſham, Stockport, Sandwich, 


Middlewich, Malpas, Knu ord, Wirleach, 
Hautſon. | 


CIRCUITS or WALES. 


NoxrR EasT Cixcvir. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
Frinr. Flint, St. Aſaph, Holywell, Caerwys. 
'DenBrGn. - Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthin. 
MonTcomtry. Montgomery, Llanidlos, Llanvylin, Machynleth, 
A Welchpool. 
Noxrn Wesr Cixcuir. 
. ANGLESEY. Beaumaris, Llanrickmead, Holyhead, New- 
| burgh. 


Carrnaxvon, Bangor, Caernarvon, Aberconway, pullilly. 
Mg ioxnzrx, 5 * Haerlech. 


SouTH 


2 


1 


Soura-Eavr Cmeuir. d 


Counties. : © ; Chi f Towns. 
RAbxo R. N Preſtein and Knighton. 
BRE cox. Brecknock, Bealt and Hay. 


GLanozcan. Llandaff, Cardiff, Conbridge, S0 0 | 


and Penriſe. 


Sourn-Wzsr Cirxcvir. 


PEMBROKE. St. David's, Haverfordweſt, Pembroke, run 
Milfordhaven, Kilganing, Newport, Tenb 
Whiſton. 
CAarDIGAN. Cardigan, Aberiſtwyth, Llanbador St. Peter, and 
Tregaron. * 
CarRmarTHEN, Caermarthen, Kidwelly, Llandilovawr, Llancby, 
| Llangharn and Llamindovery. 
| In ExGLand. there are | 
49 counties, which ſend to parliament 80 — 
25 cities (Ely none, London four) —  $5o citizens. 
167 boroughs, two each  - ul - 334 burgeſſes. 


5 boroughs (Abington, Banbury, Bewdley, 


Higham+Ferrers, nn one each 5 burgeſſes. 


2 univerſities = „ e 
8 Cinque ports (Haſtings, Dewar, Sandwich, 

Romney, Hythe, and their three depen- 

dants, Rye, Winchelſea and two 

each 


b 4 * 
2 n 
— 16 barons... . 


watts Warns. | 2788 1 

12 counties 12 knights. 

12 boroughs, (Pembroke te, Merionerh none) 1 

one each 121 12 burgeſſes. 
een e A 

33 ſhires e 30 knights.” 

67 cities and boroughs - 3 245688 burgelles. 

Tol! e | 


2. Climate, Soil par; 1 Produ8ions. 1 The PEP as froni 


the ſurrounding ſea render, the air humid, and the weather change- 
able, but prevent the./ extremities of heat and cold experienced on 
the continent, and clothe the ground with a, perpetual verdure. 


1 in different parts is yariouſly diverſified, and in ſome , 
laces is arg in others ſhallow ; but whatever be its nature and 


gliſh huſbandman well knows how to convert it, to his 
IT world has euren ecke 0 2a 


Bb —_— | 


F 
(| 
| 
' 
' 
ö 
j 
' 
' 
| 


| crows, rooks, ravens, magpies, jackdaws, jays, blackbirds, 
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degree of perfection than the Engliſh... Beſides the great variety of 


eſculent plants which are produced here for the uſe of man and 
brute, hemp and flax, with woad and madder for dying, are cult. 
vated in England. The counties of Kent, Surry, Eſſex and Hamy. 
ſhire produce the largeſt quantities of haps, which now make a very 
conſiderable article of trade: Saffron is produced chiefly in Eſſex, 
Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire, and eſteemed the beſt in the world. 
Soon after the Norman conqueſt England abounded with foreſts, 
It was the barbarous temper of the Conqueror to prefer his own 
diverſions to the peace and convenience of the inhabitants, and 
accordingly many extenſive tracts of cultivated land and towns were 
Jaid waſte, to make room for foreſts for the King and his nobles 
to hunt in. The number of them was ſixty- nine, but they are now 


reduced to a very few, the principal of which are Windſor Foreſt, 


New Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, and the Foreſt of Sherwood. 
Theſe large tracts of land formerly abounded with oak, beech, 
maple, poplar, elm, cheſnut, walnut trees, &c. but from the little 
care that is taken to plant young trees as the old ones are cut 
down, it has been feared that this maritime nation will be deſtitute 
of 3 N for ſhip-building. | 

3. Attimals.] There are very few animals peculiar to England. 
The bull-dog, the maſtiff and the cock however are here remarkable 
for their courage and fierceneſs, which they are obſerved to loſe 
when" carried to other countries; and their horſes are the fineſt in 
the world both for fpeed and ſtrength—It would be well their 
improvements in the breed of theſe animals were founded on more 
humane and virtudus principles. The Enghſh oxen are large and 
fat; the ſheep are of two kinds, one bred in the Downs and up- 
land paſtures, the other on the lowlands of Eſſex and Lincolnſhire; 
the fleſh of the former breed is preferred, and the fleeces of the 
latter. - It is computed that there are no leſs than eight millions 
of fleeces, annually ſhorn in England. The other quadrupeds are 
affes, cows, deer, Hogs, hares, rabbits, foxes, ſquirrels, eats, ot- 


ters, badgers, hedgehogs, moles, &c.; formerly wolves were very 
numerous, e 


% 


The birds are nearly the ſame as in other parts of Europe, v1. 
rurkeys,” peacocks, common poultry, as egeks, pullets, capons, 
ſwans, ducks, pigeons, &c. The wild kinds are buſtards, wild 
geeſe, brent geeſe, wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plovers, pheaſants, par- 
tridges, woodcocks, growle, quail, ſnipes, wood pigeons, land- 
rails, hawks of various Kinds, kites, bazzards, herons, bitterns, 


thraſhes, nightingales, * goldfinches, bullfnches; chaffinches, lin- 
nets, larks, e e with a vaſt variety of other fmall 
birds. The Corniſh chough, and · the wheat ear, are ſuppoſed to be 
peculiar to England; the former is found plemiſally in Cornual, 
and the latter, which is equal to the ortolan in the delicacy of it 


fleſh and flavour, in Suſſex. 
i Witk 


2 A 


* 


With regard to fiſh, few countries in the world have à greater 
variety. The rivers and ponds abound in ſalmon, trout, eels, pike, 
carp, tench, barbel, perch, gudgeons, ſmelts, roach, dace, plaice, 
flounders and craw fiſh. In ſome of the lakes of Wales, and in 
Winandermeer in Weſtmoreland, is found a very delicate fiſh. called 
a char; it is of the trout kind, and thought to be peculiar to 
England. The ſurrounding ſeas are full of cad, mackarel, mullets, 
baſe, guardfiſh, haddock, whitings, herrings, pilchards, ſkate, 
turbot, ſoles, hollybuts, of which the moſt famous fiſhery is on 
the coaſts of Cornwall and Devonſhire, and what are preferred to 
all others by the voluptuous, john-dortes and mullets. Shell-fifh 


are alſo found in plenty, as lobſters, crabs, prawns, ſhrimps,'oyſ- 


ters, ſcallops, cockles, muſcles, wilks, periwinkles,. &c. The 
coaſts are ſometimes viſited by whales, and by vaſt numbers 
porpoiſes. In ſome parts a few ſeals are ſeen upon the rocks, but 
not frequently. Lori} I oe oth] 
The principal reptiles of this country are vipers, ſnakes and 
worms; and the inſets, bees, humble bees, hornets, waſps; ants, 
gnats, flies in great variety, and many other inſets common to the 


other parts of Europe. | 


4. Mineral Produftions and Water.) Copper, lead, iron and 
coal are found. in many of the counties of England add or black- 
lead only in Cumberland, where the mine is opened once in about 
ſeven years to ſupply the reſt of the world. But the tin mines of 
Cornwall and Devonſhire are the moſt valuable“; the miners alone 
amount to one hundred thouſand men. This metal, beſides its en- 
riching the proprietors, affords a conſiderable revenue to the Prince 
of Wales, who is alſo Duke of Cornwall. and an important article of 
trade to the Engliſh in almoſt every market of the known. world. 
The mundic found in the Corniſh tin mines was of no walue till 
the beginning of the preſent century, when Gilbert Clarke -diſto- 
yered a method of ſmelting, of it, and nau it brings in t50,c001; 
annually. No gold mines have hitherto been diſcovered in Eng- 


land, but ſmall quantities of that metal have been found in the 


Corniſh tin ore. There are ſeveral ſilver mines in Devonſhire, but 
they have not been worked for many years, though they produced 
ſexen hundred pounds of ſine ſilver in the year 1295.0 

Fuller's earth is found in ſeveral counties, and is found ſo neceſ. 


ary for the woollen manufacture that the exportation of it is 
Marble, ſlate, fnekione, and a great quantit of other uſeful ſab- 


s, are found in the mines and quarries of England. | 
There are many medicinal waters in England; the principal are 
the hot-baths of Bath and Briſtol in Somerſerfhire, and thoſe of 


Buxton in Derbyſhire ; the mineral waters of Scarborough, Har- 
. towgate, Tunbridge, Dulwich, Epſom and Acton. 
' YO 3.34 
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It is remarkable they were known ſeveral centuries before the chriſtian 
ra, and have conſtantly been worked ever ſince that remote period of time. 
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5. Face e the Country, Monntains, Rivers and Lakes.} What. 


ever advantages other countries may derive from luxuriancy of foi}, 
England thrives by the hand of induſtry, and exhibits ſcenes chear- 
ful and warm. Flouriſhing cities and thriving towns, chearful yi}. 
lages and comfortable cottages, with ſurrounding fields and meads, 
vallies and hills, and plains and downs, yellow with corn, preen in 
perpetual verdure, or ſpeckled with thouſands of flocks and herds, 
diverſify the proſpect. In the ports are feen veſſels fraught with 
the produce of every climate, or bearing hence in Exchange the 
curious manufactures of England. Unnumbered are the diviſions 
into which the country is interſected by roads, rivers and canals ; 
in the latter are ſeen boats paſſing and repafting; on the roads the 
ponderous waggons labour along, and the lighter vehicles of conve- 
nience or pleaſure drive rattling over the grounds both night and 
da ing 4 + | k 

The mountains of England ſeem diminutive if compared with 
the Andes, the Atlas or the Alps. The principal ones are the 
Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Skiddaw, Der- 
went-Fells, the Wrynoſe and Lanvellin in Cumberland, the Wolds 
in Yorkſhire, the Wrekin in Shropſhire, and the Cheviot hills on 
the borders of Scotland. But beſides theſe there are many lofty 
hills, generally called Downs, ſcattered over the whole country, 
ſome. of them forming. long ridges or chains, as the Cheltern hills 
in Bucks, the Malvern, hills in Worceſterſhire, the Corfwold hills 
in Glauceſterſhire,: and the South Downs in Suffex. ; | 
England is well watered with rivers, which beantify the land- 
ſcape, fertilifs the ſoil, and forward the buſineſs of manufactures 
and commerce; the principal are the Thames, the Medway, the 
Severn, the Trent, the Ouſe, the Tyne, the Tees, the Avon, the 
Eden, the Derwent, the Ribble, the Merſey and the De. 
The lakes of England are but few, though it appears from hiſ- 
tory, and indeed in fome- places from the face of the country, that 
meres and fens have been very frequent in England till drained and 
converted into arable land by induſtry. The chief lakes now re- 
maining are Soham mere, Wittleſea mere, and Ramſey mere in the 
iſle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, All theſe. meres in rainy ſeaſons 


are overflowed, and form a lake of forty or fifty miles in circumfe- 
rence: / In Weſtmoreland Winander mere is ten miles long and 


two broad, and very deep and clear; and in the mountainous parts 
- Cumberland there are many large and beautiful broadwaters or 

es. 41106 JÞ3 N , 9% 

6. Manufacturer and Commerce.) England is ſuperior to every 
other nation of the world in the variety and excellence of its 
woollen manufacture. This is accounted the ſtaple trade of the 
kingdom, and in the houſe of Lords the Chancellor, with the 
great - ſeal and mace lying by him, ſits before the throne: on the firſt 


of the woolpacks, which, from an ancient cuſtom, are laid acroſs 


the room. Its cotton and filk works are alſo very . 


I 
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The yearing of ſtockings was firſt invented and is now very ex- 


renſively carried on in this country. Paper is likewiſe made in 
almoſt every part of the kingdom, and there are but few towns 
without their manufactures of hats. In the making of porcelain 
and delpht ware many thouſands are conſtantly employed; they are 
runs in the execution of theſe beautiful. wares, and theſe are 


exported not only to the different countries of Europe and Ame» 


rica, but even to the Eaſt Indies; and ſuch is the- excellence and 
ingenuity of the artificers of metals, that were we willing to ad 

the mythology of the ancients we might ſay that Vulcan had fixed 
upon England as his eſpecial place of reſidence. Sheffield and 
Birmingham have long been famous for their hard-wares, but theſe 


manufactures are not cenfined to theſe two 17 towns. Arti- 


ficers-in braſs and iron are to be found all over the country, and 
whether we regard their maſſive or minute works, the ponderous 
apparatus of ſhips, mills, &c. or the ſmaller conveniences of clocks, 
watches, &c. we may alike admire their abilities and improve- 
ments. Beſides all theſe there are various other manufactures too 
numerous to mention here. "Theſe, the Produce of their mines, as 
iron, lead, tin, copper, pit-coal, copperas, allum, &c. their cattle, 
(eſpecially their horſes, which form a principal article of commerce) 
corn, butter, cheeſe, pork, beef, biſcuit, &c. and the productions 
of their fiſheries, form the exports of this trading nation. 


England did not begin to feel its conſequence as a commercial 


nation 'till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. That Princeſs firſt open- 
ed the eyes of her ſubjects to the advantages which their fituation 
naturally held out to them, and generally the efforts of her, ſuc- 
ceſſors have been directed to the ſame end. 57 
During the infancy of foreign commerce it was judged expedient 
to grant excluſive charters to particular bodies or corporations of 
men, hence the Eaſt India, South Sea, Hudſon's Bay, Turkey, 
Ruſha and Royal African Companies firſt took their riſe ; but the 
trade to Turkey, Ruſſia and Africa are now laid open; and it is 
the opinion of ſome, that if commercial reſtrictions were entirely 


abandoned in every quarter of the world it would tend to the. 
public benefit, to the increaſe of navigation, and to the improve - 


ment of the national revenue. 

. 7. Curiofities, natural and artificial.) Among the natural cu- 
noſities of England the moſt remarkable are the ebbing and flowing 
well, the unfathamable caverns, and the mountains of the Peak. 


Similar curioſities; on a ſmaller ſcale, are to be met with in other 
parts of the country, and alſo petrifying as well as hot and cold 


mineral ſprings. 


The curious works of art are ancient and modern. The antiqui- 


ties are Britiſh, Roman and Saxon or Daniſh. The Britiſh anti- 
quities conſiſt chiefly of circles of ſtones or altars; theſe are gene- 
rally rude and unfaſhioned with any chiſſel, like the memorials of 
the patriarchs. Veſtiges of theſe are to be met with in Cornwall, 


Devonſhire, 


| | 


| 
| 
| 
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Devonſhire, Oxfordſhire, Cumberland and many other parts of 
England; but the molt remarkable monument of this kind is Stone. 
henge on Saliſbury-plain in Wiltſhire ; from the amazing magni. 
tude of the ſtones. it has even been doubted whether it was a pro- 
duction of human art; ſome- have imagined that the ſtones are 
artificial, and were made on the ſpot, from a perſuaſion that the 
ancients had the art of making ſtones with ſand and a ſtrong lime 
or cement, but moſt authors are agreed that they were brought from 
a quarry of ſtones called the Grey Wethers on Marlborough 
Downs, fifteen miles from the ſpot. The upright ſtones are fixed 
in a kind of ſockets dug in a chalky foil, with ſmall flints driven 
in between the ſtone and the ſocket; they are from twenty to 
thirty feet high, and of a prodigious thickneſs ; they have tenons 
on the top, and are connected together at the top by overthwart 
ſtones or impoſts of enormous ſize, which are morticed to receive 
the tenons. The outermoſt circle is near one hundred and eighty 
feet in diameter ; between this and the next there is a ſpacious 
walk, which has a grand effect. This miſshapen fabrick is ſuppoſed 
to have been the principal place of worſhip in England, where the 
arch-druid reſided and officiated in perſon. 

'The Roman antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly of altars, coins, 
monumental inſcriptions and military ways. The remains of Ro- 
man camps are alſo ſtill perceptible in almoſt every county; but 
the moſt amazing monument of the Roman power in England was 
the wall of Severus, running through Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, from Tinmouth to Solway Frith, about eighty miles in 
length. It was built to prevent the Picts and Scots from making 
incurſions into the Roman territories in Britain, but a principal part 
of it is now converted into a road. 

The Saxon antiquities found in England conſiſt chiefly of old 
cathedrals and caſtles, and particularly camps, of which veſtiges 
are found in various parts of the country. But the moſt remarka- 
ble antiquity of the Saxons is the rude figure of a horſe cut on 
the {ide of a green hill, a little to the north of Upper Lambourne 
in Berkſhire. The hill is called White -horſe Hill, and the figure 
takes up near an acre of ground. Saxon coins have been found in 
various parts of England, and in the Britiſh muſeum there are pre- 
ſerved many ſpecimens of Saxon learning, though it ſeems to have 
been then confined to a few perſons. The charters, of which ſe- 
. veral are ſtill preſerved, are written in a neat and legible hand, but 
the ſignatures are nothing more than a plain croſs,” the name of the 
donor being added by the writer of the charter. The Daniſh an- 
tiquities are but few, and nearly reſemble thoſe of the Saxons. 

Among the greateſt modern works of art in this country we 
may reckon the ſhipping, mines and canals. The coal works in 
the north of England, are, ſome of them, eſpecially in the vicinity 
of Whitehaven, carried to a vaſt extent beneath the ſea ; and the 
canals are carried upon lofty arches over high roads, navigable 


rivers 


| 
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rivers and extenſive vallies, and for, miles underground they are cut 
through the heart of mountains. rt uhh $) 

8. Schools and learned Men.] The univerfities of England. are 
thoſe of Oxford and Cambridge. The ſchools of Weſtminſter, 
Eton and Wincheſter are alſo eminent ſeminaries of learning; and 
at Woolwich and Portſmouth are two royal academies : Beſides 
theſe almoſt every town and even village has its academy or ſchools, 
where literature and ſciences, or at leaſt their rudiments, are regu- 
larly taught. | | „e | 

To tell the proyrefs of ſcience and the men that excelled therein 
from the days of Alfred the great, who, in thoſe early days, was 
himſelf the friend and patron of learning, would require a very in- 
timate acquaintance with the writings of the numerous Engliſh au- 
thors, and take volumes inſtead of a paragraph. Perhaps no nation 
ſince the revival of literature in Europe has exceeded or even 
equalled that mixed race the Engliſh; either in the poeric flights of 
fancy, or the more laborious works of ſtudious reſearch. Some of 
Alfred's immediate deſcendants were eminent for their learning. 
Early in the thirteenth century, in the reign of Henry III. Roger 
Bacon, a friar at Oxford, wrote treatiſes on the flux and reflux of 
the ſea, on coſmography, aſtronomy, optics, metallurgy, and upon 
the impediments of knowledge. In the days of Henry VIII. the 
names of Wolſey, Leland and others were eminent in literature: 
At this time encouragement was given to learned foreigners to ſet- 
tle in England. Edward VI. during his ſhort life, encouraged thoſe! 
foreigners, and patroniſed learning. During the bloody reign of the 
bigotted Mary, learning, as well as religious liberty, ſuffered an 
almoſt total eclipſe. - Elizabeth, her ſiſter, Was herfelf a learned 
princeſs : In her reign the, Earls of Eſſex and Southampton, and 
Sir Philip Sidney, were learned themſelves and the patrons of 
genius. Shakeſpeare, Spenſer, Camden and other writers flouriſned 
during this period. James I. was an author and a patron, of 
learning; he encouraged foreigners, and conferred honorary: titles 
and pecuniary emoluments on the ſecond (or Francis) Bacon. 
His fon Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, eſpecially ſeulp- 
ture, painting and architecture. He was the patron of Rubens, 
Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and other eminent artrits ; and had it not 
been for the civil wars he ſeemed likely to have converted his court 
and capital into a ſecond Athens. The collections he had made 
for that purpoſe, conſidering his pecuniary difficulties, were ſtupen- 


dous: ſuch was his expenſe he 6. wn four and twenty palaces, 


moſt elegantly furniſhed. His favourite, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, imitated him in that reſpect, and laid out the amazing ſum of 
four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling upon his cabinet of paintings 
and curioſities. The Carl of Arundel, however, has been mrs 
dered as the great Mœcenas of that age, and by the immenſe ac- 
2 he made of antiquities, eſpecially his famous marble in- 
criptions, may be conſidered as a patron or encourager of litera- 

| . ture, 
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ture, equal to the greateſt of the Medicean princes. The enthu- 
ſiaſts for fine arts may account Cromwell a Goth: during his time 
the King's furniture was all put to fale ; his pictures, diſpoſed of at 
very low prices, enriched the principal collections of Europe. 
Even his palaces were pulled to pieces, and the materials of them 
fold. Action, however, brings forward dormant or latent powers 
into excellence; and it has been thought that the force and com- 
paſs of our tongue were firſt put to trial in that period of civil 
commotions, the ſpeeches of the parliament orators being of a ſtrain 
much ſuperior to what any former period produced, And Cromwell 
himſelf-was not inſenſible to literary abilities: Uſher, notwithſtand- 
ing his being a _— received a penſion from him; Marvel and 
Milton were in his ſervice; Waller, who was his relation, was ca- 
refſed by him. He gave one hundred pound a year to the divinity 
rofeſſor at Oxford; and intended to have erected a college at 
Durham, for the benefit of the northern counties. The reign of 
Charles II. was diſtinguiſhable for the great proficiency to which 
it carried natural knowledge, - eſpecially by the inſtitution of the 
Royal Society. It has been accounted by ſome the Auguſtan age 


in England. Certain it is that the Paradiſe Loſt, by John Milton, 


was publrſhed at that time, than which no other poem has received 
higher encomiums, as uniting in itſelf all the excellence of all the 
ancients. The names of Boyle, Hooke, Sydenham, Harvey, 
Temple, Tillotſon, Butlerz Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, 


|  Otway, and many others, all diſtinguiſhed this period by their pro- 


ductions; it would have been well they had univerſally been as 
eminent for their piety. In this reign lived Chriſtopher Wren, 'the 
eminent architect; and painters were numerous. 

The reign of _ Anne has generally been accounted the Au- 
guſtan age in England. To the names of Locke, Halley, Ray, 
and a number of others, with the celebrated Newton, in her time 
were added thoſe of Addiſon, . Prior, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Congreve, Steele, Rowe, and many 'other eminent writers, in the 
catalogue of authors of that day. Perhaps when the preſent age 


| ſhall have paſſed away, poſterity may look back on its improvements, 


Saliſbury Plain; and monuments ſimilar to that, but on a ſmaller 


and call it the golden age of ſciences and the arts. Perhaps ſupe- 
rior abilities to thoſe which diſtinguiſh the reign of the preſent king, 
in almoſt every department of literature and the arts, were never 
known in any age or nation of the world. 

9. Principality of Wales.) This country is politically included in 
England, with which it joins, and its natural hilfory is pretty much the 
ſame. This country was formerly famous for its poets and bards, and 
was the ſeat of learning when England ſcarcely knew the uſe of letters. 
It abounds in Britiſh and Roman antiquities, which its own learned 
authors have particularly deſcribed. The iſle of Angleſea, called 
Mona by Tacitus, was the principal ſeminary of the Druids, and 
the chief ſeat of their rites and religion, except Stone Henge on 


ſcale, 
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ſcale, are numerous here. Among the Roman antiquities is Caer- 
philly-caſtle in Glamorganſhire, the remains of which ſtill ſhew it 
to have been once a beautiful fabrick : one half of the round tower 
is fallen down, and the other overhangs its baſis above nine feet, 
affording as great @ curioſity as the celebrated leaning tower at Piſa 
in Italy. The gteateſt curioſty of modern art in Wales we ma 
reckon the beautiful caſt iron bridge at Colebrook Dale. | 

Among the many lofty mountains of Wales, where the natives 
retreated and made ſo many long and hardy ſtruggles againſt the 
Roman, Anglo-Saxon and Norman powers, the moſt remarkable 
are Snowdon in Caernarvonſhire, and Plinlimmon, which lies part! 
in Montgomery and partly in Cardiganſhire. This coyntry likewi 
abounds in lakes, the principal of which are Lyhn Tigid, or Pim- 
ble Meer, and Lyhn Savedhan, or Brecknock Meer; the latter of 
which is ſo full of fiſh, that the inhabitants ſay two-thirds of it is 
water and the reſt fiſh. The road from England to Holyhead runs 
over a lofty mountain called Penmanmoer, and affords a grand or 
awful ſcene to a ſtranger ; over his head hangs a craggy and enor- 
mous rock, threatening every moment to cruſh him with its fall, 
and below him a frightful precipice, with the waves of the ſea tre- 
mendouſly daſhing againſt the foot of the mountain, 

10. Hiſtory.] England was inhabited originally by a people called 
Britons, of the. ſame ſtock with the ancient Gauls or Celtz. The 
firſt conqueſt that was made of this part of the iſland was by the 
Romans; it was begun in the year 43 under the Emperor Claudius, 
and was compleated in 78 under Domitian. Julius Cæſar had in- 
vaded this iſland in the years 54 and 53, before the Chriſtian æra, 
but he did not effect a conqueſt, his forces being repulſed by the 
natives. In 410 the Romans, being no longer able to defend ſo 
diſtant a province, relinquiſhed it to the old inhabitants, who, 
calling in the Saxons from Germany to aſſiſt them to repel the inva- 
ſion of the Pits and Scots, were all conquered by them, except | 
thoſe who retired into Wales. | | c 

The Saxons, arriving at different times, formed ſeven different | 
kingdoms, which having ſome kind of union among themſelves, are 7 
all together called the Heptarchy : this continued through three or _ 
four centuries, till the ſeveral kingdoms which compoſed it were all 
reduced by Egbert, one of the princes, into the one extenſive king- 
dom of England about the year 827. | | 

About the year 866 the Danes, under their King Ivar, invited 
by the Earl Bruern Bocard, made a deſcent upon England, and 
conquered Northumberland. Soon after this they conquered Eaſt 
Anglia; and in 873 they were maſters of Mercia. About 877 

| they were in poſſeſhon of the whole kingdom, King Alfred being 
| obliged to hide himſelf from their we but, ſoon after, this 
prince entirely. defeated them, and forced them either to abandon. 
| the iſland or ſubmit to his government : thoſe who choſe the latter 
ſettled in Eaſt Anglia. 'They generally revolted at the beginning 


- 
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of every reign; and about 1003 Swein, King of Denmark, con- 
quered all the northern parts of England, and King Ethelred re- 
tiring into Normandy the whole country ſubmitted. Upon his death 
the Danes proclatmed his ſon Canute, king; but the Engliſh having 
recalled Ethelred the iſland was, as it were, divided between them 
vill 1017, when Canute became maſter of all England. Under 
Edward the Confeſſor, in 1041, the Saxon line was reſtored with- 
out bloodſhed; but the Normans, under William the Conqueror, 
fabdued the kingdom in 1066, and the Kings of England ever fince 
have been the deſcendants of this. prince. In 1283 Wales was fub- 
dued by Edward I. Lewellen, their laſt king, being defeated and 
flain. 


SSC IITEN. III. 


- 


SCOTLAND. 


Scotland lies between fifty-four and fifty-nine degrees North 
latitude, and between one and fix Weſt longitude. Ir is bounded 
on the Weſt, North and Eaſt by the Triſh, Deucaledonian and 
German ſeas, or more properly the Atlantic Ocean; and on the 
South by England, from which it is ſeparated by no natural boun- 
dary, if we except the Solway Frith, near Carliſle, on the Welt, 
and the mouth of the Tweed, at Berwick, on the Eaſt. In the 
rime of the Romans, however, it extended much farther, being 
bounded by the wall raifed by that warlike people between New- 
caſtle and Carliſle ; and, under the Norman Kings of England, it 
included Northumberland, Weſtmoreland and Cumberland. 

1. Diviſions.) Scotland was anciently divided into two parts, 
feparated by the Frith of Forth. The northern diviſion contains 
fifteen counties, and the ſouthern eighteen : and theſe counties or 
fhires are ſubdivided as in the following table. 


Shires. Chief Towns. 
EDinBURGH. Edinburgh. 
HappinoToON. Dunbar and Haddington. 
Berwick. Berwick, Duns and Lauder. - 


RoxBoRoOUGH. Jedburgh, Hermitage, Roxborough. . 
SELKIRK. Selkirk. 5 


Pet BLES. Peebles. 

LANERK. Glaſgow, Hamilton, Lanerk. 
Dvuomraits. Dumfries, Annand. 
W1icTown. Wigtown. | 

Aix. Air, Palgenny, Irin. 


DvumBARTON. Dumbarton. | 
. | Burr, 
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Shires. - Chief Towns. 
Burz, CaTHNEss. Rothſay. 
Rkurkkw. Renfrew. 
STERLING. Sterling. 
LiNLITHGOW. Linlithgow. 
PeRTH. Perth, Athol, Scone, Blair, Dunkeld. 
K1NCARDIN. Bervey K Ce 5 
: d Aberdeen, New een, er h, 
i | Peterhead. 18 
INVERNESS. Inverneſs, Inverlochy. 
Nairne and Cro- 
Nairne, Cromartie, Tayne, Tarbat. 
MARTIE, 
F 12 Dunſtafnag, Kellonmer, Campble- 
- St. Andrew, Couper, Burnt Iſland, Dumfer- 
* lin, Dyſart, Anſtruther. 
Fox rAR. Montroſs, Forfar. 


Baur. ' Bamff. 
KixcupsBrRIGHT. Kircudbright. 


SUTHERLAND. Strathy, Dornock. 
* and | Culros, Clacmanan, 
ENROSE. 
Ross. Roſs. 
Elin. Elgin. 
Oa xxx. Kirkwall Skalloway. 


In all thirty-three ſhires, which chuſe thirty repreſentatives to ſit 
in the parliament of Great Britain: Bute and Cathneſs chuſing 
alternately, as do Nairne and d and Clacmanan and 
Kinroſs. 

The royal boroughs which chuſe repreſematve are 
Edinburgh - - 
Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch; Dengwall and Tayne - 
Fortroſe, ven, Nairne, Forres - - 

Elgin, Cullein, Bamff, Inverary, Kintore - - - 
Aberdeen, Bervy, Montroſe, Aberbrothic, Brechin — - 
Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cowper, St. Andrews - - 
Crail, Kilrenny, Anſtruther, Eaſt and Weſt Pittenweem - 
Dyſert, Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, Burnt Iſland - < =» 
Innerkerthin, Dumferlin, 8 Culroſs, 2 - 
Glaſgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, Dumbarton - - 
Haddington, Dunbar, North Berwic, Lawder, Jedburgh - - 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, Lanerk  - - 
Dumfries, Sanquehar, Annan, Lochmaban, Kircudbright - 
Wigtown, New Galloway, Stranrawer, Whitehora = . — 
Aire, Irwin, Rothſay, Cambletown, Inverary - 

Some geographers divide Scotland into two parts, 1 0 
into Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the mountainous 
country in the _ and the flat tracts on the South. The 8 

| . 
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of the Highlanders is peculiar to themſelves, and very much re- 
ſembles the military habit of the ancients: it conſiſts chieſly of the 
bonnet, fillebeg and plaid. ö 

2. Climate, Soil and vegetable Productions.] Scotland, though 
fituated in ſo high a latitude that its longeſt day in ſummer in the 
more northern parts is more than eighteen hours, and its longeſt 
winter night of conſequence equally long, is yet far more tem- 
perate than might at firſt be imagined. | The warm breezes from 
the ſurrounding ſeas not only ſoften the natural keenneſs of the 
air, but alſo by keeping it in agitation, render it pure and ſalubri- 
ous, and prevent thoſe epidemic diſtempers which prevail in other 
countries; however in the neighbourhood of ſome high mountains 

generally covered with ſnow, the air is keen and piercing for nearly 
nine months in the year. | 

The foil varies in different parts of the country. It is not in 
general fo fertile as that of England, and in many places ſeems 

much better adapted for paſturage than agriculture ; the latter how- 
ever has of late been attended to, and ſo rapidly has the art of 
cultivation been diffuſed over the kingdom that the aſpect of the 
country appears to be materially changed. In many ſpots over 
which the barren heath formerly ſpread its ſable carpet, the moſt 
thriving plantations now riſe to view; and in others, where ſcarce 
2 blade of graſs could vegetate, the corn begins to wave its yellow 
head. 

The vegetable productions of the Lowlands are much the ſame 
as thoſe of England, but they do not arrive ſo early at maturity. 
The Highlands till contain many extenſive ſterile tracts; and in- 
deed the ſoil in many places ſeems only adapted to the propagation 
of firs, which thrive amazingly on the molt rocky and barren moun- 
rams. : 

Scotland appears to. have been once overrun with timber. The 
deepeſt maraſſes contain large logs of wood, and there ſtill remains 
ſeveral extenſive foreſts. Etrick wood in the ſouth of Scotland is 
fuppoſed to be the remains of the Sylva Caledonia, famous in an- 
tiquity for. being the reſort of wild boars; and there are ſome 
woods in the highlands which reach twenty or thirty miles in 
length, and four or five in breadth, and produce — excellent 

oak, but being a vaſt diſtance from water carriage it is not of much 
emolument to the proprietors. | 

3. Animals.) The animals of Scotland are pretty much the 
fame with thoſe of England. The Highlands are ſtocked with 
red-deer, roe-bucks, hares, rabbits, foxes, wild cats and badgers ; 
and the hills in general are covered with black cattle and ſheep. 
Plenty of game, as it is called, is likewiſe found here, particularly | 
2 and heathcock. The horſes in Scotland are exceedingly | 
mall. Formerly their kings and nobility endeavoured, by import- 
ing a larger ſpecies of that uſeful animal, to improve the breed, but 
they were found, by repeated trials, to degenerate both ION and 

| : Plrit. 
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ſpirit. The Lowlanders at this time make uſe of a breed which 
came originally from England. | 425 

Two remarkable birds, called the capperkaily and the tarmacan, 
are inhabitants of the Highlands. The capperkaily is about the 
ſize of a turkey, and eſteemed a great delicacy. The tarmacan is 
a ſpecies of pheaſant, and feeds on the tender tops of the fir and 
pine branches, from which the fleſh contracts a turpentine flavour, 
accounted very agreeable both to the palate and ſtomach. 

The rivers and lakes in Scotland abound in ſalmon, trout, jack 
and cel; and the ſea ſupplies them with the variety of falt-water 
fiſh. Of late years ſocieties have been erected for the improvement 
of their fiſheries, and they are at preſent brought to a degree of 
perfection that falls very little ſhort of the Dutch. Their falmon 
in particular is of very great advantage to them, as they have it in 
their power to cure and fend it much earlier to the Levant and 
ſouthern markets than the Engliſh or Iriſh can, and conſequently 
find a quicker fale for it. 

4. Minerals.) Gold is one of the minerals of Scotland. Small 
ſolid pieces of that much defired metal are often found in brooks 
after a great torrent. At the nuptials of James V. with a daughter 
of France, covered diſhes, filled with coins of Scotch gold, were 
preſented to the gueſts by way of deſert ; and in the time of that 
monarch the mines of Crawford-moor were worked by Germans, 
under the direction of one Cornelius their chief; but the civil wars 
which happened in the, reign of Mary Queen of Scots obliged 
theſe people to abandon their works, which have never fince been 
reſumed. x | + 

The lead mines in Scotland, of which there are ſeveral, produce 
great quantities of Silver. Some copper mines have been diſcovered 
near Edinburgh, and no country boaſts of greater plenty of iron- 
ore both in mines and ſtones. , The eaſt, weſt and northern parts- 
of the country produce exceeding good coals, of which large 
quantities are exported. In Lanerkſhire or Clydſdale large pieces 
of lapis lazuli are ſometimes dug up. Allum mines have lately 
been diſcovered in Bamffihire. The country abounds in flint, talcp 
ſea ſhells, fuller's earth and porters clay; and in many parts are 
found variegated pebbles, chryſtal and other tranſparent ſtones, _ 
which admit of a fine poliſh. | | — 

Mineral ſprings have alſo of late years been diſcovere. 

5. Face of the Country, Mountains, Rivers and Lalet.] The pre- 
{ent improving ſtate of Scotland gives us to ſee cultivation, canals 
and various publick works; and the reſpectable names and employ- 
ments of men of buſineſs or citizens in place of the deſert waſtes, 
and the feudal manners of the lordly chieftains in their lonel 
caltles, with their poor but devoted clans about them, which ſo 
long deformed this country. e OO ARID, 2 e HEY 

The principal mountains in Scotland are the Grampian Hills, the 
Pentland Hills, Lammer Muir, and the Cheviot or Teviot Hills, 

| | Beſides 
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Beſides theſe, Scothnd contains many detached mountains, ſome of 
which are very high, and of beautiful forms. | | 
chief ' rivers are the Forth, the Tay, the Spey, the Clyde 


and the Tweed; beſides theſe there are many of leſs note, plenti. 


— 


fully ſtocked with ſalmon, trout, and a variety of other fiſh. 
Scotland abounds in lakes, by the inhabitants called lochs, the 


6 rincipal of which are the Loch Tay, the Loch Lomond and the 


h Du. They alſo frequently give the name of loch to an arm 
of the ſea, of which Loch Fyn is one, and is fixty miles Jong 
and four broad. On the top of a hill near Lochneſs, accounted 
near two miles perpendicular, is a lake of freſh water, about ſixty 


| E. in length, and hitherto thought to be unfathomable; this 


lake never freezes, whereas the Lochanwyn, or green lake, about 
ſeventeen miles from it, is perpetually covered with ice. 

6. Manufacture and Commerce.] The manufactures of Scotland 
are pretty much of the ſame kind with thoſe of England, though 
not generally brought to the ſame perfection. At Carron, however, 
in Sterlingſhire, they have a moſt extenſive iron manufacture of 
both caſt and wrought metal, and their linen manufacture has in- 
creaſed to a great degree; theſe, their mines and inexhauſtible 
fiſheries chiefly furniſh the exports of this country. 

The prodigious bounties and encouragements that have been 


granted of late years for the benefit of the trade and manufactures 


of Scotland, they have, by indefatigable pains and induſtry, 
turned to advantage; their ſhipping has conſequently greatly en- 
creaſed, and excepting the Eaſt Indies they carry on an extenſive 
commerce with every nation to which their ſouthern neighbours trade, 
7. Curiofities.] If we except their lakes and mountains the 
natural curioſities of Scotland are but few. Upon: the top of a 
mountain called Skorna Lappick, in Roſsſhire, twenty miles dif- 
rant from the ſca, are found great numbers of oyſter and other ſea 
ſhells, together with a heap of white ſtones, and ſome as clear as 
chryſtal. The columnar rocks between the caſtle and harbour of 
Dunbar reſemble the Giant's Cauſey in Ireland. In Fiteſhire there 


are ſeveral caverns of extraordinary dimenſions ; and at Stains, in 


Aberdeenſhire, is a petrifying cave. | 

The antiquities in Scotland are principally druidical, Pictiſh; 

niſh and Roman. Of the former there are many monuments 
and temples ſtill difeervible in the northern parts, and eſpecially in 
the iſlands, but none of them equal to Stone-henge in Saliſbury 
Plain. There is in Perthſhire a barrow which ſeems to be a. Britiſh 
erection: It reſembles the hull of a ſhip with the keel uppermoſt: 
The people call it Ternay, which ſome imagine to be a contraction 
of terræ navis, the ſhip of earth. It ſeems to be very antique, 
and perhaps was erected to the memory of ſome Britiſh Prince, 
who acted as auxiliary to the Romans, for it lies near Auchterar- 
den, not many miles diſtanze from the great ſcene of Agricola's 
A great 
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A great vatiety of Roman antiquities aregſpund in various parts 
of the country; but the moſt remarkable now remaining is the pre- 
tenture or wall originally marked out, by Agricola, and finiſhed by 
Antoninus Pius. "This wall extends from Carron upon the Frith 
of Forth to Dunglaſs, upon the Frith of Clyde, more than thi 
ſeven Engliſh miles in length; on the ſouth- ſide of it ran a large _ 
paved military way, which never Jeaves the wa!l above one hundred 
and forty- yards. We learn from the inſcriptions on this wall, 
which are {till extant, that the whole of the legion called ſecunda 
Auguſta, and the Vexillatipnes of the twentieth and the fixth 
legions were employed in compleating this pretenture. At the 
bottom of the Grampian Hills is a ſtriking remain of Roman anti- 
quity in great preſervation, having no leſs than ſive rows of ditehes 
and fix ramparts on the ſouth fade; and of the four gates Which 
lead into the area three of them are very diſtin and plain, wiz. 
the prætoria, decumana and dextra: The prætorium is the place 
where the general's tent ſtood, and this is generally thought ts 
have been the camp occupied by Agricola before he fought the 
bloody battle, ſo well recorded by Tacitus, with the Caledonia 
King Galgacus, who was defeated. A very beautiful antiquity in 
this country was a temple on the banks of the Carron, in the 
form of the pantheon at Rome, or the Paul's dome; in London 
It was ſuppoſed to be built by Agricola, or ſome. of his ſucceſſors 
to the god Terminus, as it {tood near the Prætenture, which 
bounded the Roman empire in Britain to the north; but to the . 
grief of antiquarians this monument of the Romans was demeliſhed, 
for the purpoſe of mending a mill-pond. Near it are ſome artifi- 
cial conical mounts of earth, which ſtill retain! the name of Duni- 
pace or Duni- pacis, which may ſerve to evince that there was 2 
Kind of ſolemn compromiſe between the Romans and Caledonians, 
that the former ſhould not extend their empire farther towards the 
north. Innumerable are the coins, urns, utenſils and inſcriptions, 
and other remains of that people, that have been found in diffe- 
rent parts of Scotland, many of them at a great diſtance north of 
the Pretenture. Veſtiges of Roman camps are alſp found in various 
parts of the country. us ti | N84 7-520 ; 
Daniſh. camps and fortifications are very diſtinguiſhable by their 
{quare figures and difficuk fityations, in ſeveral; northern counties 
of Scotland. Some - houſes of ſtupendous appearance; ſti}, remain 
in Roſsſhire, but Whether they are Daniſh, Pictiſn or Scatriſh is 
uncertain. Two columnal monuments of a very extraordinary 
conſtru ion, and generally aſcribed to the Pits, are ſtill ſtanding; 
the one at  Abernethy in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in 
Angus; each of them is hollow in the inſide, and externally fur- 
niſhed with a ſtair-caſe. At a place called Aberlemno, near Bre- 
chin, are four or five ancient obeliſks erected in commemotation of 
the victories of the Scotch over the Danes, each, of which are 
adorned with baſs- reliefs of men on horſeback, and many — 
mati 
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P © VI. 
matical figures and hieroglyphies unintelligible at this diſtance of 
time. But the moſt remarkable one of this kind is near the town 


of Fexwoſe in Murray; it conſiſts of one large ſtone, and riſes 
about twenty-three feet in height from the ground, and is ſaid to 


fink no leſs than twelve or fifteen below the ſurface, ſo that the 


whole height is at leaſt thirty-five feer, and its breadth near five. 
On what occaſion it was erected is unknown. 

The parallel roads of Glen Roy Lochabar form a curioſity of 
the artificial kind, which has hardly any thing like it in the world. 
The glen itſelf is extremely narrow, and the hills on each fide ve 


high, but not remarkably rocky. On the declivity of the hills on 


both ſides of the glen are three ſpacious roads, levelled out of the 
earth, one above another, and directly oppoſite on each fide. The 
uppermoſt road is about fifty yards above the centre one, the loweſt 


more than one hundred beneath it. They are about ſeven miles 
long. They are carried along the ſides of the glen with the utmoſt 


regularity, Other ſmall glens fall into Glen Roy: The parallel 
roads ſurround all theſe ſmaller ones, but where Glen Roy ends in 
the open country there are not the ſmalleſt veſtiges to be ſeen. 
Where deep burns or gullies of water croſs theſe roads they avoid 
both the deſcent and aſcent in a curious manner, ſo that on the 
fide where the roads enter the hollows they rather aſcend along the 
ſlope, and deſcend on the oppoſite fide, until they come to the 
level, without the traveller being ſenſible either of the aſcent or 
deſcent, where rocks fall in the way; and there are ſome ſmall 


ones in the courſe of theſe paths, the roads ſeem abruptly broken, 


there is no veſtige of any cauſeway or projected path for paſling 
them. The road begins on each fide of the rock, keeping the re- 

Theſe roads are inacceſſible at the eaſt-end, 
but open at the weſt; but for what purpoſe they were made it is 
not eaſy to determine. Some have imagined that they are the 
works of the druids, but there are none of their buildings or cir- 


cles of ſtones. The country people are perſuaded that they were 


deſigned for the chace, but that theſe terraces were made after the 
ſpors were cleared in lines from-the wood, to tempt their game into 
the open parts, after being rouzed, in order that they might come 
within reach of the bowmen concealed in the woods above and 


below. Ridings for the ſportſmen are ſtill common in all the great 


foreſts of France and other countries on the continent, that the 
hunters may either purſue their game without being interrupted by 
trees and baſhes, or ſhoot at it in its paſſage. _ 

We may reckon the military roads among the foremoſt curioſi- 
ties of modern art in Scotland. Theſe, by rendering the High- 
lands acceſſible, have greatly contributed to their preſent improve- 


ment, and were owing to the induſtry of the ſoldiery. They were 


begun in 1723, under the directions of General Wade, who 


forced his way through rocks before ſuppoſed to have been uncon- 


querable, Many of them hang over the capacious lakes of the 
Shah Bo country, 
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country, and formerly afforded no other road to the natives than 
the paths of ſheep or goats, where even the Highlander crawled 
with difficulty, and kept himſelf from tumbling into the far auen 
water by clinging to the plants and buſhes of the rock. Many of 
theſe racks were too hard to yield to the pick-axe, and the miner 
was obliged to have recourſe to gunpowder; and often when the 
ace was inacceſſible in any other way, he was obliged to begin his 
0 ſuſpended from above by ropes, on the face of the horrible 
precipice. The bogs and moors had alſo their difficulties to be 
overcome, but all were at length conſtrained to yield to the perſe- 
verance of the Engliſh troops. IE 7 
In ſome parts the ſoldiers, in imitation of the Romans, left en- 
graven on the rocks the name of the regiment to which each party 
belonged who were Err e in - theſe works; and it has been re- 
marked they were not. leſs worthy of being immortalized” than the 
vexillatio's of the Roman legions, civilization being the conſe- 
quence of the labour of both. Gingen. 
8. Schools and learned Men.] Scotland contains four univerſities, 
which are according to ſeniority, St. Andrews, Glaſgow, Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh; beſides theſe, public ſchools are erected in every 
pariſh, In theſe illuſtrious ſeminaries, literature is diveſted of the 
oſtentation of rich endowments, and the profeſſors are men eminent 
in their reſpective departments. This country has produced ſuch 
an illuſtrious train of learned men, that to particulariſe them would 
be to give a. literary hiſtory of Europe for upwards of fourteen hun- 
dred years. The works of Oſſian ſeem to ſhew that poetry was no 2 
ſtranger to this climate in very remote ages. Patrick, the celebrated a | 
apaſtle of Ireland, who lived in the fifth century, was a native of 
this kingdom, which became for ſome time a refuge for the learned, 
eſpecially the little iſland of Jona called St. Columb Kill. The 
writings of Adamnanus and other authors who lived before and at 
the time of the conqueſt of England, which are ſtill extant, are 
ſpecimens of their literature at that period. Charlemagne held a 
correſpondence by letters with the Kings of Scotland, and employ- 
ed Scotchmen in planning, ſettling and ruling his favourite univerſi- 
ties, and other — 2 of learning in France, Germany and 
Italy. The pure Latin ſtile of Buchanan is a ſufficient proof that 
the ſtudy of languages was eultiyated in his time; but the great 
deſtruction of the Scottiſh monuments of learning and antiquities 
— rendered their early annals very lame, and too often fa- 
ous. | 
The diſcovery of logarithms' by Napier of Marchieſton, both in 
point of ingenuity and utility, may juſtly vie with any other inven- 
tion of more modern times; and, ever ſince that æra, mathematical 
ſtudies have been proſecuted in Scotland, and indeed in Europe in 
general, with facility and ſucceſs. The names alſo bf Keil, Gre- 
gory, Maclaurin, Simpſon, Pitcairn, Arbuthnot, and many others, 
old an eminent place among the lterati of Europe; and Scotland H 
Sg Cc - produces | 'K 
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produces at this day, in the ſeveral branches of literature and ſei. 
ence, works that are hardly exceeded in any other country. But 
the modern writers of theſe countries are naturally included under 
the common name of Engliſh, from the language they uſe. 

9. Hiflory.) Scotland was anciently called Caledonia, and the in- 
habitants Caledones, who were of Celtic original. In the fourth 
century they were diſtinguiſhed into Scots and Picts. In 85 Agri- 
cola the Roman general ſubdued this part of the iſland, but did not 
retain more of the conqueſt than that part which is ſouth of the 
Forth and Clyde. In 121 Adrian relinquiſhed more, building a 
wall from the Solway Firth to the river Tyne. In 144 the Romans 
again extended their boundaries as far as the wall of Agricola; but 
Severus, though he conquered the whole country in 208, thought 
proper to adhere to the boundary of Adrian. 


| - Upon the Romans quitting this iſland in 410 the Scots regained 
the poſſeſſion of all that is now called Scotland, and made 


excurſions very far ſouthwards, though without retaining their con- , 
queſts. About 839 the Picts are ſaid to have been entirely reduced 
by Kenith II. the firſt ſole King of all Scotland. In 1296 Ed- 


ward I. King of England, conquered all this country, and the 


Engliſh were not finally expelled till the year 1314. In 1602 


James VI. King of Scotland, facceeded to the crown of England, 
on the death of Queen Elizabeth; and in 1707 the union between 


the two crowns was compleated. | 


The iſles of Scotland chiefly form three cluſters : on the weſt lie 
the Hebrides or Weſtern Iſles ; on the north the Orkneys or Or- 


eades; and ſtill farther north the iſlands of Shetland, where the 
hardy inhabitants. derive much of their ſuſtenance from climbing the 


ſtupendous rocks after birds'and their neſts, which multiply in aſto- 
niſhing abundance. In Summer they can ſee to read at midnight ; 


and their ſeas at that feaſon are covered with the fiſhing veſſels of 


different nations, who reſort thither to catch herrings; but in their 
tedious. Winter they are deprived of every communication with 


other countries, and not a ſingle ſhip is ſeen on their coaſts. 


+ SECTION I. 


IRELAND. 


Ireland is ſituated between ſix and ten degrees of Weſt longitude, 
and between fifty-one and fiſty - five degrees of North latitude. 
It is bounded on the Eaſt by George's Channel, or the Iriſh Sea, 
which divides it from Great Britain ; its other ſhores are waſhed by 
the Atlantic. The name' of this iſland is probably derived from 

| Bb þ * a Phcenician 
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a Phœnician or Gaelic term, ſignifying the remoteſt habitation 
eſtward. 
* 1. Diviſſont.] Ireland is divided into four provinces : on the 
North lies Ulſter, on the Eaſt Leinſter, on the South Munſter, — 
the Weſt Connaught. wat 
LEINSTER Province contains tuck Counties. 


Counties. | Chief Towns. . 
LovTH. Drogheda, Dundalk, Carlingford, 1 Dunleer. 
EasT, 1 Trim, Kells, Athboy, Navan, Duleek, Ratoath, 
Ardbraccan. 


Weer Me Arn. Mullingar, Athlone, Kilbeggan, Kinnegad, Wie 
LoncrorD. Longford, Granard, Laneſborough, Johnſtown. 
DuBLIN-. Dublin, Swords, Newcaſtle, Balruddery, Finglaſs, 
Glaſnevin. 
KilDaRE. Naas, Athy, Kildare, Caſtledermaz, Kilcullen, 
as Rathangan, 9 Monaſtereven. 
Kid's Co. Philipſtown, Bir, Tullamore, Banagher, Bally 
boy, Geaſhill. 
Queen's Co. Maryborough, Mountmellick, Portarlington, Bd- 
| tynekill, Mountrath, Stradbally, m 
JP Abbyleix, Borris in Offory: 
WicxLow. - Wicklow, Arklow, Cary's Fort, Rathdrum, Bray, 
1 Bleſſington, Dunlavan, Baltinglaſs, Carn 
Caxrow. Carlow, Old Leighlin, Leighlin-bridge, T Tulogh 
Hacketſtown, Bagnalſtown,: Clonegall. 
We xroRD. Wexford, Enniſcorthy, New Roſs, Fethard, Go 


rey, Bannow, Clonmines, Taghmon, * 
e POS: non, Ferns. 
K1iLKBNNY. Kilkenny, St. Canice, Thomaſtown, Callan, {. 
| AE ran, Knocktopher, aber, alten, 
Ballyragget. 
ULST E eine n Counties, 0 
Donzcar. Donnegal, Ballyſhannon, .. Johnſtown, Killytegs, 
Lifford, Leuerkenny, * 
1 Buncr 


Loxvoxpkkxr. L alen, Nemounlimardy, MA. 

on gherafelt, Ballinde 3 

Aur zin. Carrickfergus, Belfaſt, - Liſburn, Anim Rad- 

1 85 dalſtown, Ballymenagh,. Ballycaſtle Conpyps 
| Larne, Ballymony. 

Ty ROxE. Omagh, Dungannon, Augher,. Strabane, Stew- 
l ardſtown, Clogher. 
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8. IV. IRELAND. 137 
2. Climate, Soil and vegetable Productions.] Ireland is more tem- 
perate than even England as to heat and cold, but its air is more 
+ humid, from the adjoining Atlantic, and it is ſtill more ſubject to 
clouds and rain. - | > CO OD OS o0R bf 
The foil is various; in ſome places it is fo rich as to want no 
manure, and in a few places ſo barren that huſbandry can har 
render it fertile. 1 a4 TART. 7! 
In this long oppreſſed country, agriculture has been much ne- 
pleted, but happily things are now taking a different turn. Where 
the lands are not naturally fertile the inhabitants take care to ma- 
nure them with dung, aſhes, mud or lime, in order to enrich the 
ſoil, By theſe and various other improvements lately made in 
agriculture the lands in Ireland produce much larger quantities of 
corn, flax, artificial graffes, culinary vegetables, &c. than formerly. 
This happy change is in a great meaſure owing to the Dublin So- 
ciety, eſtabliſhed for the improvement of various arts and manu- 
ſactures, among which huſbandry engages # very conſiderable ſhare 
of their attention. The premiums offered by this ſociety have in- 
troduced the cultivation of clover, trefoil, the ſaint-foin, lucern, 
rye-graſs, and various other vegetables for the foed- of cattle. * 
Many unprofitable bogs have alſo been drained and rendered excel- | 
lent land. 2 TMP! 
There are at preſent few foreſts in Ireland, and thoſe confined 
chiefly to the provinces of Leinſter and Ulſter. Theſe” produce 3 
excellent timber, particularly oak. Formerly the whole country 
was covered with woods, but ſince the reformation they have been 
cut down in ſo extraordinary a manner that the inhabitants are nod 
obliged tòõ import large quantities of timber for their buildings. | 
3. Mineral Productions.] It is principally in this century that 
e mines of Ireland have been diſcovered; though there” appear to 
be ſome veſtiges of Daniſh works of this ſort near Clontarf, on 5 
the edge of Dublin bay. In the county of Antrim there is one 
which conſiſts of à mixture of ſilver and lead, every thirty pounds 
of lead-ore producing about a pound of ſilver; but another mine 
of the ſame kind in Connaught does not produce half the quantity 
of ſilver, while one at Wicklow is ſtill- richer than that in the 
county of Antrim. About twelve miles from Limerick, in the 
county of Tipperary, two mines, one of copper and the other of 
lead, have been diſcovered. Iron mines are diſperſed all over the 
kingdom. Here are alſo quatries of marble, freeſtone and fine 
ſlate. Coals are alſo dug in Ulſter and Connaught, and dt Kil- 
kenny in Leinſter there is a peculiar ſpecies, ſomething reſembling 
the canal coal of Lancaſter, very hard, of a bright black, burns 
freely, and emits little or no ſm oa. 
There are very few mineral waters in Ireland. The principal 
ſpring of this kind is ſituated on the banks of the Liffey, at the 
village of Lelxlip, feven miles from Dublin. There are other wa- 
ters all over the kingdom to which eredulity affigns' miraculous 
| | powers, 


* 


ae P. VI. 
powers, but as theſe are only imaginary they have greãtly loſt their 
credit, and will probably at length be entirely diſregarded. | 
4. Animals.] There is great reaſon to believe that the mooſe. 
deer was formerly an inhabitant of this country, from its horns 
being ſometimes dug up; one pair of theſe has meaſured eleven 
feer from the extreme tips of the horns. Another great curioſity 
in this iſland are the goſ-hawks and ger-falcons. Ireland was for- 
merly overrun with wolves, but many of the woods which har- 
boured them having been deſtroyed, the wolf -· dogs have almoſt or 
altogether extirpated them. The wolf-dogs are peculiar to this 
country; they are much larger than maſtiffs, and ſhaped ſomething 
like greyhounds, but much groſſer, and very gentle and governable. 
The other animals are much the ſame with thoſe of England. In 
their amazing herds of horned cattle formerly conſiſted the chief 
wealth of the inhabitants, and at preſent they form one great article 
.of their exports. Their flocks of ſheep are alſo prodigiouſly large, 
and in many places where the paſture is fine, and the climate ex- 
ceeding temperate, they are ſhorn twice in a year, to the great 
emolument of their owners. Hogs are likewiſe very numerous, as 
are geeſe, turkeys and fowls of various kinds. Rabbits. are in 
much greater plenty than in England, and moles and venomous 
creatures have not yet found their way here. The fiſh on the coaſts 
of Ireland are in greater plenty than on thoſe of England, and at 
the ſame time frequently better and larger in their kind. 

5. Face of the Country, Mountains, Rivers and Lakes.) Perhaps 
no country in the world has improved ſo much in a political capa- 
city during the preſent century, if we except Ruſſia, as Ireland has 

done. The unhappy quarrels that took place on account of dit- 
fexent national and profeſſional diſtinctions, and that for ages deſo- 
lated this wretched country, a detail of which would alike blacken 
the Iriſh: and the Engliſh of thoſe rueful times. Theſe unhappy 
differences have in a great meaſure ſubſided, and the remembrance 
of them, together with the unbecoming diſtinctions that produced 
them, appear by degrees to be paſſing away. 
Ireland at preſent exhibits an improving ſtate of agriculture, 
. encrealing manufactures, and commerce extending to every quarter 
of the globe, Canals are now opened in different parts of the 
country, and the roads are pretty good. The little vehicles how- 
ever which totter along the roads, and on which the inland trade 
as yet diſadvantageouſly labours, may ſhew the evil of being too 
much attached to the unimproved manners of our forefathers, even 
in the common affairs of life. 'Theſe however are not the only 
. carriages in Ireland, Though the infant commerce of this country 
cannot exhibit numerous waggons as in England, the wealthy 
and the luxurious have their elegancies and uperfluities equal to 
the other nations of Europe. | | 
There are ſeveral lofty chains as well as ſingle mountains in this 
, Kingdom 3. and they have three words in the Iriſh that _ the 
1 Gy Iterent 
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üfferent degrees of their elevation, viz. knock, flieu and 'bien. 
Among the laſt or higheſt ſort are the mountains of Carlingford, 


the Curlieus which 2 the counties of Sligo and Roſcommon, 
thoſe in the county o 


Donegal about Lough Swilly, the Manger- 


ton mountains in the county of Kerry, Croagh Patrick in the 


county of Mayo, the Gaulty mountains in the county of 'Tippe- 
rary, Slieu-bloom running through of the King and Queen's 
counties and part of the county of Tipperary, the Brandon moun- 
rains in the county of Kerry, to the eaſt of Smerwick Bay, Slieu- 
galen in the county of Tyrone, the mountains of Wicklow, par- 
ticularly the Sugar-loaf Hill ; the mountains of Mourne and Iveah 
in the county of Down are eſteemed among the higheſt in the 
kingdom, particularly that called Slien Denard, which is thought 
to be one thouſand and ſifty- ſix yards in perpendicular height, and 
many others, ſeveral of which contain veins of iron, lead, copper, 
coals, quarries of ſtone, ſlate, marble, &c. 
The omg rivers of Ireland are the Shannon, Barrow, Nore, 
ee, Liffey and Boyne. | 
Ireland abounds with lakes, or loughs as they are called in this 
country, of which Lough Neagh, near twenty miles in length, and 
from ten to twelve in breadth, is moſt remarkable for its petrifying 
qualities. 'The Lake of Killarney is .celebrated for its echoes and 
enchanting proſpects; and Lough Earne, in the county of Ferma- 
nagh, almoſt ſurrounded by lofty eminences -or mountains, abounds 
as well as the others with a variety of fiſh. It is diverſified with 


.upwards of three hundred ifles, moſt of them well wooded, inha- 


bited, and covered with cattle. There are many other loughs or 
lakes in this country, and here, as well as in Scotland, they give 
the name of lough to an inlet or arm of the ſea. 

6. Commerce and Manufa8ures.) The articles of manufacture 
and commerce in Ireland are much the ſame with thoſe of England; 
however, in the compariſon between the two in this reſpect, we may 
perhaps fitly enough conſider Ireland as an infant rapidly ſhooting 
* and England as a youth gaining flow but ſteady acquiſitions of 

ength. | 

The linen manufacture is the ſtaple trade of Ireland, the increaſe 
whereof within the preſent century is really aſtoniſhing. The only 
market for vending the whole produce was comprehended in a few 


rooms in two or three inns in and near Church-ſtreet and Pill- lane 


in Dublin, until the year 1728, when the linen-hall in that city 
was built and opened by the truſtees of the linen manufacture, (to 
whoſe continued care and attention much gratitude is due by the 


nation) ſince which they have from time to time made many and 


large additions, whereby it now contains about four hundred rooms, 
all fully occupied, many of them perhaps two or three times each 
market, there being three annually. The yarn-hall adjoining is alſo 
an extenſive building, wherein a great deal of — is tranſacted 
both for home manufacture and exportation, Yet all this doth not 
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deſcribe one-half of the JOEY for from Belfaſt only there has 
been for many years paſt ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds worth 
yearly exported to London and ſundry other ports in England and 
foreign parts; and latel y a ſpacious linen-hall has been built in that 
rown, at the expenſe of the inhabitants, containing near three hun- 
dred rooms, in which there is a market held one week before each 
in Dublin, ſo that the exports from thence of linens at preſent falls 
little ſhort of thoſe from Dublin ; but if we add the exports from 
Newry, and linen-yarn from Londonderry and other ports in Ul- 
ſter, they exceed thoſe from Dublin in that line by near half a 
million erling yearly. The cotton manufacture, though but a 
very few years ſince it took root in this kingdom, has made a more 
rapid progreſs in the ſhort time than even the linen trade, there 
being divers water-mills for roving. and ſpinning erected, many 
hundred looms at work, and ſeveral ſtamp-yards in ſundry parts 
of the kingdom, all for compleating the various branches of this 
uſeful manufacture. The whole amount of exports at this time of 
linen-cloth is about two millions ſterling annually, and that of 
linen-yarn five hundred thouſand pounds. 

The other exports from Ireland are, live cattle, beef, pork, bacon, 
butter, cheeſe, tallow, raw hides, tanned leather, calf ſkins, dried 
ſoap, candles, ox and cow horns, herrings, ſalmon, oats and oat-meal, 
wheat, flour, lead, copper-ore, &c. broad cloths, frizes, fine ſtuffs, 
ratteens, camblets, fine tabbinets and poplins, - (which laſt exceed 
thoſe of any other country) wool, bay yarn, with many other 
things too tedious to enumerate in a work of this kind. N 
J. Curiofities.] Were the beautiful lakes, waterfalls and glyns 

in Ireland leſs numerous they might readily be admitted as rarities 
or natural curioſities 

Of che ſubterrancous caverns in this country thoſe near Wen | 
are the moſt remarkable, being hardly leſs curious than the cele- 
brated ones of Antiparos in the Archipelago. . The appearance of 
the cayerns within impreſs upon the Galen the idea of grand 
gothic ſtructures, gaily diverſified with innumerable chryſtalline and 
white pettifactions, pendent from the roof like icicles, or encruſted 
on the ſides and floor in the tile of ruſtic ornament ; people have 
2 above a quarter of a mile in theſe caverns. The paſſages into 
ſome of the caverns are fo very low that the curious have been 

obliged to creep through them; in theſe they have proceeded until 

they have heard the noiſe of a ſubterraneous river, 2 none have 
ventured farther. 

The Giants Cauſeway i in the county of Antrim Ki been ac- 
counted the greateſt natural curioſity in Ireland, being almoſt the 
only one, and at leaſt the moſt remarkable one of its kind in the 
known world. The name of it may naturally convey to us the idea 
of ſome ſtupendous work of art; and as ſuch it ſeems to have been 
conſidered in the days of ignorance when the name was firſt applied; 
modern * however looks on it with a different eye. To 


conceive 
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conceive a proper idea of this unparalleled curioſity we may imagine 
an approach to it from the ſea ; its firſt appearance is that of a bold 
rocky ſhore, with extenſive ranges of ſhelving on which people may 
walk. The rocks inſtead of being diſpoſed in laminæ or ſtrata, 
form baſaltes or angular columns. The columns generally are pen- 
tagonal, or have five ſides, and are fo cloſely attached to each other, 
that though perfectly diſtin& from top to bottom ſcarce any thing can 
be introduced between them. This extraordinary diſpoſition F the 
rocks continues to the waters edge and under the ſea, it alſo obtains 
in a ſmall degree on the oppoſite ſhore of Scotland. ; 
The chryſtals of falts in the works of creation as well as under a 
chymical proceſs, aſſume certain regular and determinate forms, as 
cubes, various ſorts of pyramids, parallelopipeds, &c.; and we 
might imagine that this celebrated promontory, made up of theſe 
innumerable maſſive columns of ſtone owing their origin to ſome ſimi- 
Jar operation- in nature, were not at all more wonderful than the 
chryſtallization of ſalts, except as their ſtupendous ſize impreſs ſuch 
little beings as we are with amazement ; but the cauſey is ſtill more 
curious in the little than the great. 'The columns themſelves are not 
each of one ſolid ſtone in an upright poſition, but compoſed of ſeve- 
ral ſhort lengths exactly joined, not with flat ſurfaces as in works of 
art, but what is .moſt extraordinary, they are articulated into each 
other as a ball in a ſocket, the one end of the joint having a cavity 
into which the convex end of the oppoſite is exactly fitted; this is 
not viſible but by disjointing the two ſtones. The depth of the con- 
cavity or convexity is generally from three to four inches; and 
what is {till farther remarkable of the joint, the convexity and the 
correſponding concavity is not copformed to the external angular 
figure of the column, but exactly round, and as large as the ſize of 
the column will admit, It is ſtill farther remarkable that the ar- 
ticulations of theſe joints are frequently inverted. In ſome the con- 
cavity is upwards in others the reverſe. 
The lateſt and moſt philoſophic concluſions on the formation of 
this natural - curioſity appear to be; that the whole body of the. 
rocks was once in a ſtate of fluidity, being no other than the lava 
of a burning mountain; that the prodigious maſs of melted ſtone 
cracked in its cooling into the forms we now fee it in (and in ſome 
of the joints the ſtone is not cracked quite through but ſolid in the 
middle) that it may ſince have been deranged and broken by earth · 
quakes; that theſe have ſwallowed up the volcano itſelf, and that 
the waters of the neighbouring ocean now roll over the place where 

it once ſtood. ] FS, 
The Iriſh ration appears to be of greater antiquity than any other 
in Europe. It has in common with other countries its Druidical 
remains, as circles of ſtones, cairns, tumuli in which urns are com- 
monly found, cromliachs, &c. and it appears, till this day there 
remains with their language a remarkable veſtige of their manners 
or ſacrifices; they kindle fires on high places at midſummer eve, 
X - though 


| though chriſtianity has long ſince ſupplanted the worſhip of the 
INE. i 
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It is generally known, that from the remote ages of antiquity the 
children of men have migrated from the Eaſt to theſe parts of the 
world; and it has been thought by ſome that colonies of that very 
ancient people the Scythians, and with more appearance of proba- 
bility that the Phœnicians, or their deſcendants the Carthaginians, 
found their way to Spain along the Mediterranean, and from thence 
to this iſland, at a very early period, under the name of Mileſians; 
moreover, that the Phœnicians, who were a maritime people, traded 


to this country. The tumuli, or monumental heaps in Ireland, 


and the name of Scotia firſt applied to this country, have been con- 
fidered as derived from the Scythians“; and with a far more ſub- 
ſtantial appearance of truth, the very curious antiquities of Ire- 
land have been conſidered as remains of the Phcenicians, and the 
arts they introduced : Of theſe the moſt inconteſtible are the various 
metal inſtruments, eſpecially the brazen ſwords, which are of the 
ſame metal and conſtruction of thoſe lately found upon the plains of 
Cannæ, with which the Carthaginians fought. There has been a 
ſtriking agreement alſo diſcovered between the Iriſh and Punic 


languages. | | 

The moſt noted antiquities of Ireland are the Pharos or round 
columnar towers : the learned however are not agreed about the 
particular uſe to which theſe edifices were applied ; ſome ſay they 
were places of penance, others that they were belfries, the very 
name of them in Iriſh 8 importing a ſteeple with a bell. 


But the prevailing opinion ſeems to have been, that they were an- 


chorite pillars ſuch as Simon Stylites and his followers, with un- 


common auſterity and perſeverance, to the amazement of the gazing 
multitude, uſed to ſtand upon motionleſs like ſtatues, and as it were 
removed from the earth and its low cares to meditate only upon 
heavenly things. Again it has been remarked, that over great part 
of the Eaſt they have tall round ſteeples called Minarets, with bal- 
conies at top, whence 2 perſon calls the people to publick worſhip at 
ſtated hours ; and it has been ſuppoſed, as the Iriſh had their arts 
from Pheenicia, that from thence alſo came the model of theſe tow- 
ers, Which ſerved, as the Minarets of the Eaſt do at preſent, till 
bells came into uſe. | 


At the Hill of. Tarah, about eighteen miles north-weſt from Dub- 


lin, three ſtill remain. Veſtiges of the circular forts in which the 


ſeveral chiefs uſed to pitch their tents, or ere& other temporary 
ſheds on occaſion of the triennial conventions held there, when the 


monarch, 


* Others ſeem to have concluded, that the Iriſh were originally colonies of 
Britons driven out from their country by the Belgæ, who, 350 years before 
the Chriſtian era, croſſed the channel from Gaul and ſeized the whole Southern 
coaſt from Kent to Devonſhire ; and that hence, not from the Scythians, they 


received their ancient name of Scuites or Scots, which ſignifies the wandercrs 
or refugees. 75 . e | 
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monarch, provincial kings and -ſubordinate toparchs, ſolemnly af- 
ſembled to adjuſt rights, ena& laws and promulge them. This an- 
cient nation, older than imperial Rome, if we may believe Orpheus, 
who expreſsly tells us that the Argonauts failed near the iſland 
Ierne; as it never felt the ſway of that empire, ſo it ſcarcely exhi- 
bits any Roman antiquities. Vet it 2 that ambitious people 
were acquainted with this iſland à for Tacitus ſays its ports and har- 
bours were better known by trade and commerce than thoſe of Bri- 
tain. When the ambaſſador of Henry V. claimed precedence at 
the Council of Conſtance, he founded his title upon his maſter be- 
ing Lord of Ireland, a ſtate of undiſputed antiquity. If the Danes 
at the time of their expulſion left any veſtage of their former power 
in this iſland, either from the hatred of the Iriſh to their memory, 
or ſome other cauſe, they ſeem generally at this day to be demo- 
liſhed or extinct. 

8. Learning and Schools.) Greece and Egypt in very remote anti- 
quity were ſeminaries of learning to the reſt of the world; and Ire-/ 
land in latter days ſeems to have anſwered the ſame deſcription to 
the other nations of Europe. When the ravages of the Goths and 
Vandals had deſolated the improvements of Europe, and reached 
alſo to a conſiderable extent on the African continent ; and when 
monkiſh ſuperſtition, ſtill more baneful to ſcience, had compleated 
what the Goths begun, learning appears to have flouriſhed in Ire- 
land. Spencer fays it is certain that Ireland had the uſe of letters 
very ancicntly, and long before England ; he thought they were de- 
rived from the Phcenicians. Bede ſpeaks of Ireland as the great 
mart of literature ro which they reſorted from all parts of Europe. 
He relates that Oſwald, the Saxon king, applied to Ireland for 
learned men to inſtruct his people in the principles of Chriſtianity. 
Camden ſays it abounded with men of ſplendid genius in the ages 


when literature was rejected every where elſe; according to him tze 


abbies Luxieu in Burgundy, Roby in Italy, Witzburg in Frank- 
land, St. Gall in Switzerland, Malmſbury and Lindisfern in Eng- 
land, and Jona or Hy in Scotland, were founded by Iriſh monks. 
The younger Scaliger ſays at the time of Charlemagne, and two 
hundred ycars before, almoſt all the learned were of Iieland. The 
firſt profeſſors in the univerſity of Paris were from this iſland; and 
it is faid that Alfred brought profeſſors to his newly - founded college 
of Oxford from this country. At this day, the patron. ſaints, as 
they are called, of ſeveral nations on the continent ate acknowledged 
to be Iriſh 3 hence we may ſee how Ireland obtained the name of 
| the Iſland of Saints. Armagh in old times is ſaid to have had ſe- 
veral thouſands of ſtudents at once, and here were other ſeats of 
learning equally famous. In fact, when we read of the ancient li- 
terature of Scotland, we ' muſt underſtand it as ſpoken of Ireland 
under its ancient name of Scotia, or the improvements of Scotland 
immediately derived from hence. Ireland retained the name of 


Scotia "till ſo late as the fifteenth century, with the addition of 
: Major 
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Major or Vetus to diſtinguiſh it from Caledonia or Albania, that is, 
the preſent Scotland, which in the eleventh century began to be 
called Scotia Minor, or Nova. The ancient Scotch writers of the 
greateſt repute are ſo far from denying their Iriſh extraction, that 
they ſeem to glory it; and King James I. in one of his ſpeeches, 
boaſts of the Scottiſh dynaſty being derived from that of Ireland 

The college of Dublin is the only univerſity in Ireland. Sevetal 
free ſchools have been eſtabliſhed in this kingdom; beſides these 
there are numerous academies or {ſchools where literature and {c;ence: 
are regularly taught. | 

It is ſurprizingly ſtrange, ſays Rapin, who makes the names 
Scots and Iriſh ſynonimous, that the converſion of the Engliſh 
ſhould be aſcribed to Auſtin (a miſhonary of Rome) rather than to 
Aidin, to Finian, to Colman, to Cedd, ro: Diumna, to Furfeus, 
and other Iriſh or Scots monks, Among the literati alſo and re- 
puted ſaints of Ireland we may reckon the names of Brigid, Bren- 
dan, Columb-cill, Columban, Gall, Fiacre, Virgilius, Kilian, Rum- 
noldus, Dympna, Fuſcus, Malachy, and innumerable others. Vir- 
gilius was biſhop of Saltzburg, a native of this country, and ſur- 
named Solivagus; he lived in the eighth century, and ventured to 
incur the diſpleaſure of the Pope, by oppoſing philoſophy to the 
ſuperſtition of the times. If Virgil, ſays the Roman Pontiff, main- 
tains that there is another world, another ſun, another moon, and 
that this earth is round, fo that there 1s another ſky oppoſite to our 
ſky, and other men with their feet oppoſite to our feet, anathema 
eſtos | 

The more modern authors in Ireland from their language are with 
the other writers of theſe iſlands naturally included under the com- 
mon title of Engliſh literati. Some of them have been ſo eminent 
for wit, genius, learning or ſcience, that to mention their names 
only may inform many what works this country has latterly produced. 
Among theſe we may reckon the names of Uſher, Boyle, Berkeley, 
Swift, Leland, Parnell, Boyce, the Lords Moleſworth, Orrery and 
Clare, Sir Hans Sloan, Cunningham, Goldſmith, &c. 

Hiftory.] The firſt inhabitants of Ireland were of Celtic original. 
Their hiſtory is very ancient, but much obſcured by fiction or ro- 
mance. In 79gethe Danes ſeized a part of it, and were never 
compleatly ſubdued *rill the Engliſh took poſſeſion of the whole. 
Before this period the iſland had been divided into a number of 
| petty ſovereiguties, and the country was harraifed by the contentions 
of the chiefs, as well as by the frequent and bloody wars with the 
Danes. Such was the ſituation of this kingdom when Henry II. 
of England firſt conceived the deſign of reducing it under his own 
dominion. It has been ſuppoſed he was provoked at the Iriſh 
princes for giving aſſiſtance to the French. It was affirmed by his 
fatterers that the Iriſh had originally poſſeſſed themſelves of their 
country by permiſſion of Gurguntius, a Britiſh king; and that, as 
deſcendants of the Britons, they were the natural and rightful fub- 
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 jeds of the Engliſh monarch. It was alſo ſuggeſted that the re- 
nowned king Arthur, Egfred the Northumbrian prince, and Edgar 
one of the Saxon kings of England, had all led their armies into 
Ireland, and there made valuable acquiſitions, which their ſucceſſor 
was in honour bound to recover and maintain. The king took a 
more effectual method of enſuring his reputation. He applied to 
the Pope, repreſented that the inhabitants of Ireland were ſunk into 
the moſt wretched ſtate of corruption, both with regard to morals 
and religion; that Henry, zealous for the honour and enlargement 
of God's kingdom, had conceived the pious deſign of erecting it in 
this unhappy country; was ready to devote himſelf and all his 
powers to this meritorious ſervice ; implored the benediction of the 
pontiff; and requeſted his permiſſion and authority to enter Ireland, 
to reduce the diſobedient and corrupt, to eradicate all fin and wick- 
edneſs; to inſtruct the ignorant, and ſpread the bleſſed influence of 
the Goſpel in all its purity and perfection; promiſing at the ſame 
time to pay a yearly tribute to St. Peter from the land thus to be 
reduced to his obedience, and to the Holy See. Adrian, the 
reigning pope, rejoiced at this application, which tended ſo much to 
the advancement of his own, power. A bull was therefore imme- 
diately formed, conformable to the molt ſanguine wiſhes of Henry, 
which was ſent to England without delay, together with a ring, the 
token of his inveſtiture as rightful ſovereign of Ireland, But what- 
ever inclination the king of England or the Pope might at this time 
(A. D. 1156) have for the ſubjection of Ireland, the ſituation of 

the Engliſh affairs obliged, Henry to defer it for ſome time. 
In the mean time inteſtine broils harraſſed this country; and 
among other revolutions, Dermod. king of Leinſter was depoſed as 
a man utterly unworthy of his ſtation, and another of his family 
was raiſed to the throne. The depoſed prince ſought the protection 
of the Engliſh ; at firſt he was joined by priyate adventurers, yet 
with the countenance of Henry. II. theſe ſirſt made ſettlements in 
this country in 1169, and in 1172 the king arrived himſelf, and in 
his treaty with Roderick, who was conſidered as monarch cf Ireland, 
the whole iſland was _— to him. The ſucceſſes of Robert 
Bruce, king of Scotland, raiſed great commotions among the Iriſh, 
who were tempted to transfer their allegience from the kings of 
England to thoſe of Scotland: In 1315 he expelled the Englith 
ont of almoſt all the places they held in this land, and was pro- 
claimed king of Ireland. But the Scots were.. expelled in 1318, 
and the Iriſh ſubmitted to Edward II. They appear to have re- 
mained quiet during the ſubſequent part of this reign ;| but in that 
of, Edward III. they once more revolted. This monarch, however, 
having ſubdued the kingdom, treated the nation with ſuch lenity, 
as entirely gained their affections. Till the reign of Henry VIII. 
the kings of England only aſſumed the appellation of Lords of Jre- 
land ; he took the title of King of Ireland, which his ſucceſſors 

have continued ever ſince. _ PTR 
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10. Man and Jerſey Iſles.) The Ifle of Man is centrally ſituated 
between England, Scotland and Ireland. Its length from north to 
fouth is about thirty miles; its breadth from eight to fifteen ; and 
the latitude of the middle of the iſland 54 deg. 16 min. north. 
The air is mild, and the articles of its produce the ſame with the 
lands that ſurround it. In this iſland the horſes are very ſmall. 
There are no mines in this iſland, though it is ſaid to abound with 
lead, iron and copper; and alſo with quarries, ſlates and ſtone. It 
contains ſeveral harbours, particularly that of Douglaſs, the capital 
town of trade, which has a mote extending into the ſea ; and Ram- 
ſey bay, where ſhips may ride ſafely from all winds except thoſe at 
north-weſt. Its curioſities conſiſt chiefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcrip- 
tions, which are ſometimes dug up, together with ancient monu- 
ments of braſs, daggers and other weapons, partly of braſs and 
partly of pure gold. ” 

Hiſtory frequently mentions the kings of Man, who for ſome 
ages were maſters of the ſurrounding ſeas ; till in 1263, Alexander 
II. king of Scotland, ſubdued the iſland, from which time it con- 
tinued tributary to that crown *tll it was reduced by Edward I. of 
England. Edward III. beſtowed it on his favourite, the Earl of 
Saliſbury. Henry TV. gave it firſt to the Northumberland family, 
and then to Sir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the Earls of 
Derby, enjoyed it, till by failure of heirs male, it devolved upon 
the Duke of Athol, who married the ſiſter of the laſt Lord Derby. 

For many years this place ſwarmed with ſmugglers, outlaws, deb- 
tors, &c. where they lived ſecure from the reach of the laws. The 
government having taken this into conſideration, in the beginning of 
the year 1764 a treaty was ſet on foot for the purchaſe of the iſland 
by the Britiſh crown, which in 1765 was concluded, in confideration 
of the ſum of 7o, oool. being paid to the proprietor. In conſe- 
quence of this purchaſe, the king has now the ſame rights, powers 
and prerogatives as the former owners enjoyed. But, though the 
form of its government is altered, the Duke till retains his territorial 
property in the iſland. Their fiſheries ſupply the principal part of 
their exports. 4 

The iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney and Sark are all ſitu- 
ated in the Engliſh channel. They lie in a cluſter in Mount St. 
Michael's bay, between Cape La 3 in Normandy, and Cape 
Frebelle in Britanny. "A | 

Jerſey and Guernſey are each about twelve miles in length, and 
have governors, which are appointed by the kings of England. Al- 
derney and Sark are dependent on the two former. 'They all ori- 
ginally belonged to the Normans ; and Jerſey is famous for affording 
protection to Charles II. during his exile. 8 

The iſlands are all exceedingly healthy, particularly Jerſey. The 
valleys are fruitful, and contain plenty of ſheep and cattle; but huſ- 


bandry is much neglected by the inhabitants, who employ themſelves 


chiefly in cultivating their orchards, and making cider, with which 
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both theſe iſlands abound ; they are likewiſe very intent upon the im- 
provement 'of commerce. At Jerſey there is a manufacture of ſtock- 
ings, Which, together with caps, form the ſtaple commodity of that 
place; but a conſiderable trade in fiſh is carried on between theſe 
iſlands and Newfoundland, and they diſpoſe of their cargoes in the 
Mediterranean. 'The inhabitants ſpeak a very bad French, with an 
intermixture of Engliſh words. | | 


SECTION v. 


Drxmark, Noxwar, &c. 


| Lapland forms the nerthern coaſt of Europe, and the neighbour- 


ing powers of Denmark, Sweden and Ruſha claim different diviſions - 


of it; but from ſuch a land. of ice, and of ſnows, mountains and 
moraſſes, we can hardly expect them to derive much profit. The 
ſkins of ſquirrels, foxes, &c. compoſe the trifling tribute the Lap- 
landers pay, and the medium of what little traffic they carry on. 


Of the Kingdoms of Denmarx, Noxwar, Ec. 


Theſe two kingdoms, which were united in the year 1376 by.the 
marriage of Aquin, king of Norway, with Margaret, daughter and 
heireſs of Waldemar, king of Denmark, were formerly part of 
Scandinavia, a large country, comprehending Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. Ot | 

Denmark, including Norway, is one of the moſt northern king- 
doms of Europe, and includes the following dominions: Denmark 
Proper, territories in Germany, Norway, part of Lapland, and ſe- 
yeral iſlands in the Baltic, and in the German Ocean or North Sea. 
The moſt ſouthern part of Denmark is nearly in the ſame. latitude 
War Dublin; its mol northern territories lie quite within the arctic 
circle. 

Denmark Proper is bounded on the north by the Cattegate or 
Schaggerac Sea, on the ſouth by Germany, on the weſt by the 
German Ocean, and on the eaſt by the Sound. RR 

1. Conſtitution, Language, Religious Profeſſion.) The national re- 
gion is Lutheriſm. The king is deſpotic; but the adminiſtration 
of civil juſtice in this kingdom is conſidered as a model for other 
nations, and all the laws are contained in one quarto volume. Their 
language is a dialect of the ancient Teutonic, formerly uſed in all 
parts of Scandinavia. Thoſe in the higher ranks. of life generally 
uſe the German or High Dutch language; they alſo ſpeak. the 
French fluently, and generally uſe it to ſtrangers. | 


2. Divi- 
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4. Divi nt. ] Denmark Proper is divided into two called | 
North and South Jutland, and ſubdivided into the fol owing dio- 


Nox rn JuTLAnD. SOUTH. JUTLAND, 

- Dioceſes. Chief, Towns. Dioceſe. Chief Towns, 
Aalbourg, Aalbourg. Gottorf, Heſnick. 
Wiburg, Wiburg. - Hederſtive, Hederſtive. 
Aarhuſen, Aarhus. Apenrade, Apenrade. 
Ripen, Ripen. Flenſburg, Flenſburg. 

: Tendere, Tendere. 


Huſum, Huſum. 


 . Eyderlſtede, Eyderſtede. 
The Iflands of Denmark are, 


\ 


Iſles. Town:. # * * Towns. 
Seeland or Copenhagen an alſter or 3 
Zealand, { Elſineur. Falſtra, Nicoping. 

\ Odenſee or Ot- * Mona or Mune, Stege. 
Faoens tenſee, | Saltholm, ame. 
Arroe, Kopping. Alſen, Siaunderſburg. 
Langland, Rutcoping. Femeren, Samos. 
Lalland. Naxchoww. Bornholm, Nex. 


3. Baltic Sea.] The waters neither ebb nor flow in the Baltic, 
though a current ſets through the Sound or mouth of it into the 
German Ocean. Sometimes, indeed, this current is ſtopped by 
ſtrong winds from the N. W. and then large quantities of water are 
driven into the harbours of the Baltic. Between the continent and 
the large iflands of Zealand and Funen are the two famous mouths 
or ſtreighis call the Great and Little Belt, and the Ore Sound. The 
latter, which ſeparates Denmark from Sweden, is not above an hun- 
dred and thirty-one fathoms broad in the narroweſt part, And this 
being the uſual pier for ſhips in and out of the Baltic, and under 
the dominion of the king of 8 that prince exacts a certain 
tribute or toll from all ſhips trading to any part of the Eaſt Sea. 
4. Air, Soil and Produce.) The air is ſharp, but its rigour is 
abated from its vicinity to the ſea, Their ſummers are very ſhort 
but hot, and vegetatiom goes on very faſt. The ſoil is in many places 
barren, efpecially on the high mountains, which abound in ſeveral 
parts of the country; but there are yery large and fertile paſtures in 
the vallies, where black cattle are fed, and many of chem ſent to 
the Netherlands, where they grow to a prodigious ſize. Here js 
alſo a numerous race of ſtrong though little horſes, efpecially in Wi- 
burg. In ſome parts there are excellent arable lands, which, beſides 
producing corn ſufficient for the inhabitants, ' furniſh conſiderable 
quantities for exportation. Mecklenburg is in a great meaſure ſup- 
plied with corn fromthe iſlands of Falſter and Mona; and the Dutch 
fetch many ſhip loads annually from the iſland of Lalland. 
5. Mountains,” Rivers and Lakes.) None of the mountains of 
Denmark merit a particular deſcriptign. The higheſt are on the 


north- 
* 


the Weſt Indian and Guinea Companies, a General Trading 
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north-eaſt ſide of Gottorp ; but there are many others diſſeminated 
through the whole country. | | "COTS 

The rivers are very numerous, in this country, eſpecially in South 
Jutland and the dutchy of Sleſwick, but not one large enough to 
receive ſhips of any conſiderable burthen. The Eyder is the largeſt, 
and will admit of ſtout ſhips at its mouth ; but this is rather a bay 
than a river. The ſmaller, however, though not navigable, greatly 
contribute to fertilize the countries through which they flow. There 
ate a conſiderable number of lakes too, which, as well as the rivers, 
abound in fiſh of various kinds, as ſalmon, perch, tench, trouts, eels, 
flounders, &c. * er 

6. Manufa#ures and Commerce.] The Danes have ſome tolerable 
manufactures of hard mare, and artiſts of every kind are now pretty 
well advanced in their reſpective profeſhons, They ma Pb dh) 
ſoon equal thoſe of other nations, but at preſent the ſale of their 
productions is almoſt limited to their own country. n 


Many attempts have been made to render the trade of this king - 
dom very extenſive, but they have not yet ſucceeded. It may in- 
deed at preſent be conſidered as the center of the important and pro- 
ſitable trade of the Baltic. Here are ſeveral companies eſtabliſhed 
ſor the encouragement of trade, particularly the Aſiatic 2 


pany, and an Icelandiſh Finmark Company. But the favourite pro- 
ject of drawing the extenſive trade of Hamburgh to Altena, a town 
not above a mile diſtant, but in the dominions of Denmark, has not 
yet been ſucceſsful. . The exports. of this country are black cattle, 
horſes, corn, butter, 'tallow, hides, ſtock-fiſh, train oil, tar, pitch, 
iron and timber of various kinds: oak is forbidden by a particular 
ordinance to be ſent out of the kingdom. The imports, beſides the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indian commodities from their ſettlements in thoſe 
parts, conſiſt of ſalt, wine, brandy, ac. 

In the year 1736 a bank was eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen, whoſe 
notes from ten to a hundred rix-dollars paſs current in every part of 
the kingdom. An inſurance company for ſhipping was alſo eſta- 


bliſned about the ſame time, and it appears from the cuſtom-houſe 


books of 1770 that three thouſand one hundred and ſixty ſhips and 

ſmall craft entered the port of Copenhagen during that year. 
7. Learning and Schools.) Beſides the univerſity at Copenhagen, 
conſiſting of four colleges, there are ſeveral well regulated ſchools in 
moſt of the large towns in the kingdom. Denmark has produced 
ſeveral learned men, among whom we, may reckon Tycho Brahe, 
Borrichius, and the Bartholines, eſpecially eminent in aſtronomy or 
Ide „„ 
e ancient inſcriptions cut upon the rocks in ſeveral parts of 
Denmark have A the attention of the learned. They 
are in the Runic character, and thought to be hiſtorical, but ſo im- 
perfectly known even to antiquarians themſelves, that they are now 
| D d wats aire» ignoraut 
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ignorant of their true import. This method of cutting the account 
of memorable events upon rocks is thought to be the original method 
of writing, before paper of any kind or waxen tables were known. 


SECTION. Yv- 
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Noxwar, IcELAnD, &c. 


Norway is bounded on the ſouth by the entrance into the Baltic, 
called the Categate; on the weſt and north by the Northern Ocean; 
and on the eaſt by a long ridge of mountains, which ſeparates it 
from Sweden. It is divided and ſubdivided in the following manner: 


1. Diviſions. , „ Chief Towns. 
Nad 2 1 N | Lanka, oy WN Wardhuys. 


Middle Diviſion, Drontheim and Berghen, 75 01 nM * 


N 3 | Aggerhuys, Frede- 
South Dixiſion, Anſlo or Aggerbuys, rickſtade,Chriſtians- 
2. Climate and Produce.) The air in Norway is generally pure 
and falubrious ; very dry in the midland parts of the country, but 
moiſt on the ſea coaſts. In winter the cold is exceſſive, and the 
whole country ſeems covered with ice and ſnow. - The peaſants bring 
the produce of their lands to market upon ledges, and carry back in 
the ſame. vehicles the commodities they want in their ſequeſtered 
places of abode. Nor are the heats of ſummer leſs remarkable; 
_ the various ſpecies of vegetables, particularly barley, grow up and 
- ripen in ſix weeks or two months, vegetation being always accelerated 
in a wonderful manner when there is only a ſhort ſeaſon allowed. 
Hence we need not be ſurprized to find that notwithſtanding the ſe- 
vere froſts great quantities of corn are produced in Norway. The 
paſtures alſo, eſpecially in the vallies, are equal to thoſe in moſt coun- 
tries; ſo that the inhabitants have cattle, butter, cheeſe, &c. ſuffi- 
| cient for their own conſumption. "They have alſo garden vegetables 
in great plenty ; and they have lately made very conſiderable improve- 
- ments in gardening, and propagating fruit-trees. 'Their large and 
extenſive foreſts form a principal ſource of their wealth. In theſe 
=. are found amazing quantities of fir, pine, elm, aſh, yew, beech, 
= oak alder, &c. , | 
E 3. Foſfis.] Norway abounds in quarries of excellent marble of 
all colours ; ſome detached pieces of alabaſter ; ſeveral kinds of ſpar, 
£ chalk-ſtone, cement-ſtone, mill-ſtoffe, baking-ſtone, ſlate, talc, ſwine- 
ſtone, the magnet or loadſtone, and the amianthus or aſbeſtos. In 
this are likewiſe found amethyſts, agate, granates, beautiful chryſtals, 
pyrites or quartz, &c. but there are no flints. Th 
| e 
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The metals are of ſeveral kinds. At Numedale, near Drammen, 
there is a mine with veins of pure maſſy ſilver; there is another with 
very rich ore at Jarleſberg; and a third at Kondgſberg. There are 
ſeveral * — mines, three of them remarkably rich. Iron mines 
are found almoſt every where in the mountains. Here are alſo mines 
of quickſilver, ſulphur, ſalt, vitriol and allum. ö 4 

4. Animals.) The tame animals of Norway are a breed of ſmall 
but well proportioned horſes, black cattle, ſheep, goats, kids, a few 
hogs, and a great number of cats and dogs. The wild animals are 


the elk, the rein-deer, the lynx, the bear, the glutton, the fox, the 


wolf, the leming, the ermin, the marten, the beaver, the hare, the 


rabbit, and the wild cat; there are many of them found in all the 


cold northern countries. 
There are moſt of the birds in Norway that are common to Eu- 
„ and its ſea coaſts are covered with innumerable flights of water 


fowl 3. and here are numerous flocks of fowl that are peculiar to the 


northern countries. | 

There is ſcarcely a fiſh to be named which is not found in the 
lakes, rivers or ſeas of Norway ; and the latter is the habitation of 
ſeveral extraordinary creatures, among which the moſt remarkable. 
are the ſea-ſnake and kraken. 75 : 

5. Mountains, Rivers.) The mountains of Norway are remark- 
able for their extent, their height, and the torrents of water that 
guſh from their declivities. They cover the greater part of the 
country, and ſtrike a ſtranger with terror. The roads over theſe 
mountains are equally terrible and dangerous, there being often no 
other path than what is formed by an ill-ſecured wooden bridge 
thrown over a breach in a frightful precipice or roaring cataract. 
Theſe roads wind in ſuch a manner, as to render the . paſſage over 


the mountain Hardangerfield, about ſeventy Engliſh miles, extremely 


dangerous. The ſame may be obſerved of that over Filefield, which 
is about fifty miles, and the poſt road. To prevent travellers from 
being loſt or bewildered, the way is pointed out by poſts, fixed at 


the diſtance of two hundred paces from each other; and on Filefield 


are two houſes furniſhed with fire, light, and kitchen utenſils, at the 


public expence, for the convenience of thoſe who are obliged to paſs 
along this dreadful road. | . 


There are ſeveral large rivers in Norway, but none that are navi- 
gable farther than their mouth for ſhips of any conſiderable burthen, 
on account of the cataracts or waterfals e e. by the interven- 
ing rocks and cliffs. They are, however, of the greateſt uſe to the 
inhabitants for conveying their timber from the mountains to the ſea- 
ports, as well as driving their mills. The lakes are not remarkab 


large, but many of them very deep. We may reckon all theſe 


among the curioſities of Norway; and add to theſe its fathomleſs 
caverns and its rapid whirlpools, eſpecially that prodigious one the 
Maelſtrom on its weſtern coaſt, | 1 0 | 
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6. Commerce, Language, c.] The exports of Norway conſiſt 
chiefly of the natural productions of the country, as timber, copper, 
iron, marble, mill-ſtones, fiſh, furs, feathers, tallow, tar, oils, ſalt, 
allum, vitriol, &c. The Norwegians being chiefly employed in the 
mines, grazing and feeding cattle, felling of wood, floating timber, 
burning charcoal, extracting tar from the roots of felled trees, hunt- 
ing, ſhooting and bird-catching ; their imports conſiſt of many of 
the luxuries and moſt of the neceſſaries of life. 

They profeſs Lutheriſm, and alſo ſpeak the fame language that 
is uſed in Denmark; but their original tongue is that of Iceland. 

7. Farro Iles.) The Farro iſlands receive their name from their 
being in a cluſter ſo cloſe together, that the inhabitants ferry over 
from one iſland to another. They are ſituated in the northern 
ocean, in fixty-four deg. of north latitude, and ſeven deg. of weſt 
Jongitude. They are twenty-four in number, and the whole cluſter 
extends about ſixty miles in length and forty in breadth. The inha- 
bitants live chiefly by fiſhing, and add hardly any thing to the re- 
venues of Denmark. 

8. Iceland] Iceland fituated in the Northern or Atlantic Ocean, 
1s about ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix miles in length from Eaft to 
Weſt, and three hundred from North to South. It lies between 
ſtixty- three and ſixty-eight deg. of North latitude, and between 
fourteen and twenty-nine deg. of Weſt longitude; and from its 
inſular ſituation enjoys a milder temperature of climate than the 
ſame latitude on the continent experiences. The face of the country 
is very mountainous, and on the Southern coaſts are iſlands and 
rocks, where ſea-fowls build in great quantities; moſt kinds of 
wild-fowl 'abound in Iceland, and the ſurrounding ſea yields plenty 
of fiſh, The country is well watered with large rivers which flow 
from the mountains and large lakes, beſides innumerable rivulets 
and ſtreams. In ſome places there are chalybeate ſprings, and in 
many parts of the iſland boiling hot ſpouting water ſprings, of which 
the moſt remarkable and the largeſt is Geyſer not far from Skalholt ; 
in approaching towards it a tremendous noiſe is heard like the 
ruſhing of a torrent precipitating itſelf from ſtupendous rocks. 
The water iſſues from this ſpring ſeveral times in one day, but 
always by ſtarts, and after certain intervals; and ſome travellers 
have affirmed, that it riſes to the height of ſixty fathoms : it is 
certain, however, that it is thrown up much higher at ſome times 
than at others, but its elevation ſeldom falls ſhort of ninety feet. 

The burning mountains in this country we may conſider as the 
latent cauſe of the boiling ſprings ; of theſe the mt remarkable are 
the Hecla, Kotlegau and Oraiſe. The. eruptions of theſe have at 
different times occaſioned terrible devaſtations, deluging the country 
with water, convulfing it with earthquakes, heaving up new iſlands 
in the ſea, or pouring forth clouds of afhes, ſmoke and ſand in ſuch 
quantities as to eclipſe the light of the ſun, and ſcattering the ruins 
all over the iſland ; yet the inhabitants are ſo attached to their native 

4 country, 
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country, they conſider themſelves as the happieſt people on earth. 
They attend to their fiſhing and the breeding of cattle. This ifland 
produces _— fine paſture, which feeds large herds in ſummer 
and affords hay ſufficient for ſuſtenance in winter. They have 
kitchen herbs, roots, and ſome fruit trees, beſides many eſculent 
plants which grow wild on the rocks, and in many families ſupply 
the place of flour and mea]. In ſome parts of the ifland a ſpecies 
of {mall wheat grows ſpontaneouſly, and they reduce it to powder 
by parching it over the fire and then pounding it in mortars. 'Their 


total neglect of agriculture has been imagined to have been one of 


the conſequences of a dreadful plague which raged there in the 
fourteenth century and ſwept away moſt of the inhabitants: the 
few that eſcaped to te]] the melancholy tale had found refuge in the 
mountains where the contagion did not reach. The ſame terrible 
diſeaſe extended its baneſul influence to Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden ; where ſuch multitudes died that none could be ſpared to 
recruit this ruined colony. 


The entire commerce of Iceland is monopolized by a Daniſh 


company. The exports conſiſt of cured proviſions, butter, tallow, + 


oil, wool, ſkins, furs, down and feathers. The imports are brandy, 


wine, ſalt, linen, timber, tobacco, bread, hardware, &c. 


The revenue which the King of Denmark draws from this country 


amounts to about 30,000 crowns per annum. 


The inhabitants are deſceyded from the ancient Scythians, a 


branch of the Celtes, and the iſland itſelf made formerly a part of 


the empire of Scandinavia. During this early period of time, 
Iceland was full of people ; here the chief miniſters of their religion 
reſided ; and here the celebrated Edda or book of Celtic 1 
was either compoſed or preſerved; and ſo pure has their language 
been handed down from one generation to another, that the Ice- 
landers are capable of explaining their moſt ancient traditional. 
hiſtories. | 

9. Greenlands.] Eaſt and Weſt Greenland form the northern 
boundary of the King of Denmark's dominions, and are, indeed, the 
limits of all the diſcoveries hitherto made in that part of the globe. 
_ Eaft Greenland lies in North latitude higher than ſeventy-ſix 
deg. and between ten and eleven deg. of Eaft longitude. It is 
deſtitute of people, except a few conviRt tranſported thither from 
Ruſſia, who are obliged to winter in this inhoſpitable chime, and to 
labour for their liberty in procuring ſkins, furs, tuſks of morſe, &c. 
for the Empreſs or Czarina. 85055 

Weſt Greenland lies in North latitude higher than ſixty deg. and 
3 five and fifty deg. of Weſt longitude, and is peopled though 

ut thinly. 8 | 

Through the labours of Daniſh miſſionaries, and more eſpecially 
of thoſe of the Moravians or Brethren's Unity, ſeveral congregations 
have been. gatbered from the groſs ſuperſtitions of the country to the 


| profeſſion of Chriſtianity. Their language reſembles that of the 


Indians 


— 
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Indians of North America; they have a great number of long poly- 

ſyllables, and excel in poetry. 
The Copenhagen company engroſs the little trade of this country, 

and give cloths, cutlery, and various domeſtic utenſils in copper, 
braſs and tin, for whale-blubber, furs, &c. | 
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SwEDEN. 


Sweden, including the greateſt part of Scandinavia, is ſituated 
from * fifty-five deg. twenty min. to fixty-nine deg. thirty min, 
North latitude, and between the twelfth and thirtieth of Eaft 
| longitude. It is bounded on the South by the Baltic, the Sound 
and the Categate or Schager-rack ſea; by Daniſh Lapland on the 
North; by Ruſſia on. the Eaft ; and by the mountains of Norway on 

the Weſt. wp 2 
Such a vaſt tract of country may naturally be ſuppoſed to contain 
a great number of inhabitants; but theſe bear a very ſmall pro- 
ion to the extent of Sweden, great part of it being rendered un- 
inhabitable by ſeas, lakes, mountains and marſhes. 
1. Divifons.) This kingdom is divided into ſeven parts or pro- 


vinces, and theſe are again ſubdivided as in the following ſynopſis. 


of Finland Gulph 


Letten, or Letitia. } Riga. 


Provinces. Subdivifrons. Principal Towns. 
F "Uplandia. Stockholm, Upſal. 
Sudermania. Nickopen. 
1. Sweden, properly ſo Weſtmania, Avoſen. 
n Nericia. Orebio. 
called, lying between 'G ſtrici 88 
Norway on the Weſt] Ae 
| $ Helfingia. Hadſwickwalt. 
and the Gulph of Len meer Hed 
Bothnia ; is divided | scha. — 
into eleven parts. via. Medelpadia. Setanger. 
| FLEE Angermania. Hernoſand. 
Jemtia. Uma, Luta. 
{Weſt Bothnia. Piſtoia, Torne. 
85 4 E. Gothland. Norkoping and 
2. Gothnia or Goth-Smalandia. Calmar. 
land, on the South Iſle of Oeland. Barkholm. 
Side of Swedeland, I W. Gothland. Gottenburg. 
into three parts, viz. | Vermeland. I 
405 A | lia. 
3. Livonia on the South Eſtonia. Frog Narva, 


4. Ingria, 


[2 3 
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Provinces. Subdiviſions. Principal Towns, 
3 Ingria, proper. Oreſcal, or Noteberg. 
4. In r 5 the North | ingernani n berg 
of Livonia. Soluſka. 4 
p Finland, proper. Abo. f 
| Nylandia. _ Helfingfordia. _ 
Finland, on the Eaſt | Carelia. Wyburg. © 
fide of the Gulph of Kexholm. Kexholm. 
of Bothnia. Savolaxia. Koſnipe. 
Tavaſtin. Javaſtus. 
| Cajunia, Cajeneberge. 


Anjermania-LapmarkAocſalbo. a 
6 Swediſh Lapland, in | e ern, __ Picks, 


| Uma-Lapmark. Uma. 
the northern part 1 Lula-Lapmark. Lula. . 
the country. 


Tornea-Lapmark. Tornea. 
 UKimi-Lapmark. E 
7. The Iſlands of Gothland, Oeland, Aland, Hogland and Rugen. 


The provinces of Livonia and Ingria, with Kexholm and Carelia ö 
in Finland, and the iſlands of Dago and Oeſel, are under the 
dominion of Ruſſia. 


2. Climate and Produce.) The natural hiſtory of Sweden, both as 
to climate, animals, vegetables and minerals, is much the ſame with 
that of Norway, but the inhabitants appear to be more advanced in 
arts under the direction of the colleges eſtabliſhed for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and encouraged by the example of perſons in 
affluent circumſtances, the peaſants have at length, in a great mea- 
ſure, correA&d the natural ſterility of their country; and they now 
in favourable ſeaſons, raiſe grain ſufficient to ſupply the wants of 
the inhabitants. The fields in ſummer are covered with a beautiful 
verdure, enamelled with flowers, and produce great quantities of 
currants, raſberries, ſtrawberries and other ſmall fruit. Gothland 
is the moſt fertile province in the kingdom, and bears large crops 
of wheat, barley, oats, beans and peas. If the wheat were ſown in 
the autumn, as ir generally is in England, there might be'a danger 
of the grain being deſtroyed in the long piercing winter ; but the 
method is different in Sweden : the vegetation is there ſo rapid that 
the corn is ripe in eight or ten weeks after it is ſown ; and the foil 
is ſo meliorated by the froſt and coat of ſnow during the winter, 

that the land is fit to receive the ſeed almoſt as ſoon as the cold 
weather is over. 1 % 

3. Exports and Manufactures.] The produce of their mines is 
various, but the metals are principally ſilver, copper, lead and iron. 
Their manufactures are all of them but lately erected; even that of 
iron, the chief ſupport. of this eountry, was introduced of in the 


* 
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ſixteenth century. Before that time the Swedes ſent their iron ore 
to the Hanſe towns, and brought it back again manufactured into 
utenſils; but they have now founderies for cannon, forges for 
" anchors and fire-arms, wire and flarting mills, &c. the other arts and 
manufactures, which are common to Europe, they allo carry on, 
as ſilks, cloths, paper, porcelain, and the chymical preparations of 
allum, ſugar, ſoap, ſalt, &. Vaſt quantities of copper, braſs and 
ſteel. are alſo now wrought in this country. To their exports of 
metals, timber, tar, hemp, flax, hides, peltry, furs, fiſh, &c. they 
alſo add ſhips compleatly fitted out for fon! 

4. Relinious Profeſſion, Language.] The national profeſſion of re- 
ligion is the ſame in Sweden as in Denmark and Norway. There is 
ſuch an affinity between the Swediſh, Daniſh and Norwegian tongues, 
which are ſo many dialects of the Teutonic, that the inhabitants of 
the three kingdoms can perfectly underſtand one another. From 
many Runic inſcriptions ſtill to be ſeen near the ancient depoſitories 
of the dead, it is evident chat the Swedes made uſe of that character 
in the ages of Pagan idolatry. ( | 

5. Learning, Sc/ools.]. Several branches of learning have been cul- 
tivated of late years in this country. Thoſe in the higher ranks are 
generally converſant in polite literature. The natura] philoſopher, 
Haſelquiſt, who died as he was making diſcoveries in the oriental 
regions. That able civilian, politician and hiſtorian, Puffendorf, was 
A native of Sweden, as well as the late Linnzus, who, to the deepeſt 
reſearches in ſome branches of natural philoſophy, united the utmoſt 
ſyſtematic preciſion. The paſſion of Chriſtina for literature, her 
munificence ro the learned, and her own acquirements in ſcience, 
are ſufficiently known. The fine arts at this time were particularly 
patronized by the throne, and ſeveral learned Swedes in other king- 
doms bear great reputation in ſcience. ; | 

The univerſities of Sweden are thoſe of Upſal and Abo; the for- 
mer of which was inſtituted four hundred years ago, and being 
patronized by ſeveral ſucceſſive. monarchs, has gained particular 
celebrity; but the latter is not ſo well endowed nor ſo flouriſhing. 
Seminaries for the education of youth are eſtabliſhed in different 
towns; and every dioceſe is provided with a free-ſchool, in which 

boys are qualified for the univerſity. There is a royal academy of 
| ſciences at Stockholm; and likewiſe a royal academy of painting, 
ſculpture and military mathematicks. Several volumes of memoirs 
have been publiſhed by the members of theſe inſtitutions, which 
haye obtained a favourable reception abroad; however, the greateſt 
literary curioſity in this country is a manuſcript copy of a tranſlation 
of the writings of the Evangeliſts into Gothic, by Ulphila biſhop of 
"Thrace, above one thouſand three hundred years old. | 

6. Hiflory, Government. ] In 1387, Margaret Queen of Denmark 
and Norway was choſen Queen of Sweden. It remained ſubjeR to 
Denmark till 1523, when Guſtavus Vaſa aſſerted its 'independency, 
and the Swedes have continued free ever ſince. The King was * 
; BEE : 1 
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in erery exerciſe of government, and even in tne education of his 


own children : but lately the conſtitution has been greatly changed, 
by the ſtates ſurrendering their power io the king. CEPT 
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Muscovy or Russia. ++; 


The empire of Ruſſia is the largeſt upon the whole globe, it is 
greater than all the reſt of Europe, than the Roman empire in the 


zenith of it; power, or the empire of Darius ſubdued-by Alexander; 


extended in length from the Baltic on the Weſt to within a few 
miles of America on the Eaſt, upwards of two thouſand leagues ; 
and above eight hundred in its greateſt breadth from North to South. 


Its boundaries on the Weſt, are Sweden and the Baltic; on the Eaſt, 


China, and that part of the Pacific which ſeparates Aſia from Ame- 
rica; on the North, by the Frozen Ocean and the impenetrable 
ArQic Region, and on the South ir has Pruſſian, Poliſh, Turkiſh, 
Perſian, Indian and Tartarian nations. In length, from the Ifle of 
Dagho as far as its moſt diſtant Eaſtern limits, it contains very near 
a hundred and ſeventy degrees; ſo that when it is noonday in the 
Weit, it is very near midnight in the Eaſtern parts of this empire. 
In breadth it ſtretches three thouſand werſts from South to North, 
which makes eight hundred leagues. On the South of this extenſive 
empire the longeſt day is not ſixteen hours; on the North it ſtretches 
out to the length of three months. | 

1. Climate, Inhabitants, Religious Profeſſions.) In ſo extenſive a 
tract of country the ſoils are extremely various. Beyond the Goth 
degree of latitude, corn ſcarcely ever arrives at maturity ; and 
beyond the 7oth hardly any ſpecies of fruit is produced ; but in the 
middle provinces of the empire the ſoil is fruitful, the woods abound 
with a variety of animals, the plains are ſtocked with cattle, and the 
rivers teem with a variety of excellent fiſh. In the more Southern 
provinces, the climate is hot; and where there is a ſufficient depth 
of ſoil flowers and fruits arrive at great perfection, the earth is 
covered with verdure, and indicates a happy fertility. There ſeems 
hardly/ leſs variety among the inhabitants of this extenſive empire 
which includes in itſelf numerous nations of Tartars, Kamtſchatdales, 
Samoiedes, Laplanders, &c. Far to the North, in ſome remote 
parts of this empire, they live in caverns, and are no more than 


four feet and a half high: che ancients had a confuſed idea of theſe | 


people under the name of Troglodites and Northern Pigmies, as 
they had of the Tartars under the name of Scythians ; the lan- 
guages of all theſe widely diſperſed people are different and their 
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manners are various ; in ſome parts they are much given to rovin 
and plunder ; in others their lives ſeem innocent and harmleſs; in 
ſome parts they give their attention to agriculture ; in others they 
depend upon the produCtions of a fruitful but uncultivated ſoil, 
Some of them who do not meet in ſocieties make but little, and it 
is even ſaid no profeſſion of religion; others that live in herds or 
clans ; ſomo offer up their oriſons perhaps to the principal objects of 
their wants, idoliſing a ſheep's ſkin becauſe they find nothing more 
uſeful than this animal; and others embrace the doctrines of the 
Greek church, which is the national profeſſion of Ruſſia ; where, 
however, other ſocieties are tolerated and encouraged, | 

2. Divifions.] Muſcovy or the European part of Ruſſia, beſides 
the territories wreſted from Poland comprehends the following pro- 
vinces which may be divided into northern, middle, eaſtern, weſtern 
and ſouthern. 


Provinces... Chief Towns. Provinces.” Chief Towns, 


NoxTHERN. WesTERN. 

Lapland, Kola. _ Gr. Novogorod, Novogorod. 
Samoieda, Golatina. Ruſ. Finland, Wyburg. 
Bellamornſkoy, Kemi. Kexholm, Kexholm. 
Meſeen, Meſeen. Karelia, Notteburg. 
Dwina, Archangel. Ingria, Peterſburg. 
Syrianes, Kangorod. | SOUTHERN. 
Permia, Iſma. Livonia, Riga, Narva, 
Ruheninſki, Kargapol. SORTS Revel. Dorpat, 
Belacſeda, Vitegre. Pernaw, Pliſkow, 

| Mibpr. Smolenſko, Smolenſko. 
Pereſlaf, Razenſkoi. Zernigof, Zernigof. 
Belozero, Belozero. _ Seefsk, | Seefsk. 
Wologda, Wologda. Ukrain, or the 
Jereſlaf, Jereſlaf. Country of the 

weer, Tweer. old Coſſacks. Kiof, or Kiow. 
Moſcow, Moſcow. | | | 
Belgorod, Woronetz, or 
Veroneſe. 
EaSTERN. . 

Bulgar, Bulgar. 45 
Kanſan, Kanſan. a . ; 


Lit Novogorod, Niſe-Novogorod, 
Don Caſſacks, Donetſkoi. 


3. Produce, Manu factures, Commerce.] The natural hiftory of this 
country is much the ſame with that of Scandinayia both as to animal, 
vegetable and mineral productions; and climate and ſoil; and with- 
in the preſent century their amazing improvements in ſciences and 
arts have enabled them to avail themſelves of their natural advan- 
tages, and become among their neighbours a great commercial * 
| a ple. 
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ple. Peter the Great may be accounted the political father of this 
country. Patient of fatigue he travelled and laboured in other 
countries to acquire their improvements, and then with determinate 
ſeverity impoſed them upon his rude and uncultivated ſubjects at 
home, effeQing a change in his empire which aſtoniſhed the world 
and procured him the epithet of the Great. 

To all the articles of manufacture and commerce which they have 
in common with Sweden and Denmark, the Ruſſians add the coſtl 
commodiries of the Eaſt, as filk, cotton, teas, gold, &. Th 
they receive by caravans from China, and from India and Perſia 
way of the Caſpian ſea. - 8 

4. Mountains, Forefls, Rivers, Lakes, Canals.] The Z1mnopoias 
are the principal mountains of Ruſſia, they are ſuppoſed to be the 
celebrated Montes Riphæi of the ancients ; they are remarkable both 
for their amazing height and the perpetual ſnows that cover their 
ſummits : but befides theſe, there are a vaſt variety of others, ſome 
forming extenſive chains, and others ſcattered ſingly in different 
parts of the country. | | 

Foreſts abound in this extenſive country; in many places prodi- 
gious tracts of land form one continued foreſt, producing immenſe 
quantities of timber, pitch, tar and turpentine. 3 

Few countries exhibits more or larger rivers than Ruſſia, but the 
principal are the Wolga, the Don or Tanais, the Boriſthenes or 
Dnieper and the Dwina. The lakes are alſo numerous, but the 
moſt remarkable are thoſe of Ladoga and Onega. From lake to 
lake and from river to river, the Czar Peter planned extenſive and 
ſpacious canals, ſome of theſe he opened with incredible labour and 
expence for ſeveral hundreds of miles; others he did not live to fee 
compleated : they have, however, ſince his day been carried into 
execution. | | Fa 

5. Language, Learning, Moſcow, Peterſburg.) The Sclavonian 
language fornis the baſis of that of Ruſſia ; but the latter is enriched 
with many words from the Greek. The alphabet conſiſts of forty- 
two characters, principally Greek, as they were written in the ninth 
century ; but as this did not expreſs every particular ſound, recourſe 
was had to ſeveral Hebrew letters, and ſome arbitrary ſigns were 
invented. Different dialects however prevail in different provinces, 
the principal of which are thoſe of Muſcovy, Novogorod and Arch- 
angel ; and thoſe in higher ranks generally ſpeak French and High- 
Dutch, while their prieſts ſpeak the modern Greek. 

The Czar Peter, who may be ſaid to have firſt enrolled his coun- 
try among the poliſhed nations of Europe, was not inattentive, 
among his other labours, to literature and ſcience : he ereQed 
ſeveral academies and other ſeminaries of learning in various parts 
of his extended dominions : he founded no leſs than three academies - 
in Moſcow, one for claſſical learning, one for mathematicks, and 
the other for navigation and aſtronomy. This city, long the capital 
of the empire and the centre of the Ruſſian dominions before they 
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Extended themſelves on the fide of China and Perſia, ſtands in the 
middle of a laige beautiful and fertile plain on the Moſka, and on 
two leſſer rivers, which unite their ſtreams with the Occa, and dif. 
charge themſelves into the Wolga. In the thirteenth Century it was 
no more than a cluſter of cottages, the inhabitants wretchedly 
. groaning under oppreſſion from the race of Jenghiz-Khan. 

At Peterſburgh he founded an Univerſity and four academies : 

the firſt is for the ſciences and belles-letrters, the ſecond for naviga- 
tion, the third for dead languages, and the fourth for tacticks. 
The Petropolitan Society have publiſhed ſeveral volumes of papers, 
which have been well received by the literati of Europe, eſpecially 
thoſe on mathematical, aſtronomical and philoſophical ſubjects. 

But the Czar not only founded the academies of Peterſburgh, 
but the city itſelf, and from him it took its name. It is ſituated on 
the gulph of Kronſtadt, in the midſt of nine branches of rivers, 
by which its different quarters are divided. The rivers are branched 
out into ſeven canals, which waſh the walls of one of the imperial 

alaces, of the admiralty, of the dock-yard for the gallies, and of 
Erernl manufactories. There was nothing of all this in 1702, it 
being then an impaſſable moraſs; and in 1703 there were only a few 
ffhermen's huts here. But Peter ſaw the benefit that muſt reſult 
from a city built on this ſpot, and accordingly employed above 
thirty-thouſand men for ſeveral years in driving piles, and laying the 
foundation of this celebrated place. | 
6. Hiſtory; Government.) In 1058 the Poles conquered Ruſſia, 
but it cannot be aſcertained how long they kept poſſeſſion of it. 
About 1200 it was invaded by Batu, Khan of the Mungls ; theſe 
people held it in ſubjection in a great meaſure till 1540, when John 
Baſilowits completely aſſerted its independency. This prince greatly 
enlarged his dominions, and about the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury the Ruſſians diſcovered and reduced the vaſt country of Siberia. 
Their government is monarchical. | 


SECTION IX 


| PoLanD. 

Before its late diſmemberment, Poland, with the annexed dutchy 
of Lithuania, was bounded on the north by Livonia, Muſcovy and 
the Baltic Sea; oa the eaſt by Muſcovy ; on the ſouth by Hungary, 
Turkey and Little Tartary; and on the welt by Germany; extend- 
ing from forty-ſeven deg. forty min. to fifty-ſix deg. thirty min. 
north latitude; and between ſixteen and thirty-four deg. eaſt longitude. 
1, Diviſions.] It has been divided into the provinces. of Great 

and Little Poland, Poliſh Pruſſia, Samogitia, Courland, Lithuania, 
Maſſovia, Polachia, Poleſia, Red Ruſſia, Podolia and Volhinia; 
and again ſubdivided as in the following table. | 5 
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Palatinates. Chief Towns. Palatinates. Chief Towns, © 


Gzear POLAND on the Weſt. Litzvania North. Eaſt. 
Poſnania, Poſna. Wilna, Wilna. 


Kaliſh Kaliſh, Gneſna. Braſlaw, Braſlaw. 
Breſty, Breſty. Poleſko, Poleſko. 
Wladiſlaw, Wladiſlaw. Wipteſk, Wiptelk. f 
Dobrzin, Dobrzin. Troki, Troki, Grodno. 
Plockkow, Plocſſcow. Minſki, Minſki. 2 
Rava, - Rava, Mſciſlaw, Mſciſlaw. 
Lencicia, Lencicia. Novogrodeck, Novogrodeck. 
Saradia, Saradia. WaRSOVIA or Masso0vig. 
Inowlcoz, Inowlcoz. ; Warſaw, 
LirTLE Por Axp on the Weſt. Czerſko, Czerſko. 
Cracow, Cracow. Novogorod. 
Sandomira, Sandomira. PoLAcHia in the Middle. 
Lublin, Lublin. 'Bielſk, Bielfk. 
Polisn PRuss iA North-Weſt. Pol EsiA in the Middle. 
Dantzic. Breſſici, Breſſici. 
Elbin. Rep Russi South-Weſt. 
Marienburg. Chelm, Chelm. 
Culm. Betz, Belz-. 
Thorn. Lemberg, Lemberg. 
SAMOCITIA. | . Ponort1a South-Eaſt. 
Roſienne. Up. Podolia. Carminiec. 
Midnick. Low. Podolia, Braſlow. 
CouxrAxp North. VoLninia South-Eaſt. 
Courland Prop. Goldingen. Up. Volhinia, Luſec. 
Semigalia, Mittaw. Low. Volhinia, Bialgorod. 


2. Air and Soil.) Poland is generally a champaign country; 


ceeding healthy. The ſoil in general is extremely rich. The earth 
is of various kinds, colours and properties ; ſome being excellent 
for the potter's uſe, furniſhing all Poland with earthen-ware ; while 
others ſupply the pipe-makers and other artificers with clays of 
different ſorts. | 
3. Vegetables, Animals and Foffils.] This country is extremely 
fruitful, producing vaſt quantities of corn, and the paſtures, parti- 
cularly in Podolia, are fo rich, that the height of the graſs is often 
ſuch as to conceal the cattle that are grazing from the ſight of paſ- 
ſengers. In many places there are vines, whoſe grapes are agreea- 
ble to the taſte, but the wines made-from them uſually prove ſharp. 
It is faid that in May and June the inhabitants gather a fort 'of 
manna, which falls on the graſs during the night; they eſteem it a 
great delicacy, and have various ways of dreſſing it. This ſeems 
rather unaccountable; but as the fifth and ſixth months are the ſea- 
ſon when plants are copiouſly ſupplied with juices ; perhaps it is 
theſe that oozing. through the pores of the herbs are concreted on 
their ſurface by the cold and dew of the night and form the. manna, 
e rather 
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the air is moſtly temporate; in the northern parts it is cold, but ex- 
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rather than any extraneous or foreign matter derived from the at- 
moſphere. ; | 

Horſes, aſſes and oxen, diſtinguiſhed by the Names of uri and 
buffaloes, wolves, bears, elks, bohacks, foxes, hares, &c. run 
wild in the foreſts of Poland. Here are alſo birds and fiſhes of 
various kinds | 
Here are mines of gold, ſilver, copper, lead, iron, pit-coal, 
vitriol, arſenic, marble of all colours, and ſtones of various kinds; 
but the moſt curious axe their different ſorts of ſalt mines. 

4+ Mountains, Foreſts, Rivers, Lakes.) The principal moun- 
' tains of Poland are the Cropach or Carpathian mountains, which 
form a craggy ridge, extending three hundred miles in length, ſepa- 
rating Poland from Hungary ; theſe are covered with perpetual 
ſnows. In the palatinates of Cracow is a mountain called the 
Wonderful, covered with aromatic plants, flowers, oaks and pines ; 
full of metals and minerals; and abounding both in freſh and alt 
ſprings. Near the centre riſes, with a remarkable noiſe, a ſpring of 
clear water, the ebullition of which is ſaid to be greater or leſs ac- 
cording to the increaſe or decreaſe of the moon. 

Poland, the eaſtern part particularly, is remarkable for the ex- 
tent of its foreſts and woods. s 

The principal rivers are the Viſtula or Weyſel, the Wort, the 
| Neiſter or Tyras, the Nieper or Boriſthenes, the Niemen, the Bog 
or Vagus, and the Dwina. 

Of the few lakes in Poland Gopto, or the White Lake, is the 
moſt remarkable,” and is faid to turn the complexion of thoſe who 
waſh in it ſwarthy. Oy | 

5. Commerce and Manufaftures.) The little trade of Poland is 
- principally carried on at Dantzic, which may be conſidered as the 
. emporium of this country. The exports of Poland conſiſt of corn, 
honey, wax, hemp, flax, furs, timber, pot-aſhes, ſalt, falt-petre, 
brimſtone, vitriol and quick-filver ; and its imports of wines, bran- 

dy, ſpices, wrought ſilks, cloth, ſtuffs, jewels, ſables, martens, and 
tin, fel and iron wares. The little manufactures of this country 
are ſome linen and woolen cloths, and a little hardware. 

6. Curioſties.] Ihe wonderful mountains and ſalt mines 1 
mentioned form the principal curioſities of Poland. Beſides theſe 
we may reckon as rarities the grottos or catacombs under the 
mountains of Kiow, in the deſarts of Podolia, wherein are found 
2 great number of human bodies perfectly preſerved, being neither 
ſo hard nor ſo black as the mummies of Egypt; ſome attribute 
this curioſity to the nature of the ſoil, which is a dry ſand; and 
it has been reported, perhaps with truth, that wild men have been 
frequently found in the woods. Authors in accounting for the 

on of ſuch phænomena, ſuppoſe them to have been left there 
when infants by their parents, whom the Tartars frequently obliged 
to fly from their habitations, and that theſe children, ſo expoſed, 
have been nouriſhed by the bears. And indeed when we are told 
among the other deſolations of war, that a conquering Turk _ 
| e 
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take in his arms a whole cluſter of captive children, and fling them 
from his horſe to any one that may challenge them, we may per- 
haps have reaſon to conclude that theſe accounts are founded rather 
on melancholy fi& than imagination. 

7. Language, Learning and Schools.) The Poliſh language is a 
diale& of the Sclavonic, and on account of the vaſt number of con- 
ſonants it employs is extremely harſh and unharmonious ; how- 
ever the. Latin tongue is commonly ſpoken, even by thoſe of infe- 
rior rank, though without the leaſt regard to accent, quality or 
purity of language. High Dutch and Ruſſian are likewiſe under- 
ſtood in the provinces bordering on theſe reſpective countries. 

This country ſeems very unpropitious to the growth of litera- 
ture, though Copernicus,\ the great reſtorer of the true aſtronomy, 
as well as Vorſtius and ſome other learned men, were natives of 
Poland. The contempt which the nobility have ever ſhewn for 
learning, the vaſſalage of the lower claſſes, and the gloomy ſuper- 
ſtition which pervades all ranks of men, are circumſtances which 
have wonderfully retarded the progreſs of arts and Sciences. 

The Poliſh univerſities are hoſe of Cracow, Poſnia and Wilna. 
The firſt conſiſts of eleyen colleges, and has the ſuperviſorſhip of 
fourteen grammar ſchools diſperſed through the city; the other tuo 
are not ſo eminent. - | 

The nobility and the bulk of the nation are of the church of 
Rome, but here are vaſt number of Proteſtants and followers of 
the Greek church. 

8. Hiſtory.) Poland was the ſeat of the Vandals in ancient times. 
In 1396 Jajellon, Duke of Lithuania, by marrying Hedwiga, Queen 
of Poland, became king of this country. From that time Lithuania 
was held as a fief to Poland; and in 1501 Alexander, Duke of 
Lithuania, ſucceeding to the crown of Poland, the union of the 
two countries was confirmed, and they remained united till the late 
diſmemberment. , | 


RY 


SECTION X. 
| | Pzrvss1a. 


Pruſſia, the country of the ancient Boruſſi, taken in a limited 
ſenſe, is bounded on the north by part of Samogitia, on the ſouth . 
by Poland proper and Maſovia, on the eaſt by part of Lithuania, 
and on the Weſt by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic; but taken in its 
full extent this kingdom conſiſts of various territories diſſeminated 
over Germany, Poland, Switzerland, and the northern regions, 
partly derived from legal ſucceſſion, but by far the greater part 
from war, violence and uſurpation. | 
| 1. Territories.) The principal diviſions of which this monarchy 
is compoſed are Ducal, now Regal Pruſſia, ſituated in Poland; 

| = Brandenburgh, 
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Brandenburgh, Pruſſian Pomerania and Swediſh Pomerania, in 
Upper Saxony ; Magdeburg and Halberſtadt in Lower Saxony, 
Glatz in Bohemia, Minden, Ravenſburg, Lingen, Cleves, Meurs 
and Mark in the dutchy of Weſtphalia; Eaſt Prieſland, Lippe, 
Gulick and Tacklenburgh in the circle of Weſtphalia; Gelder in 
the Netherlands, Neufchatel in Switzerland, and part of Sileſia, 
and the countries lately wreſted from Poland. 

2. Climate, Soil, Animals. and Foffils.] In countries ſo various 
and diſtricts ſo diſperſed, any general account of the air muſt be 
liable to many exceptions, however, upon the whole, it ſeems fa. 
vourable to health. The foil is fruitful in corn and other commo- 
_ dities, nor is the country deficient in a proportionate number of 
animals common to the climate, ſuch as horſes, cows, ſheep, deer, 
bears, wolves, wild boars and foxes; and the rivers and lakes are 
amply ſtored with fiſh. | | 

There are not many mines in Pruſſia; a few however are found 
of copper and lead, and ſome of iron. Theſe afford materials for 
the employment of artiſts, but very little metal in its crude (tate is 
exported. The principal minerals found in this country are ſul- 
phur, allum, nitre, and lapis calaminaris. Here are ſeveral quar- 
ries of ſtone, and ſome of {late ; a ſpecies of marble has alſo been 
diſcovered in many of the mountains. 

Several kinds of bitumen too are found here, but the principal 
is amber, of which Pruſha has been conſidered as its native coun- 
try. This celebrated bitumen, though originally generated in the 
earth, is found in plenty in the Baltic fea, efpecially near the ſea- 
ſhore of Sudwic, where it ſwims on the water, and is taken up by nets. 

3. Mountains, Foreſts, Rivers und Lakes.) There are not many 
remarkable mountains in Pruſſia. There is however a pretty ex- 
tenſive chain on the frontiers of Poland, and ſeveral fingle ones 
ſcattered through the different parts of the kingdom. There are 
ſeveral large and extenſive foreſts, which afford great quantities of 
fir and other excellent timber. 

The principal rivers are the Viſtula, the Pregel, the Memel or 
Mammel, the Paſſage, and the Elbe; they are all ſubject to inunda- 
tions, whereby the country is often damaged. The lakes and ca- 
nals afford preat conveniences for tranſporting merchandize ; and 
for its extent the kingdom of Pruſſia has the moſt inland navigation 
of any other in Europe, the Netherlands excepted. 

4. Manufafures, Commerce.] Under the politic adminiſtration 
of the late King, who ſeemed to have adopted the juſteſt maxims 
of enriching himſelf, by beſtowing the means of affluence on his 
ſubjecta every art and manufacture daily improved and encreaſed; 
and thoſe of glaſs, iron works, ſilk, cloth, camblet, linen, ſtock- 
ings, paper, powder, and copper and braſs are particularly flou- 
riſhing. | | | 

Being advantageouſly ſituated for trade, the extenſion of which 
is promoted by a college of commerce and navigation, Pruſſia carries 
on a conſiderable foreign traffick; but as its imports are trifling, 

| ; | compared 
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compared with its exports, the balance of trade in its favour is 
ter than that of any other European countyyy; 

5. Curioſities.] The amber pits of Pruſſia form its principal na- 
tural curioſities. | | | : 55 

6. Schools, Language, Religious Profeſſon.] At Koningſberg is 
an univerſity, founded by the a Albert in the year 1544, 
and a college ſtiled the Collegium Fredericianum; and academies or 
ſchools for the inſtruction of youth are. diſperſed throughout the 
kingdom. The language varies little from that of Poland. 

Different profeſſions of religion are tolerated in Pruſſia, but the 
nationally eſtabliſhed ones are thoſe of Luther and Calvin. 

7. Hiſtory, Government.) The Pruſſians or Boruſſians were not 
heard of as a people till 1007, when they were governed by dukes 
of their wn. Aſter a ſucceſſion of bloody wars, they were con- 
quered by the German knights of the Teutonic order in 1228. In 
1454 the Poles ſubdued the weſtern part of it, and in 1525 the 
eaſtern part. In 1683 it became independent. In 1702 the dukes 
aſſumed the title of king; and the territories added to this country 


by the late king are very conſiderable. , The conſtitution of Pruſſia 
is abſolute monarchy. | 


Gramany, Bonxemia, Hungary, &c. 


Germany is bounded by the German ocean, Denmatk and the 
+ Baltick on the north; by Poland, Hungary and Bobemia on the 
eaſt; by Switzerland and the Alps on the ſouth ; and by the do- 
minions of France and the Low Countries on the weſt ; extend- 
ing from forty-five deg. four min. to fifty-four deg. forty min. north 
latitude, and from ſix to nineteen deg. forty-five min. eaſt longitude. | 
This country is the ſeat of a great empire, and of many dependent 1 
ſovereignties of different denominations, and under various modiſi- 9 
cations of government; its affairs are blended with thoſe of the | 
| other nations of Europe, whoſe Germanic territories are neceſſarily 
| exhibited in its diviſions. bt | | 
1. Divifions.] In territories ſo numerous, and poſſeſſions ſo mi - 
nute, where the dominions of a prince are ſometimes of .leſs extent 
: than an Engliſh manor, to attempt a particular deſcription of each 
would be tedious and perplexing ; and the diviſions laid down, even 
; 
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by modern writers, are often uncertain and contradiftory. Thoſe 
moſt generally received, and their riſe,” are as follows: The Ger- 


. man empire was formerly divided into two grand parts, the upper 
and the lower; but the Emperor Maximilian, grandfather and prede- 
h cefſor of Charles V. divided it into ten great circles; and this mode 
- of diviſion was confirmed by the diet of Nuremburg in 1552. 
b However, as the circle of Burgundy, or the ſeventeen provinces of 
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the Low Countries, has been detached from the empire, the circles 
of Germany are only nine ; three lie in the north, three in the 
middle, and three in the ſouth. | 
| The circles are fubdivided into principalities, dutchies, marqui- 
fates, electorates, palatinates, counties, baronies, abbies, bi- 
ſhopricks, &c. | | : 
Circles. | Chief Towns, 
Uertgx Saxony. Stetin, Stralſund, Stendel, Berlin, Potſdam, 
n Francfort, Cuſtrin, Wittenburg, Bautzen, Gor. 
lits, Dreſden, Miſſein, Erfurt, Meiningen, 
/ _  Zeits, Altenburg, Weimar, Gotha, Eiſnach, 
Saalfeld, Schwartſburgh, Belchingen, Mans- 
ſiſield, Hall, Naumberg, Stolberg, Northhauſen, 
Deſſau, Zerbſt, Bernber 9 Hall, 
| Plowen, Merfberg. | 
Lower Saxony. Keil, Gottorp, Meldorp, Glucſtat, Hamburg, 
LC.ubeck, Lawenburg, Brunſwic, Wolfenbutle, 
| Rheinſteen, Blachenberg, Hanover, Grubben- 
hagen, Gottingen, Lunenburg, Zell, Bremen, 
Verden, Swerin,, Guſtrow, ' Hildeſheim, Mag- 
deburg, Halberſtat. | 
WesTenatia. Embden, Oldenburg, Delmonhurſt, Hoye, Diep- 
holt, Munſter, Paderborn, Oſnaburgh, Lippe, 
Minden, Ravenſburg, Arenſburg, Tecklen- 
burg, Ritberg, Schawenburg, Cleef, Duſſel- 
dert, Juliers, Aix, Ham, Liege, Huy, Ben- 
| | theim, Steinfort. a 
Urrer Ruz. Caſſel, Marpurg, Darmſtadt, Homberg, Rhine- 
Rs field, Wonkeld, Dillenburg, Diets, Kerberg, 
Siegen, Idſtein, Wiſbaden, Bielſtein, Ot- 
PT; — 2 Uſingen, Frankfort, Erpach, Spire, 


Deux Ponts, Catzenelbogen, Waldec, Solms, 


Hanau, Eyſenberg, Sayn, Wied, Witgenſtein, 
* Hatzfield, Weſterberg, Fuld, Hirchfeld. 
Lowzsz Ruixe, Heidelburg, Philipſburg, Manheim, Frankendal, 
EL Cologn, Bon, Mentz, Aſchaffenburg Triers, 
| Worms, Simmeren, Rhinegraveſtein, Meurs, 
. Veldents, Creutznach, Leymingin. 
Frxanconts.  Wourtſburg, Bamberg, Aichſtadt, Cullenbach, 
Onſpach, Henneburg, Coberg, Hildburghau- 
ſen, Nuremburg, Mergentheim, Reineck, Ba- 
reith, Papenheim, Wertheim, Caſſel, Schwart- 
| zenburg, Holack. _ 
AvsTaia. _ enna, Gratz, Cilley, Clagenfurt, Lavemund, 
| Laubach, Zerknits, 'Trieſte, St. Veits, Gorits, 
EONS Inſpruck, Brixen, Trent. 
BavARIA. Munick, Landſhut, Ingolſtadt, Donawart, Ra- 
tiſbon, Amberg, Saltſbach, Frieſſengen, Paſſau, 
Neuburg, Saltſburg, Hallen. | 
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Stutgard, Tubingen, Hailbron, Dourlach, Wei- 
ler, Aungſburg, Hoeckſtet, Blenheim, Ulm, 
Conſtance, Mindelheim, Furſtemburg, Hoheri- 
zollern, Oeting, Koningſeck, Gemund, Wald- 
burg, Limpurg, Kempten, Buchaw, Lindau, 
dlmgen, Memminghem, Rotwell, Rhein- 
field, Lauffenburg, Burgaw, Friburgh, Briſac. 
2. Climate.] Though Germany, taken in a literal ſenſe, may 
be aid to enjoy a temperate air, and an agreeable climate; with re- 
ſpect to the degrees of its warmth, purity and falubrity, they are of 
courſe various, according to the ſituation of the country to the 
north or to the ſouth, and to or from the ſea. The champaign 
tracts have a different air from that of the mountainous ;; and in 
a deep, marſhy and moiſt ſoil it varies from that of elevated, dry 
and Cady ſituations. Hence fruits and grain arrive at an earlier 


maturity, and come to greater perfection in ſome places than in others. 


3. Vegetables. ] The cultivated parts of Germany are remarkable 
for their fertility z for though theſe form only a ſmall part of the coun- 
try, yet provifions are cheaper and in greater plenty, than in moſt 
other countries in Europe. The Germans likewiſe cultivate hops, 
aniſe, cummin, flax, hemp, tobacco, madder, woad, ſaffron, and the 
utmoſt variety of pot-herbs, ſallads and roots. Their moſt valuable 
fruits are apples, pears, cherries, plumbs, cheſnuts, almonds, olives, 
medlars, figs, peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, citrons, grapes, nuts, 
filberts, walnuts, and almoſt every other ſpecies common to the French 
or Italian climates. The Rheniſh and Moſelle wines are celebrated 
over all Europe for their peculiar brightneſs, as well as for their de- 
terſive quality, which renders them more ſovereign in ſome diſorders 
than any other medicinal aid. | = 

4. Animals.) The domeſtic animals of Germany are the ſame 
as in other European. countries, but perhaps more numerous than in 
any other. The wild beaſts are chiefly deer, (of which there are 
ſeven or eight different ſpecies) boars, hares and rabbits; and in 
ſome places bears, wolves, lynxes, foxes, wild-cats, badgers, mar- 
uns, chamois, wild-goats, &c. ; 

Of moſt ſpecies of tame fowl Germany contains very great 
abundance ; and among the wild inhabitants of the air common to this 
climate, we may enumerate ſwans, buſtards, pheaſants, wood-cocks, 
partridges, grouſe, ſnipes, larks, field-fares, ortolans, quails, wild- 
geeſe, ducks, ſpoon - bills, ſtorks, falcons, herons, hawks and ſinging 
birds. And their rivers and lakes abound with various kinds of fiſh. 

5. Foſſils, Baths and Mineral Waters.) Mines of ſilver, cop- 
per, lead, iron, quickſilver, ſalts, ſulphur, nitre and vitriol are 
found in many parts of Germany, eſpecially in the circle of Au- 
ſtria, Coal-pits are diſſeminated over almoſt every circle. Here 
are carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, ſapphire, agates, turquois-ſtones, 
and the * rubies; and alſo quarries of marble, ſlate, chalk, oker, 

and amber. | 
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Germany is celebrated for its mineral ſprings and baths ; the moſt 
remarkable are thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle, 'Spa, Pyrmont, Embs, 
Wiſbaden, Schwalbach, Wildungen and Brakel; the laſt of which 
poſſeſs a ſtrength which renders them capable of intoxication, for 
which reaſon they are incloſed and guarded from abuſe. 

6. Mountains, Foreſts, Rivers, Lakes.) Germany contains ma- 
ny internal mountains; but the principal ridges ſerve as external 
boundaries. Bohemia is ſurrounded with hills; Sileſia is ſeparated 

thoſe called Rieſengebirge; and a ſtill more conſiderable range di. 
vides Sileſia and Moravia, 'The Auſtrian circle is extremely moun- 
tainous; the upper palatinate, Franconia and Suabia likewiſe con- 
tain many hilly tracts; and, indeed, almoſt every * circle contains 
either ſingle mountains, or continuous ranges. Germany, howe- 
ver, in general contains many plains of immenſe extent. 

This country was formerly very woody, and there are ſtill large 
foreſts remaining; but that memorable one the Hercynian foreſt, 
which, in the time of Cæſar, was nine days journey in length and 
ſix in breadth, is now divided into ſmaller woods, which go by par- 
ticular names, and in many places it is quite deſtroyed. 

The principal rivers of Germany are the Danube, the Rhine, 

the Elbe, the Oder, the Wefer, the Moſelle, the Spree, the Penne, 
the Mein and the Saar. The Danube, famous for its cataracts and 
whirlpools, is ſo exceedingly broad from Vienna to Belgrade, that 
ſhips of war have frequently engaged on it. 

The moſt capital German lakes are thoſe of Conſtance and Bre- 
gentz, Chiemſee or the lake of Bavaria, and the Zecknitzer-ſee in 
the dutchy of Carniola. = 

7. Manufactures, Commerce.] With reſpect to manufactures and 
mechanicks; the Germans at preſent make velvets, beautiful ſilks, 
rich ſilk, cotton and woollen ſtuffs, linen, fuſtian, ribbands, lace, 
embroidered work, tapeſtry, paper, &c.: They are very expert in 
leather dreſſing, printing and dying: in fabricating every kind of 
metal works both maſſive and minute few nations can equal them; 
nor are they leſs celebrated for their performances in glad cut and 
poliſned, lacquered ware and porcelain. Augſburgh is famous for 
its productions in ſilver, and Nuremburgh for its variety of ingeni- 
ous and elegant wares in wood, ivory, metal, ſtone and glaſs. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes by Lewis XIV. which 
obliged the French proteſtants to take ſhelter in foreign countries, 
proved of the utmoſt advantage to the German manufactures; be- 
fore that period thoſe of velvets, ſilks and ſtuffs were in the rudeſt 
ſtate, but they have ſince been brought to the greateſt neatneſs and 
perfection; perſecution has often in this way defeated its own intention. 

In point of commerce Germany derives. vaſt advantages from 1ts 
ſituation ; lying in the centre of Europe, poſſeſſing an extenſive ea 
coaſt, and being interſected by a number of navigable rivers, it can 
with the utmoſt facility. export the ſuperfluities of its home commo- 
dities and manufaQyres, and receive thoſe of foreign countries. 
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The imports of Germany bear but a ſmall proporting to the ex- 
ports, ſo that the balance of trade may ſafely 

vaſtly in their favour, yer the Germans are not ſo much given to 
commerce as ſome of their neighbours ; and, except the Afiatic 
company of Embden, eſtabliſhed by the King of Pruſſia, there is 


not any capital commercial ſociety in the whole empire. The towns 


of Hamburg, Lubeck and Bremen ſtill retain the name of Hans 
Towns, and have a league aQually in force between them, under the 
ſanction of which they conclude treaties of commerce with foreign 
powers; but this is but a ſhadow of that grand confederacy for the 
promotion of trade and navigation which was entered into about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, by many towns in Germany, and 


in other countries bordering on the German ocean and Baltic, and 
obtained the name of the Hanſeatic I eague. This confederacy, 


after ſubſiſting upwards of two centuries with great commercial ad- 
vantage, from various concurring reaſons which proved detrimental to 
trade, ceaſed in its general cogency and effect. | 

8. Curio/ities, natural and pots 1 Every court of Germany 
has a cabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, ancient and 'mo- 
dern; the various antiquities, the coins, the manuſcripts, and the 


prodigious libraries which the literati of this country have collected 
together, and the many reliques, whether real or imaginary, which 
ſuperſtition treaſures up and regards with a veneration greater than 


that of the virtuoſi, or rather curioſi, for their moſt precious re- 
mains of antiquity may all be reckoned among the rarities of this 
ary +. their bridges alſo; their gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, 


and eſpecially their town houſes, are very curious; and their natural 


curioſities, as petrifactions, and a variety of curious foſſils; caves, 
into one of which they have proceeded twenty miles without diſ- 
covering its end; and from others water guſhes out with great noiſe 
and impetuoſity when it thunders. If this happens in Autumn it is 
ſaid a vaſt number of ducks of a black colour, fat, blind, and almoſt 
devoid of feathers, are forced out with the water, which in a fort- 


night's time are entirely fledged, get their fight and fly away. Their 


mineral ſprings and baths. Their natural curioſities are unnumbered. 

9. Schools and learned men.) The univerſities in this empire are 
thirty-ſix in number, of which ſeventeen are Proteſtant, feventeen 
Romiſh, and two mixed. Beſides theſe there are a great number 
of colleges, gymnaſia, pedagogies, Latin ſchools, and ſeveral acade- 


mies and ſocieties for promoting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, _ 


the belles lettres, antiquities, &c.; among the latter of which are 
the imperial Leopoldine academy of the naturæ curioſi; and the 
academies of, arts and ſciences at Vienna, Berlin, Gottingen, 
Erfurth, Leipfic and Duiſburg. At Dreſden and Nuremberg are 
academies for painting, and at Augſburg is the imperial Franciſcan 
academy of fine arts. f 4+ 1 272 

Every prince, baron and man in affluent circumſtances in Ger» 


many is either a chymiſt or natural philoſopher. Amopg their _ 
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ed men Stahl, Swieten, Storck and Hoffman have been accounted 
eminent in phyſick; Ruvinus and Dillenius in botany ; Heiſter in 
anatomy and ſurgery; Newman, Jewmerman, Patt and Margff in 
chymiſtry; and Leibnitz, Wolfius, Puffendorf, Thomaſius, Otto 
Gueriche and Kepler in philoſophy. Germany has alſo produced 
good geographers, hiſtorians and political writers. 

10. Profeſſion and Language.] The reſolutions of ſeveral con- 
ventions have been, that no other religion but the Romiſh, Luthe- 
rian and Calviniſt ſhould be introduced or tolerated in the holy Ro- 
man empire or Germany; notwithſtanding which many other ſo- 
cieties are in different parts allowed the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion ; and the Jews in particular are tolerated in the imperial cities 
and many other parts. x” 

The German language is a diale& of the Teutonic, without the 
leaſt affinity to the Celtic, and is called the high Dutch, being the 
mother-tongye of the whole empire ; it abounds with conſonants, is 
extremely harſh to the ear, and varies ſo much in its dialect that the 
people of. one province ſeldom underſtand thoſe of another. Latin 
is — very fluently by thoſe in higher ranks; and in moſt of the 
courts they ſpeak French, though that of Vienna aud ſome others 
prefer the Italian. In this fine city, the capital of the empire, a 
very great variety of inhabitants are to be met with, as Greeks, 
Tranſilvanians, Sclavonians, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, 
Poles, Spaniards, French, Italians, &c. in their particular habits. 

11. Hiftory.] About three hundred and ninety years before the 
chriſtian æra, ſome colonies of Gauls under Segoveſus ſettled in 
Germany, From the time of Auguſtus the Romans at different 
times gained, ſeveral advantages over the Germans, till about the 
latter end of the third century they loſt all their poſſeſſions in this 
country. 

In 432 the Huns, a Tartar nation diſlodged by the Chineſe, con- 
quered a great part of Germany, expelling the Alans, the Goths 
and Viſigoths, who in their turns took poſſeſſion of the countries of 
their neighbours, and gave a new appearance to the poliſhed nations 
of Europe. 5 

In 788 Charlemaigne became maſter of all Germany, forcing the 
inhabitants to a profeſſion of chriſtianity. It remained ſubject to his 
poſterity till 880, when the different princes revolted, and aſſuming 
their ancient independence, placed Arnulpb, king of Bavaria, on the 
throne ; ſince which time Germany has been conſidered as an elec- 
tive empire. The- houſes of Saxony, Franconia and Swabia by 
turns acquired the imperial power till 1440, when Frederick III. 
duke of Auſtria was elected emperor, and the imperial dignity con- 
tinued in the male line of that family for three hundred years, when, 
after the wars in the low countries, in which ſo many of the Euro- 
pean powers were concerned, at the peace of Aix- ja- Chapelle, the 
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wife Maria Tereſa, Queen of Hungary, and daughter to the empe- 
ror Charles VI. ive} 1} 
12. Hungary, Bohemia, &c.) The kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and the provinces of Tranſylvania, Sclavonia, Croatia and 
Morlachia, may alſo be conſidered as a part of the German empire, 
having all by treaty or conqueſt been brought under the dominion of 
the houſe of Aultria. \ n 
The national profeſſion or political eſtabliſhment of worſhip in 
theſe countries is that of Rome; but both Proteſtants and Greeks 
are very numerous. it n 
Their natural hiſtory, curiofities, manufactures and commerce are 
much the fame with thoſe of Germany. The inhabitants are com- 
poſed of a variety of people differing in name, language and man- 
ners; and this diverſity has been thus accounted for: The enthu- 
ſiaſtic ſpirit for liberty which ſo long oppoſed the Roman arms, made 
its laſt ſtand here againſt thoſe conquerors of the world, who: by 
degrees drove the remains of the different vanquiſhed nations into 
theſe quarters; the thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity of the 
rivers, and the natural ſtrength of the country favoured their refiſt- 
ance ; and their deſcendants (till retain; the moſt legible characters of 
thoſe unſubmitting heroes from whom they fprung. Without re- 
garding the arrangements made by the ambition of the ſovereighs of 
Europe, they ſeem to acquieſce under that government with moſt 
pleaſure which allows them the greateſt latitude of privilege and 
ancient freedom; however their attachment feems greateſt to the 
houſe of Auſtria, but the Auſtrians or Germans did not even know 
the names of their various tribes till they learnt them from their mi- 
litary muſter rolls, when they poured their traops into the field in 
ſupport of the Pragmatic ſanction. „ 1.95 οƷet̊ ant 
The Pragmatic ſanction, a term which often occurs in the modern 
German hiſtory, is a proviſion that was made by the emperor Char- 
les VI. to preſerve the indiviſibility of the Auſtrian dominions in 
the r of the next deſcendant of the laſt poſſeſſor whether male 
or female; this proviſion has frequently been diſputed by other 
branches of the bouſe of Auſtria, and France and Spain have op- 
poſed its effect; but hitherto all attempts to abrogate it have proved 
neffeftual, and the Pragmatic ſanction is ſtrongly guaranteed by al- 


moſt all the powers in Europe. } 


The Romans alſo in their turn made a ſtand in this quarter, be- 
fore the Goths and Vandals of the north. entirely overpoweted them, 
and among the vatiety of dialects which however ſeem to be princi- 
pally Sclavonic, ſome. of the deſcendants of the Legionary forces 
are {ti}; to be diſtinguiſhed in the interior parts by their uſe of the 
Latin tongue; the Latin however is not confined to theſe, but is 
pretty generally underſtood, together with the German or high Dutch 
throughout the Auſtrian dominions. an 4$ Thea at 

Hungary lies between forty-five and forty - nine deg. north latitude, 
and between ſixteen and twenty-three deg. eaſt W 2 is 
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bounded on the north by Poland; on the eaſt by Tranſilvania and 

Walachia ; on the ſouth by Sclavonia; and on the weſt by Auſtiia 
and Moravia : Its principal diviſions are, | 
-  Drexſfions. Cie Towns. | 
an Preſburg, Newhauſel, Leopolſtadt, Chremnits, Schem- 

PPER J nits, Eſperies, Caſchaw, Tokay, Z U 

Houxcary. nits, Perles, : * Ys -otmar, ; nguar, 
[ Mongats, Waradin Great, Segedin, Agria, Peſt. 

Lower Buda, Gran, Comorra, Raab, Altenburg, Weiſſen- 
Hvuncakv. 1 burg, Kaniſha, Five Churches. | 
Its univerſities, if they deſerve the · name, are thoſe of Firnam, 
Buda, Raab and Caſcham. 
Bohemia lies between the parallels of forty-eight and fiſty-two 
deg . north latitude, and between twelve and nineteen deg. eaſt 
longitude. It is bounded on the north by Saxony and Brandenburg; 
on the eaſt by Poland and Hungary; on the ſouth by Auſtria and 
Bavaria; and on the weſt by the Palatinate of Bavaria. It is divi- 
ded into Bohemia Proper, Sileſia, and Moravia. 
Bohemia Proper, moſtly ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, contains 
the towns of Prague in which is an univerſity, Koningſgratz, Glatz, 
ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, and Egra. | 
Sileſia, moſtly ſubject to Pruſſia, contains Breſlau, Glogaw, 
Croſſen and Jagendorff; Tropaw and Teſchen both ſubject to 
Auſtria. du 39 | 
_ Moravia, entirely ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, contains Ol- 
mutzag Brin and IgaaAaAa‚A > © A 
Pranſylvania is bounded on the north by Upper Hungary and 
Poland; on the ſouth by Walachia; on the eaſt by Moldavia and 
Morlachia; and on the weſt by Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies 
between forty-five and forty-eight deg. north latitude, and between 
twenty-two and twenty-five deg. eaſt longitude. It is about one hun- 
dredand/eighty miles in length, and one hundred and twenty in 
1 Sclawonid is bounded on the north by the river Drave ; on the 
ſouth by; Stiria in Auſtria, on the eaſt by the Danube; and on the 
welt by the Save. II lies between forty-five and forty-ſeven deg. 
north latitude, and between ſixteen and twenty-two deg. eaſt longi- 
tude, being two hundred miles in length and ſixty in breadth. 
Croatia lies between forty-four and forty-ſeven deg. north latitude, 
and between fifteen and ſeventeen deg. eaſt longitude. It is bounded 
on the north by the river. Save; on the ſouth by Morlachia ; on the 
eaſt by Boſnia ; and on the weſt by the duchy of Carniola. Ir is 
about eighty miles in length and ſeventy in breadth. | 
Morlachia lies between forty-four and forty-ſix deg. north latitude, 
and. between fixteen and ſeventeen deg. eaſt longitude z is about 
one hundred miles in length and thirty in breadth. On the north it 
is bounded by Carniola and Croatia; on the ſouth by Dalmatia ; on 
the eaſt by Boſnia, and on the welt by the gulph of Venice. 
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The thirteen united cantons of Switzerland, the Helvetia of. an- 
tiquity, is bounded on the north by Swabia; by the lake of Con- 
france, Tirol and Trent on the eaſt ; by Italy on the ſouth, and by 
France on the weſt, extending from Ee to forty- eight deg. 
north latitude, and from ſix to eleven deg. eaſt longitude. 

i. Divifions.] Seven of the cantons are Romiſh, and fix Pro- 
teſtants. | | | 


Cantons. Allies. | Subjeckr. 
a CounTIEs. 
Bern, Proteſt. Griſon Leagues. Sargans, 
Fribourg, Rom. 8 E. J Chiavenna. Turgow, 
Weſt 4Baſil, P. *= 1) Valteline. Rotweil. 
Lucern, R. Bormio. | BarLLiAGEs. 
Soloturn, R. St. Gall Rep. Lugano, 
Schaff hauſen, P. E. E Gall Abbey. Lucarno, 
Eaſt | Zur of Tockenburg C. Bellents. 
Appenzel, P. S. W. Valbis. Towns. 
Zug, R. N. W. Neufchattel. Baden, 
Swiſs, R. W. Geneva. Bremgarten, 
M. 3Glaris, P. N. Mulhauſen. Mellengen, 
Uri, R. Raperſwelt, 
Underwald, R. : Frawenfeldt. 


2. Climate, Produdtions, fc.) Though this country lies in a 
ſouthern part of Europe, yet being ſituated among the Alps, the 
higheſt mountains of Europe, the air is much more ſevere than in 
the higher latitudes. The froſts in winter are intenſely ſharp, and 
many of the hills are covered with perpetual ſnow. In ſummer 
the inequality of the ſoil renders the ſame province unequal to its 
ſeaſons, and it 15 by no means uncommon for the inhabitants of one 
fide of a mountain to be reaping while thoſe on the ether are ſow- 
ing. The vallies however are warm, fertile, and highly culti- 
vated ; but being ſubject to floods and various accidents which fre- 
quently deſtroy the expected produce of the year, the natives have 
adopted the prudent precaution of erecting granaries to ſupply the 
failure of their crops ; and the eſſects of their perſevering indu 
are aſtoniſhing. - They drive the plough along the ſides of prect- 
pices which a horſe, unaccuſtomed to the country, would be inca- 
pable of aſcending vo and convert the rugged rock . 
and the ſterile mountain into pleaſant vineyards and fruitful paſ- 
tures. The variety of pot herbs_and other eſculent plants are 
found in this country; U 
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foreſts, which afford excellent timber, and a thouſand aromatic o- 
medicinal herbs. | 

The cattle and ſheep in Switzerland are "_ numerous, and 
they have an exceeding good breed of horſes. On che mountains 
are bears and wolves, white and yellow foxes, hares which turn 
white in winter, the chamois goat, marmouſets, and the alpine 
mice, which are in reality a ſpecies of badzer. 

The mountains in Switzerland abound in mines of tron, marble 
of various colours, chryſtal, ſpar, common gypſum, ſlate, ſand- 
ſtone, chalk, mundic, terra ſigillata, ſulphur, faltpetre, rock-ſalt 
and pit-coat: | | 

Mineral ſprings are numerous in this country ; but the moſt ce- 
lebrated baths are thoſe at Baden, which from the antiquities there 
found, as well as from the teſtimony of Tacitus, appear to have 
been known to the ancients. |; 

3. Mountains, Rivers and Lakes.) The mountains of Switzer- 
land are many and very ſtupendous. They divide almoſt every 
canton from each other, and the whole country 1s ſeparated from 
Italy by a long chain of them called the Alps. 

The principal rivers in this country are the Rhine, the Aar, the 
Ruſs, the Inn, the Rhone, the Thur and the Oglio; the fand of 
ſome of theſe is ſaid to yield gold duſt. | 

The lakes are numerous, there being ſcarce a mountain with- 
out one on the top of it; but the principal are thoſe of Geneva, 

*onftance, Zurich, Biende, Thun, Neufchatel and Lucern. 

4. Commerce and Munufadures.] The trade of Switzerland is 
greatly facilitated and promoted by its rivers and lakes, and by its 
droves of pack-horſes for the conveyance of goods over the moun- 
tains where no carriages can paſs. The articles in which it con- 
ſiſts are fat cattle, theep, horſes, cheeſe, butter, bides, ſkins, and 
the productions of their own: manufacture, the principal of which 
are filks of various kinds, gold and filver brocades, ſeveral ſorts of 
linen, lace, thread, cotton, neckeloths, a variety of woollen ma- 
nufactures, ſtuffs, ſilk and worked ſtockings, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
hats, paper, leather of all ſorts, porcelain, eartheaware, toys, 
watches, clocks and other hardwares, Their imports are chiefly 
grain and faſt, ; | EA 

5. Curioſities, natural and artificial.) The natural curioſities of 
this country are almoſt innumerable, but the moſt extraordinary 
are the glacieres or vallies of ice, which has in ſome places ac- 
cumulated to a prodigious height. Thie heat of the ſun in ſum- 
mer cracks. the ice with a noiſe like that of thunder, and in win- 
ter the expanſion of the ice in the cavities of the rocks ſplits them 
aſunder with ſimilar concuſſions and reports, rending, ſcarping and 
breaking the precipices in ſuch pictureſque and curious forms as 
to give them the appearance of prodigious piles of runs. = 
The monuments of antiquity near the baths of Baden, the ruins 
of Cafar's walls, and their extraordinary bridges (their time of 
£ | CENT , g | foundation 
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foundation uncertain) are ancient curioſities of art; and many of 
the modern public buildings are curious, particularly the college of 
the jeſuits at Friburg; and the publie libraries and cabiners contain 
antiques, valuable manuſcripts, and curioſities of every denomination. 
Indeed the whole aſpe& of this romantic country is _naturally 
curious, and the cultivated improvements of the natives mounted 
up to the ſummits of the hills, and their cloud-reaching roads 
carried over the mountains with uncommon labour and perſeve- 
rance, now infinuated through tremendous rocky chaſms, and now, 
as it were hung aloft in air on the dizzy brink of frightful preci- 
pices, may fill us with aſtoniſhment, while thoſe beautiful little ſo- 
litudes, the very curious hermitages of this country, may ſurprize 
with as lively though Jeſs amazing emotions; of theſe the moſt 
curious lies about rwo leagues from Friburg, among woods and 
rocks: It conſiſts of a chapel, oratory, fteeple, hall, refeQory, 
kitchen, rooms, ſtairs, cellar, and other conveniences, all hewn 
out of a rock, even to the chimney and ſteeple, though the latter 
is fifty-four feet in height. All this was the twenty-five years la- 
bour of an hermit. But this is not all, with inexpreſſible labour 
he has levelled the fide of the rock, brought earth from the neigh- 
bouring parts, and formed a delightful 28 Tbat nothing 
might be wanting to render his retreat perfect, the hermit obſerv- 
ing drops of water diſtil from the ſeveral parts of the rock fol- 
lowed the veins, by which m-ans he made a reſervoir ſufficient to 
water his garden and allay his thirſt. 7 
6. Learning, Schools, Language.] The ſciences are cultivated 
in this country with aſſiduity and ſucceſs. Calvin, whoſe name is 
ſo well known, inſtituted laws for the city of Geneva, and Rouſſeau, 
who is principally known to the Engliſh as a noveliſt, but admired 
by the French as a poet in their own Janguage, was a native of Ge- 
neva. Several of the Swiſs have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
fine arts, and particularly in painting, ſculpture and engraving. 
Switzerland contains many excellent foundations for the inſtruc- 
tion of youth, eſpecially among the Proteſtant cantons, who be- 
ſides their gymnaſia and ſchools in various places have academies 
at Zurich, Bern, Lauſanne and Geneva. The Romiſh cantons 
have likewiſe ſeveral gymnaſia, and a college at Louſanne. 
But of all other literary _ inſtitutions the univerſity of Baſil, 
founded in 1459, is moſt celebrated, being adorned with a very 
curious phyſic garden, containing the choiceſt exotics ; and adjoin- 
ing to a valuable library is 2 muſeum, extremely well furniſhed 
with natural and artificial curioſities, and a variety of medals and 
Paintings. ä 
Several languages are ſpoken in Switzerland, but the moſt com- 
mon is the German, in which all their ſtate and public tranſactions 
: are carried on. On the borders of France and Italy the languages 
of both theſe countries are adopted, but neither of theſe borrowed 
tongues is ſpoken with purity or elegance. 
| 7. Hiſtory, 
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7. Hiflory, Government.] The Switzers are the deſcendants of 
the ancient Helvetii, who were firſt conquered by Julius Cæſar, 
and afterwards lived in ſubjection to the Germans, *till being eru- 
elly treated they revolted in 1308. In 1305 the ſeveral ſtates of 
which this country is compoſed made their league perpetual ; and 
m the year 1648, at the treaty of Weltphalia, this republick was 
declared a free and independent ſtate. 


S E CTI ON. XIII. 
H . 


The Netherlands lie between fifty and fiſty- four deg. north lati- 
tude, and between ſeven and two deg. eaſt longitude. They are 
bounded on the north by the German ocean; on the eaſt by Ger- 
many; on the weſt by the Britiſh channel or German ocean, and on 
the fourh by France and. Lorrain. 

Under the title of Netherlands are comprebended, in a general 
ſenſe, feventeen provinces. The ſeven moſt northerly obtain the 
name of Holland, or the United Provinces ; and the other ten are 


called Flanders, or the Auſtrian and French Netherlands. 


1. Diviſions. ] The Provinces of Holland and their chief towns 
are as follow. | 
Provinces. Chief Toruns. 
Hol Land. Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Delft, Hague, Haerlem, 
me Leyden, Dort, Williacaſtadt, Naerden. 
Gorcum, Heuſdem, Saardam. Edam, Hoarn, 
Yachuſlh, At lmaar, 'Monckdam. "Purmerent, 
Js Briel, Heiroctſuys, . Somerdyke, Burg. 


ZEALAND. Middleburg, Fluſhing, Terveer, Rammakins, 
| Zerickſce, Brewerſliaven, Tolen, Catts, Ter- 
oes. 
F zig TLD. Lewarden, Dockum, Franker, . Sloot. 


Gronincen. Groningen, Winſchotten, 


OvenrvsstrL. Deventer, Zwall, Coverden, Otmarſen. 


ee Arnlxim, Loo Palace, Hardewich, Nimeguen, 
8 EO Skenkenſchans, Bommel, Zutphen, Doeſburg, 
ment ' Groll. Gelder, Venlo, Ruremond. 


UrTxzcnr. Utrecht, Amersfort, Dueſterdwyck. 

2. Air, Sil, Animals.) The United Provinces lie very low, 
and are without mountains or extenſive foreſts to diverſify the ſcene. 
The air is foggy, moiſt, and would be very unwholeſome if not 
purified by the froſt in winter, when the eaſt wind uſually blows 
for about four months, during which ſeaſon their harbours are 
generally frozen up. The ſoil is by nature unfavourable to vege- 


tation, an obſtacle which the mdanry of the inhabitant; has in a 
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at meaſure ſurmounted, in making canals and ditches to drain 
their lands, which by this method are rendered fit for paſture, and 
in many places for tillage. 

Their animals are much the ſame with thoſe in England. The 
inhabitants buy lean cattle in Denwark and the north of Germany, 
which their paſtures fatten to a prodigious bulk. Their horſes are 
very large. They have a fine breed of ſheep, whoſe wool is 
highly valued ; and it is ſaid that in ſome places they have wild 
boars and wolves, Storks build and hatch in their chimnies. 
Their other birds are the ſame as ours, as are alſo the fiſhes found 
in their ſeas and rivers, though ſomewhat larger; but they have 
neither herrings nor oyſters on their coaſts. | | 

3. Rivers.) The principal rivers in this country are the Rhine, 
the Vecht, the Maeſe, and the Scheld which divides below Ant- 
werp into two branches, the one called the weſtern and the other 
the Ofter Scheld. The Rhine originally ran in one channel hy 
Utrecht and Leyden, but that being choaked up, it now, on en- 
tering Ho!land, forms three branches, - viz. the Waal, Lech and 
Iflel. Theſe great rivers are joined in their courſe by a number of 
ſmaller ones, and ſeveral canals; theſe contribute much to the 
improvement of commerce, on theſe the people are continually paſ- 
ſing and repaſſing in their trackſcuits or paſſage boats, and in the 
winter both men and women by thouſands on their ſkates, 

4. Commerce, Mani, factures.] The United Provinces though 
they produce very little in themſelves yet almoſt all the products 
and commodities of the globe may be found here, and bought 
nearly as cheap as in the places they were brought from; and ſo 
extremely induſtrious and enterpriſing are the Dutch that there is 
ſcarcely a manufacture they do not carry on, or a ſtate with which 
they do not trade. 225 

5. Curioſſties.] There are but few natural curioſities in Holland. 
The ſtadthouſe at Amſterdam may be efteemed one of the arti- 
ficial kind: It ſtands upon thirteen thouſand piles driven into the 
ground. The outſide makes a grand appearance, and the inſide is 
at once magnificent and convenient. Several muſeums, containing 
antiquities and cur'ofities, are to be found in Holland and the other 
., provinces, particularly in the univerſity of Leyden. But their land- 
making dykes are the greateſt curiofity. In fact the country may 
be conſidered as reſcued from the ocean by theſe artificial bul- 
warks, and when the dykes happen to be broken down the damage 
is prodigious, the place of villages and towns, plantations and 
fields becoming one extenſive tract of fea. a | 

6. Religion, Larguage.] The national profeſſion of religion in 
this country is the- Preſbyterian or Calviniſm, none but people of 
this perſuaſion being admitted into any office or poſt in the govern- 
ment, excepting the army; nevertheleſs all profeſſions and ſocieties 
are tolerated and allowed their reſpeQive meetings and afſemblies , 
for public worſhip, among wbich are numbers of the Lutherans, 


Romaniſts, Moravians, Baptiſts, Quakers and Jews. | 
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The native language of this country is low Dutch, a corrupted | 
dialect of the German, and even unintelligible to thoſe who under- 
ſtand the German tongue or high Dutch ; however the people of 
faſhion are capable of converſing in the French language, and 
many of them in Engliſh. 

7. Literati, Schnols.) With reſpe@ to learned men Holland has 
produced Eraſmus and Grotius, Boerhaave and Grœvius, Bur- 
mann and the Van Haaren. In the fine arts the Dutch have 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in painting, though they are not 
deſtitute of ſkilful ſtatuaries. 

They have five univerſities, viz. Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, 
Harderwicke and Franeken; two Gymnaſia, one at Amſterdam, 
and another at Deventer, beſides an academy of Sciences at Haer- 
lem, and ſeveral famous grammar ſchool: in different places. 

8. Hiſtory, Government.) This country was formerly part of 
the territories of the ancient Belgz, who were conquered by Julius 
Ceſar. Aſter this it was ſucceſſively under the Franks, its own 
counts, and the Earls of Hainault, and the houſe of Burgundy. 
In 1534 the people, rather than ſubmit to the biſhop of Utrecht, 
ſurrendered their liberties to Charles V. who in 1556 gave them 
to his ſon Philip of Spain. Being oppreſled by the Spaniards, they, 
together with other neighbouring provinces, revolted in 1572, and 
at length compelled their old matters to acknowledge them an in- 
dependent republick, as they continue to be to this day. 


8 EC T ION - XIV. 
FAN DRS. 


1. Divifions.] Flanders is divided between the Dutch, the Auſ- 
trians and the French, and is divided into ten provinces. 


Nvvincq. Chief Towns. 
BRABANT. Bruſſels, Louvain, Vilvorden, Landen, Boiſleduc, 
| Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom, Grave, Lillo, Steen- 


bergen. 
Ax rwe nr. Antwerp. 
MaLines. Mechlin. | 
Linn uc. Limburg, Maeſtricht, Dalem, Faquemont or Val- 
| kenburg. 
LouxeMBurxc. Luxemburg, Thionville, Montmedy. 
Nau ux. Namur, Charleroy. 


HAlxAuIr. Mons, Aeth, Enguien, Valenciennes, Bouchain, 
Conde, Landrecy. 1 
CAusRESsIs. Cambray, Crevecoeur. 


Axrois. Arras, St. Omer, Aire, St. Venant, Bethune, 
85 Terouen. | | 
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Province. +» Chief Towns. 


FLANDERS. Sluys, Axel, Hulſt, Sas Van Ghent, Ghent, Bru- 


ges, Oſtend, Newport, Oudenard, Courtray, 
Dixmude, Ypres, Tournay, Menin, Liſſe, Dun- 
kirk, Douay, Mardike, St. Amand, Gravelines. 
2. Climate, Soil and Foffils.) The air of Brabant, and along the 
maritime diſtricts, is generally eſteemed thick and inſalubrious, but 
in the interior parts it is extremely healthful, and the ſeaſons are 
far more healthful than in Britain. The ſoil is in moſt parts abun- 
dantly fertile, producing corn and fruits in great plenty, and af- 
fording excellent paſturage; and even the more fterile diſtricts 
yield very plentiful crops of flax. ; 
In the Provinces of Luxemburg and Limburg are mines of iron, 
per, lead and brimſtone, and quarries of ſeveral ſpecies of mar- 
ble. Namur abounds in coal-pits and a kind of fat bituminous 
earth uſed as ſuel, with plenty of curious foſſil nitre. Wo 
3. Rivers, Canals.) The principal rivers of Flanders are the 
Maeſe, Scheld, Sambre, Demer, Dyle, Geet, Neeth, Rupple, 
Sanne, Deule, Dender, Lis and Scarpe; and the moſt capital ca- 
nals are thoſe of Bruſſels, Oſtend and Ghent. | 
4. Commerce, Manufactures.] The Auſtrian Netherlands by 
the united aids of culture, commerce, and the enterpriſing ſpirit 
of its inhabitants, was long the moſt opulent and beautiful fpot 
in Europe. The moſt elegant manufaQures were brought to all 
poſſible perfection. The cities were rich and magnificent beyond 
deſcription, and the whole face of the country exhibited the moſt 
enchanting appearance. Theſe qualities, however, exiſt at preſent 
but in a very inferior degree; neglected by its reſpeQive govern- 
ments, and outſtripped in every commercial purſuit by Holland and 
Great Britain. Flanders has ſunk in ſplendor in proportion as thoſe 
powers have riſen. The trade of the Flemings at preſent conſiſts 
chiefly of their own manufactures, viz. fine linens, particularly a 
ſort made at Cambray, and from thence called cambric ; delicate 
laces for which Mecklin is the grand mart, and the woollen manu- 
facture, wherein it is ſaid that Poſterwicke alone employs five hun- 
dred looms. Oudenarde is ſamous for its beautiful tapeſtries; Flan- 
ders is remarkable for breeding black cattle, and Luxemburg 
abounds in corn, great part of which is ſent to foreign markets. 

. Curiofities.} In 1607 ſixteen hundred gold pieces were fourd 
at Dendermonde, and proved to be a collection of arcient medals 
of Antoninus Pins, Aurelius and Lucius Verus. Some Roman high- 
ways are yet entire; and ruins of temples and other buildings are 
found in many parts. The other curioſities of this country coyſiſt 
chiefly in their public edifices and congregation-houſes, in many of 
which there are highly finiſhed paintings. | 

6. Profeſſion, Ianguage.] The doctrines of the church of Rome is 
the national eſtabliſhment of Flanders; but others are alſo tolerated. 


The inhabitants on the frontiers of Holland ſpeak Dutch, as thoſe. 


who reſide in the provinces ſubje& to France uſe a very bad French; 
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the reſt are a mixture between both, and their lan is a diff, 
rent dialect of the German from that of the Duh. IT 

7. Literati, Artiſts, Schools.] The elegant arts in this country 
have arrived at greater perfection than the uſeful. The belles lettres, 
rather than philoſophy, have engaged the attention of their literati 
and the Flemiſh ſculptors and painters poſſeſs a very ſuperior de- 

e of excellence, and form a ſchool of themſelves. The ani- 
mated productions of Reubens and Vandyke are very univerſally 
admired. Fiamingo or the Fleming's models for heads, eſpecially 
thoſe of children, are thought to have never yet been equalled ; and 
the ingenious arts of weaving tapeſtry was long confined to the Fle- 
mings alone. : | , X 

The univerſities of Flanders are four, St. Omer's, Douay, Tour- 
nay and Louvain. 


%. 
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France. 


France lies between forty-two and fiſty- one deg. north latitude, 
and between five deg. weſt and eight deg. eaſt longitude. Ir is 
bounded on the north by the Netherlands and the Engliſh channel; 


on the eaſt by Germany, Switzerland and Italy; on the ſouth by 


the Mediterranean and Pyrenean mountains; and on the weſt by the 
bay of Biſcay. / 
Provinces. Clief Towns. 

PicaRDY. Amiens, Guiſe, St. Quintin, Peronne, Abbeville, 

| Boulogne, Ardres, Calais, Creſſy, Guiones. 

NoRMuAN Dr. Rouen, Caudebec, Evreux, Gourney, Caen, Liſ- 
ſieux, Bayeux, Coutance, Avranches, Seez, Alen- 
con, Dieppe, Havre de Grace, Harfleur, Cher- 
burg, Honfleur, Albemarle, Granville. | 

Cnamracne. Troyes, Sens, es, Provins, Rheims, Rethel, 

5 St. Dizier, Chalons, Join ville. 

I. or France. Paris, Senlis, Creſpy, Pontoiſe, Beauvois, Soiſſons, 
Laon, Meaux, Lagay, Melun, Mants, Montar- 
gis, Nemours. | 

BRETAG NI. Rennes, Nants, Brieux, St. Malo, Dole, Vannes, 
Triguer, Breſt, Quimper, Morlaix, Port Louis or 
Boavet, Port L'Orient. | 

OxLEanxots. Orleans, Blois, Tours, Angers, Beaufort, Nevers, 
Mans, Nogent, Chartres, Vendoſme, Poictiers, 
Luon, Angouleſme, Rochelle, Rochfort, Aubigni, 

| Bourges, Montargis, Saumur, Richlieu. 

Liovots. Lionois, Beaujeu, Feurs, Clermont, St. Flour, Bour- 

8 bon, Archibant, Gueret. 9 34 
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Privinces. | | Chief Towns; 2 3 28 

Pxovenct. Aix, Riez, Senez, Digne, Arles, Marſeilles, Tou- 
lon, Frejus, Grace, Vence, Glandeve, Siſteron, 

Apt, Forcalquir, Avignon, Carpentras, Orange, 
Hieres, Antibe. | 
Laxncveboc. Thoulouſe, Alby, Foix, Perpignan, Lauraguais, 
| Narbonne, Bezier, Niſmes, Montpelier; Mende, 
Viviers, Puy. | 
Guienne. Bourdeaux, Bazas, Agen, Rhodes, Saintes, Peri- 
a guex, Limoges, Cahors, 

Gascony. Aughe, D'Acq's, Albert, Condani, Verdun, Bay- 
onne, Ayre, Mirande, Lombes, St. Palais, Mau- 

| leons, Pau, Tarbe, St. Lizier. fi bw 

Daurxins. Vienne, Valence, Grenoble, Gap, Embrun, Die, 

Buis, St. Paul, Briangon. | 

Buxcundy. Dijon, Autun, Chalons, Semur, Auxerre, Cha- 

A* ' rolles, Magon, Chatillon, Dole, Beſangon, 
Veſoul, Salins, Poligny, St. Claude, Bourg 
Belley, Gex, Trevoux, Montbelliard. | 
Loxxain. Nancy, Mirecourt, Vaudrevange, Sarlouis, Sarbruck, 
 Bar-le-Duc, Michael, Pontamouſon, Clermont, 
Metz, Toul, Verdun. 

ALSACE, Straſburg, Hagenau, Fort Lewis, Weiſſenburg, 
Landau, Colmar, Schleſtat, Munſter, Mur- 
bach, Forette, Mulhauſen, Befort, Hunningen. 

2. Climate, Soil, Plants and Animals.) The climate of France is 

more ſettled then ours, however, if the extremes be as great there, 
the tranſitions from heat to cold, and from rain to fair weather ap- 
pear leſs ſudden and uncertain than thoſe of our iſlands. In the 
interior parts of the kingdom the air is very temperate and ſalu- 
brious. In the northern parts the winters are intenſely cold ; but 
towards the ſouth ſo mild that many invalids retire thither from 
England at that ſeaſon to avoid the rigour of our climate. The 
quality of the ſoil varies greatly, according to its fituation. The up- 
per part of Provence is proper for corn, and the lower for high- 
flayoured fruits. Burgundy and Picardy produce corn and flax, 
fruits, wines and oils in great plenty. Though France however 
produces almoſt every luxury of life, the heats in many places parch 
up the ground and deſtroy the hopes of the year; and hence the 
poor inhabitants are often obliged to ſubſiſt on cheſnuts and rye. 
The French, however, have not been inattentive to promote the 
caufe of agriculture ; they have inſtituted different academies ex- 
preſsly for this purpoſe, and propoſed premiums for its improve- 
ment; but they are particularly attentive to the culture of their 
vineyards which yield excellent grapes, from which great quantities 
of wine are annually made. 

France contains few animals either wild or tame, wolyes except- 
ed, which are not uſually met with in Great Britain. The horles, 
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black cattle and ſheep are neither ſo numerous nor ſo va- 


Inable as thoſe of England. Thoſe animals called game are ex- 


tremely fine and plentiful ; and what may ſeem a paradox, in F rance, 


vrhich we are taught to conſider as a land of perfect ſlavery, the 


game is neither guarded by legal reſtrictions nor partial indulgences 


as in England. | ("1 | 
3. Foffils and Mineral Springs.] France contains ſeveral veins of 


metals; in Languedoc there are mine» of gold and ſilver, and in 


-Alface ſome of ſilver and copper; but both are too expenſive to be 


wrought to advantage. Alabaſter, marble, jaſper and coal are alſo 
found in ſeveral parts, and Britanny abounds in mines of iron, cop- 


per, tin and lead. A mine of oker has been diſcovered at Be 


which ſerves for melting metals, and dying the fineſt abend 
Excellent turquoiſes, the only precious ſtones France produces are 
found in Languedoc; but marble and freeſtone quarries are com- 
mon in almoſt every province. 


France is celebrated for its mineral nter but thoſe of Bare- 
ges near the borders of Spain, under the Pyrenean mountains, are 


now preferred to all the reſt. At Baguciis near Bareges are ſeveral 


ſalutary mineral waters and baths; as there alſo are at Forges in 


Normandy, Sultſbach in Alſace, and at St. Amand. 
There are ſeveral other remarkable ſprings, particularly one near 
Aigne in Auvergne which boils violently, and makes a hiſſing noiſe 
ike water when thrown upon lime; this water has no taſte, but is 
of a poiſonous quality, and the birds that drink of it expire imme- 


diately. | | 
4. Mountains, Foreſts.) The principal mountains of France are 


the Alps, which divide it from Italy; the: Pyrenees which. ſeparate 
it from Spain ; the Vauge which divides it from Burgundy and Al- 
face ; Mount Jura which ſeparates Franche Compte from Switzer- 
land ; the Cevennes in the province of Languedoc, and Mount Dor 
in the province of Auvergne. Wa 

The chief foreſts in France are thoſe of Orleans and Fountain- 
bleau, the former contains fourteen thouſand acres planted with 
oak, elm, aſh, &c.; the latter is nearly as large. Beſides theſe 
there is another near Morchiſmoir, a very conſiderable one. France 
likewiſe contains great numbers of woods, which are ſome of them 
large enough to claim the appellation of foreſts. 

5. Rivers, Canals, Lales.] The principal rivers in France are 
the Rhone, the Soane, the Garonne, the Charente, the Loire, the 
Seine, the Rhine, the Maſe or Meuſe, the Schelde, the Somme 
and the Var. There are alſo ſeveral little rivers which it would be 
tedious to particulariſe ; though they greatly contribute to facilitate 
the inland navigation, which is alſo greatly improved by canals 
chiefly planned and executed in the reign of Lewis XIV. Regular 
locks for carrying boats over eminences were firſt erected in this 


country. 
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The lakes in France are very inconſiderable. There is one at 
Ifaire in Auvergne; a ſecond at La Beſſe; and a third on the top 
of a hill near Alegre, which vulgar report declares to be bottom- 

ſs. | | - 
8 6. Commerce, Manu facfures.] The articles of trade in F rance 
are its wines, brandy, vinegar, &c. Fruits, as prunes, prunellos, 
dried grapes, pears, apples, oranges and olives ; drugs, oils and chy- 


mical preparations; filk embroidery, tapeſtry, cambricks, lawns, 


laces, brocades, and woollen manufactures in imitation of thoſe of 
England; paper, parchment, hardware and toys. | 
enry W. laid the foundation of trade in this country. In 1598 
he publiſhed the famous edict of Nantz, which ſecured to the pro- 
teſtants tlie free exerciſe of their religion; and having compoſed 
foreign and civil wars, he applied himſelf with wonderful attention 
and | Wh to cultivate the happineſs of his people, by encouraging 
arts and manufactures. It was he that firſt introduced canals into 
France, taking the hint from his neighbours in the Netherlands. 
Before his reign the ſilk manufacture was ſcarcely known in France; 
but ſo rapidly did it afterwards increaſe, that in the reign of his 
grandſon Lewis XIV. the city of Lyons alone employed eighteen 
thouſand looms. However the unjuſt, and indeed impolicic revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz, the expulſion of the Proteſtants, . and 
the ruinous wars maintained by France, decreafed the' number of 
manufacturers in a very high degree, ſo that their filk manufacture 
is now,riyalled by that of England where the French refugees found 
encouragement and protection. ey 
The French trade to the different countries of Europe is exten- 
five and lucrative. In the Weſt Indies they poſſeſs ſeveral valuable 
and important iſlands from which they derive immenſe benefit; in 
the Eaſt Indies they likewiſe retain ſeveral advantageous fettle- 
ments. | | 
7. Curioſities, natural and artificial] Springs and caverns form 
the principal natural curioſities of this kingdom. In the foreſt of St. 
Aubin du Cormier in Bretagne there is a ſubterranean cavern through 
which there flows a rapid torrent of water ; and another near Nious, 
from which iſſues a violent wind. In Alface there is a cavern 
out of which flows an oily liquor ; and at Salins in Burgundy are 
ſeveral, remarkable far their ſalt ſprings. The cave of the Notre 
Dame de Beaume in Dauphine is between four and five fathoms broad, 
and from five to eight deep; and at Beſangon is another above 
three hundred feet under ground, in the bottom of which is a ſmall 
river ſaid to be frozen in eee and flowing in winter. | 
France contains ſeveral curious remains of antiquity, many of 
which have been traced back even to the times of the Celts ; and 
thoſe of the Romans are numerous in this country, At Orange 
there is a triumphal arch, and another at Rheims almoſt entire. 
At Niſmes many ruins of antiquity are to be found, among which 
v the temple of Diana, the ons and a houſe erected Py 
3 N the 
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the emperor Adrian called the Maiſon Quarree. The celebrated 
Pont du Garde was raiſed by the Roman colony at Niſmes, to con. 
vey a ſtream of water over a valley between two mountains for the 
uſe of that city, and continues to this day in the moſt perfe& repair ; 
it conſiſts of three bridges or tiers of arches raiſed one above ano- 
ther, the height being one hundred and ſeventy-four feet and the 
length ſeven hundred and twenty-three. At Arles in Provence is x 
Roman obeliſk of granate fifty-two feet high and ſeven in diameter 
at the baſe, all of one ſtone, Roman temples are frequent in 
France; and at Lyons are the remains of that built by the fixty na- 
tions in Gaul in honour of Auguſtus and the Romans. Theſe are 
the chief public antiquities, and in the cabinets of the curious there 
are innumerable other ones on a ſmaller ſcale. 

8. Religion, Language.] The Romith is the eſtabliſhed profeſ- 
fion of France ; but the papal authority is very limited in this 
country, inſomuch, that without the kiny's permiſſion and ratifica- 
tion no law of the church, either framed by the biſhops or the 
Pope, can ſubjett any one to external penalties or puniſhments, or 
even to church diſcipline ; and the preſent monarque in his con- 
duct to his ſubjects ſeems happily an example of religious tolera- 
tion. The French language is chiefly compoſed of words radically 
derived from the Latin, with many of German origin introduced 
by the Franks. The Academie Francoiſe, expreſsly inſtituted for 
the purpoſe of improving the language, was alſo of great ſervice 
to literature; the French from that period began to write with 
elegance and preciſion ; their native language was ſtudied with gram- 
matical minuteneſs, and all its moſt captivating beauties diſplayed. 
"This elegant and eaſy language has now become the moſt univerſal 
of all living tongues, and is generally ſpoken in all the courts of 

urope. 

9. Schools, Literati, Artifts.) In France are twenty-eight uni- 
verſities, Aix, Angers, Arles, Avignon, Beſangon, Bourdeaur, 
Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douay, Fleche, Mountabon, Mont- 
pelier, Nantz, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, Pontz- 
mouſon, Richlieu, Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſburg, Thoulouſe, Tour- 
non and Valence. Paris alone contains eight academies, namely, 
three for literary purſuits, that called the French academy, that ot 
inſcriptions, and that of ſciences ; one for painting and ſculpture; 
another for architecture; and three for equitation and other mili- 
tary exerciſes. The wits, the literati, the men of ſcience that 
France has produced are numerous, and their names are eſtabliſhed 
among the learned of Europe. Charlemagne at an early period at. 
tempted the revival of ancient learning in France, and in ſome mes. 
ſure removed the Gothic veil ; but till the reign of the polite and 
learned Francis I. cotemporary with Henry VIII. of England, the 
learning of the French was little more than a ſubtle quibbling and 
pedantic fort of logic. By degrees, however, the ſtudy of the 

c 


Greek and Roman cks gave a new turn to their literary ry 
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ſaits, The works of the two Stephens, Malherbe, Balzac, and the 
ſociety of Port Royal enriched the French poetry or improved the 
proſe ; but the reign of Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtan age of 
France, and produced Racine, Corneille, Moliere and Boileau, 
Bourdaloue, Boſſuet, Flechier and Maſſilon, Deſcartes and Paſcal. 
The prince though illiberal in his religious principles, was an en- 
thuſiaſt for ſciences and arts; his reign produced, befidgs other ar- 
tits, ſeveral eminent painters, particularly Pouſſin, Le Brun and 
Le Sueur; fince his time Fenelon, Monteſquieu, Maupertuis, 
DAlembert, Buffon, Voltaire and D'Argens have been conſpicu- 
ouſly eminent in the reſpectiyve lines they purſued, and the ſciences 
and arts are ſtill in high cultivation in France. 

10. Hiſtory, Government.) France, in antiquity, under the name 
of Gaul was often engaged in wars with the Roman people. It 
was principally reduced under Julius Cæſar, and remaired in the 
poſſeſſion of the Romans till the deſtruction of that empire, when 
it became a prey to the Burgundians, Goths and Franks, In the 
year 800 Charlemagne ſwayed the ſceptre of France. In 880 the 
Normans ravaged a part of this country; they ſettled in Neuſtria, 
and in 907 ſeized Britanny, Picardy and Champagne. When Wil- 
iam the Norman prince had made a conqueſt of England, he and 
his ſucceſſors after him held their territories in France by inheri- 
tance, by conqueſt and by treaty ; theſe varied in their extent at 
different times, till in 1558 the French conquered Calais, Guiſnes, 
and all that the Engliſh held in France. The conſtitution of this 
country is monarchical, but the parliaments ſeem at this time to be 
ſtruggling with the Grand Monarque for an extenſion of their pri- 
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SPAIN. 


Spain lies between thirty-ſix and forty-four deg. north latitude, 
and between ten deg. weſt and three deg. eaſt longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrenean moun- 
tains; on the ſouth by the Streights of Gibraltar; on the eaſt by 
8 ſea, and on the weſt by Portugal and the Atlantic 


1. Divifions.) It is divided into the following kingdoms, prin- 
eipalities or provinces. K 
Provinces. Chief Towns. - i 
Galicia, Compoſtella, Mondonedo, Lugo, Ortenſe, Tuy, 
18 Corunna, Ferrol, Vigo, Betanzes, Rivadavia. 
As ruRIA. Oviedo, Santillana, Avilles, St. Vincent. : 
ISCAY. 
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BfScA V. Bilboa, Tholoſa, Vittoria, Port Paſſage, St. ge- 
25 baaſtian, Fontarabia, St. Andrew, Lacedo, Or- 

x N dunna, Placentia. 

NAVARRT. Pampeluna, Olita, Tudela, Eſtella, Sangueſa. 
ARR AGO  Saragoſia, Jaca, Hueſca, Balbaſtro, Taracona, 
23 RR EN Albaraſin, Teruel, Ainſa, Catalajud, Boria. 
CATALONMA. Barcelona, Urgel, Balaguer, Lerida, Tortoſa, 
Hasen Girona, Tarragona, Roſes, Vich, Cardonna, 

TT Solſonna, Puycerda, Manreſa. 
VALENCIA. Valencia, Villa Hermoſa, Origuela, Segorbe, 
4 KXativa, Alicant, Denia, Gandia, Morviedro, 
Villareal, Alzira, Altea. 
Muxcix. Murcia, Lorca, Carthagena, Caravaca, Mula. 
GranaDa. Granada, Malaga, Almeria, Guadix, Ronda, 
Antiquera, Braga, Loya. 
Seville, Jæn, Corduba, Medina Sidonia, Cadiz, 


ANDALUSIA. 
2 | Gibraltar, Port St. Mary, Ezeja, Bzza, Oſ- 
ſuna, St. Lucar, Anduxar, Carmona, Alca- 

lareal, Lucena, Arcos, Marchena, Ayamont, 
Ubeda, Moguer. 

Burgos, Logronno, Calahorra, Soria, Oſma, 
Valladolid, Segovia, Avila, Siguenſa, Roa, 
Aranda, Calzada, Negera, St. Domingo. 

New CasTiLE. Madrid, Toledo, Cuenca, Cividad Real, Alca- 
4) la de Henarez, Almanza, Eſcurial, Gauda- 
laxara, Brihuega, Calatrava, Villena, Requena. 

Leon, Placencia, Toro, Zamora, Aſtorga, Sala- 
manca, Alva, Cividad Rodrigo. 

Es T REMA DURA. Merida, Badajox, Placentia, Coria, Truxillo, 
| 5 Ellerena, Alcantara Medelin. 

The Spaniſh iſlands in the Mediterranean are Majorca, Minorca 
and Ivica. | 

2. Climate, Soil, Produce.) The air of Spain is dry and the ſky 
ſerene and clear, except during the equinoQal rains; but in the 
| ſouthern provinces during the ſummer months the heat is exceſlive. 

The ſoil is extremely fertile, but the natives indolent to excels, 
ſuffer it to become ſterile for want of cultivation, and ſcarcely raiſe 
corn ſufficient for the neceſſary calls of life. In many places the 
richeſt and moſt delicious fruits grow almoſt ſpontaneouſly, particu- 
larly oranges, lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, grapes and figs. 

The Spanith wines are in high eſtimation among foreigners ; and 

even ſugar canes arrive at the utmoſt perfection; ſaffron, honey and 

filk are produced in great abundance in almoſt every province, 

Some of the mountains are cloathed with wood, fruits and herbage 

to their very ſummits. A variety of aromatic herbs grow every 

where, imparting a fine flavour to the fleſh of the ſheep and kid 
which feed on them. Seville is eſpecially celebrated for its oranges 


and Murcia produces mulberry tregs in ſuch abundance m_ - 
produ 
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& of its ſilks amounts to 200,000), a year. This country, 
however, is much infeſted with locuſts which ſometimes darken the 
meridian ſun, conſume the verdure of the. fields, and deftroy the 
hope of the year ; and from this dreadful calamity whole provinces 
have felt all the horrors of famine ; and the inhabitants are ex- 
tremely inattentive to the deſtruction of the eggs of theſe formidable 
inſects, which might timely prevent theſe fatal conſequences. 

3. Animals.) Wolves are almoſt the only beaſts of prey in this 
kingdom; the breed of which, on account of the number of moun- 
tains have never been totally exterminated. Black cartle, mules and 
other tame animals common to the European climates are plentiful 
in Spain, The Spaniſh ſheep are a treaſure in themſelves, their 
wool being the fineſt in the univerſe ; the number of their ſhepherds 
is computed to be. forty thouſand. The Andaluſian horſes are the 
moſt celebrated for beauty of any in Europe. Wild bulls abound 
in the foreſts of New Caſtile, and give the youth an opportunity of 
diſplaying their courage and activity before their miſtreſſes as in 
tilts and tournaments in the romantic days of chivalry. The fights 
of the cavaliers or bull feaſts, a diverſion attended with -circum- 
ſtances of uncommon barbarity, and ſuited only to the taſte of the 
Gothic ages is of Mooriſh original; it is now happily become obſo- 
lete, but was once fo prevalent that every town of any note is fur- 
niſhed with a large ſquare or circus for the purpoſe of exhibiring . 
bull fights ; and ſo fond are they in ſome places of this diverfian that 
in the ſmalleſt villages they will procure a cow or ox by ſubſcrip- 
tion and fight them, riding on afles if they cannot procure . horſes. 
It would be well if other countries were clear of the. inhuman 
practice of torturing this very uſeful part of the creation. With 
equal cruelty, though with leſs hardineſs and courage, the poor bull 
15 baited and torn m our iſlands. Fowls, wild and tame, and the 
various ſpecies of thoſe animals called game, are excellent and nu- 
merous in Spain, and the Spaniſh ſeas and rivers are plentifully . 
ſtocked with fiſh. | | 

4. Foſſils and Springs.] Spain abounds in metals and minerals, 
but its ancient celebrity for gold and ſilver mines is now no more; 
whether their veins were exhauſted, or the natives too indolent to 
work them, is altogether uncertain. Moſt of their mountains have 
mines of quickſilver, copper, lead and iron, which laſt is eſteemed 
next to that of Damaſcus. Great quantities of marble, jaſper, 
alabaſter, jet, agate, cornelian, garnets; and ſometimes diamonds, 
emeralds and amethyſts are found here. They have likewiſe a great 
plenty of calamine, ſulphur, allum and other minerals. 5 

The medicinal waters of Spain are little known, they are fre- 
quent in Granada, Seville and Cordova, but not much reſorted to. 

5. Mountains.] The mountains of Spain are numerous; the 
moſt remarkable are the Pyrenean, on the frontiers of France; they 
are near two hundred miles long, and have only five narrow paſſages 


over 
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over them; the Cantabrian mountains appear to be a continuation 
of the Pyrenees, and reach the Atlantic ocean ſouth of Cape Finiſ- 
terre: Mount Calpe, now called the Hill of Gibraltar, and 
anciently one of the pillars of Hercules, is ſufficiently known. But 
of all others Montſerrat is moſt extraordinary ; at a diſtance the 
mountain appears like an infinite number of rocks cut into a conical 
form, and piled upon one another to a prodigious height ; on a 
nearer view, each cone compoſes a mountain of itſelf, and the 
whole occupies an extent of about fourteen miles in circumference. 
As it is in form diſſimilar to any other mountain, ſo it is uncon- 
nected with any. It ſtands on a vaſt plain about thirty miles from 
Barcelona, and has been thought to be ſo admirably adapted for 
contemplation and retirement, that for many ages it has been the 
habitation of monks and hermits, who vow never to forſake it. On 
this mountain ſtands a convent to which pilgrims reſort from the 
moſt diſtant Romiſh countries. The poor who call there are fed 
three days gratis, and the ſick relieved from the hoſpital. On 
particular feſtivals ſeveral thouſand perſons arrive in a day, who 
pay according to their circumſtances for what accommodations the 
convent can afford. A number of hermitages are cut out on dif- 
ferent parts of the mountain, all of which have their little chapels 
and are generally furniſhed with ſmall gardens. The hermits have 
an annual meeting, when they receive their ſacrament from the 
hands of the mountain vicar, and afterwards dine together ; but at 
other times they live in a very recluſe and ſolitary manner, perform 
various penances, and adhere to the moſt rigid rules of abftinence. 
They are prohibited from keeping any living creature within their 
walls, that their attention. may not be diverted from divine con- 
templation by the exerciſe of any earthly affection. 

6. Rivers, Lakes.) The principal rivers in Spain are the Duero, 
the Tajo or Tagus of the ancients, famed for its golden ſands in 
their days; the Guadiana, which in its courſe runs a conſiderable 
way under ground and again emerges; the Guadalquiver or Turio; 
and the Ebro. The Tinto, however, is the moſt remarkable, its 
waters are of a topaz hue, and as they glide along they indurate 
the ſand and petrify in a ſurpriſing manner. Not a plant grows 
on its banks, no kind of verdure is ſeen within its reach, nor have 
any fiſh ever been found in its ſtream. Every ſpecies of animals, 
except goats, refuſe to drink of it, though its water does not appear 
to contain any noxious quality, and is much celebrated for deſtroying 
worms in cattle. Theſe ſingular properties, however, are entirely 
loft before it reaches the ſea, by the influx of various rivulets, a 
confiderable diſtance from its mouth. : 

The lakes in Spain, particularly that of Benevente, abound with 
various excellent ſpecies of fiſh; and the water of a lake near An- 
tequera, on being evaporated by the heat of the ſun, leaves a cruſt 
of ſalt. Pet) | 
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7. Commerce, Manufadure.) Such immenſe treaſure is derived from 
Spaniſh America, that this nation makes gold and filyer the chief 
branches of its imports and exports. Cochineal, alſo indigo, cocao, 
ſugar, tobacco, logwood, and every other valuable articles which 
that quarter of the world produces, form the cargoes of the home- 
ward-bound galleons or flotas. The chief manufactures of Spain 
are ſilk, wool, iron, copper and other hardwares ; but ſuch is the 
general indolence and inactivity of the natives, that they are totally 
unable to ſupply their colonies with the commodities of their own 
manufactures; the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and ſeveral other 
nations carry on this lucrative but contraband trade-in Spaniſh 
bottoms, and ſheltered under the name of Spaniſh factors; Cadiz is 
the chief emporium for this ſpecies of commerce ; to this place the 
bullion of America is imported and from hence exported to the 
other nations of Europe. 

8. Curioſities natural and artificial. The principal natural curio- 
fities of Spain have been told in the deſcription of its mountains and 
waters. At Algeira is a very deep and extenſive cavern, with 
curious chryſtallizations or petrefactions; but the echo in this cave 
is the moſt amazing, travellers of veracity have affirmed that the 
report of a piſtol will be reverberated in it for the ſpace of ſeven 
minutes. 

In ſeveral parts of Spain are the remains of Roman and Mooriſh 
antiquities. Near the city of Salamanca are the ruins of a Roman 
way; near Segovia is a grand aqueduct erected by Trajan, which 
extends over a deep valley between two hills, and is ſupported by a 
double row of a hundred and ſeventy-two arches ; at 'Toledo are 
the remains of an old Roman theatre; and at Cordova is an edifice 
which was formerly a moſque, but is now converted into a Spaniſh 
congregation houſe, and is ſaid to be one. of the wonders of the 
world, it is fix hundred feet in length, five hundred in breadth, and 
of a proportionate height; the roof, which is amazingly bold and 
lofty, is ſupported by three hundred and fifty pillars of fine marble 
in ten rows, forming eleven aiſſes, in which are three hundred and 
ſixty ſix altars and twenty-four gates, every part being erriebhed 
and adorned with the moſt grand ard coſtly ornaments: at Granada 
is to be ſeen great part of a moſt magnificent palace belonging to 
the Mooriſh kings, the inſide is overlaid with jaſper and porphyry, 
and the walls contain many Arabic inſcriptions ; the whole edifice 
is executed in the Gothic taſte. | | 

9. Religion, Language.] The profeſſion of the church of Rome is 
the national eſtabliſhment of Spain. The horrors of the inquiſition 
blacken the annals of this country; but by a late ediQ its ſeverities 
have been conſiderably moderated. 

The Spaniſh language, except in the terminations and ſome 
exotic words introduced into it by the Moors and Goths, bears a 
ſtrong affinity to the Latin, and is one of the moſt lofty and expreſſive 


tongues in Europe. 3 
10. Schools, 
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10. Schools, Literati, Artiſts.] Beſides ſeveral academies, there 
are twenty-four univerſities in Spain, the chief of which is Salamanca, 
founded by Alphonſus King of Leon, in the year 1200, containing 
twenty-one colleges, ſome of them magnificently beautiful, where 
the ſons of their principal nobility are ſent for their education. 
The other univerſities, which contain nothing very remarkable, are 
as follow: Seville, Granada, Compoſtella, Toledo, Valladolid, 
Alcala, Siguenza, Valencia, Lerida, Hueſca, Saragoſſa, Lortoſſa, 
Offuna, Onata, Candia, Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Avila, 
Oriuela, Palencia and Oviedo. 

The Spaniards, at a very early period, cultivated learning ; and 
after the Saracens had ſettled in this kingdom, they introduced into 
it their language, religion and literature, and the Eaſtern ſtile of 


_ compoſition was generally adopted. At that time the attachment 
to oriental literature was ſo great, that it entirely ſuperſeded the 


Roman; and many natives of Spain could write Arabic with the 
utmoſt purity, though there was ſcarcely a man who underſtood 
Latin. The Spaniſh Jews, about that period, were diſtinguithed 
by their literary abilities; and, under the ſanction of government, 
they eftabliſhed ſchools at Seville, Granada and Toledo, where 
they taught the Hebrew tongue, and other branches of learning, 
with ſingular ſucceſs and approbation. 

Among the literati of Spain we may reckon the Trobadores, 
whom the Spaniſh writers place as high as the twelfth and thirteenth 
century, when the Provencal and Galician dialects were generally 
prevalent. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries produced ſeveral 
learned men and celebrated poets ; particularly the Marquis of 
Villena, Juan de Mera, Juan de la Encina, Boſcan, Ercilla and 
Villegas ; Ifidore, Ximenes, Calderoni, Lopez de Vega, Cervantes, 
Toſtatus, Herrera, De Solis and Feyjoo, are allo celebrated for 
erudition or parts. | | . 

The palaces of Spain, particularly the Eſcurial, and other public 
buildings, ſhew the Spaniards to have been eminent as architects 
and ſculptors; their pictures alſo ſhew the excellence of their 
painters. Among the moſt eminent of their artifts are Velaſquez, 
Murillo, Rebeira and Claudio Coello, and the names of many 
others are abſolutely unknown. 

11. Hiflory, Go dernment.] Spain, the ancient Iberia or Heſperia, 
was at an early period in the hands of the Carthaginians, and con- 
tinued fo till the Romans diſpoſſeſſed them of all that they held in 
this country. It continued a Roman province till the deſtruction 
of that empire, when it was ſeized by the Goths, Vandals, Alans 
and Suevi ; and from hence the Vandals paſted over into Africa. 
In 711, the Saracens from Africa invaded Spain an1 over-run 
the whole country. In 718, Pelayo began to recover part of 
Spain from the Saracens or Moors ; others of the Spaniards followed 
his example, every general ſetting himſelf up for a ſovereign, till 
after many wars and mutual conquelts, the ſeparate intereſts 8 
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united by the marriage of Iſabella Queen of Caſtile to Ferdinand 
King of Arragon in 1479, and finally the Moors and Jews, amount- 
ing to 170,000 families, were expelled the kingdom. The conſti- 
tution of Spain is the moſt deſpotic monarchy. 
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PoRTUGAL. 


Portugal is bounded on the north and the eaſt by the kingdom 
of Spain; on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean, It extends 
from thirty - ſix deg. fifty min. to forty-three deg. N. lat. and from 
ſeven to ten deg. W. long. 

1. Divifions.] This kingdom is uſually divided into three parts, 
viz. the northern, middle and ſouthern provinces. 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Entre Minho. Braga. 
The North divi- } Douro. Oporto, Viana. 
ſion contains Braganza. | 
Tra los Montes. 1 Miranda, Villa Real. 
| 3 Coimbra. 
The Middle divi- Guarda. 
ſion contains Liſbon. 
Eftremadura. 8 Ubes, Leira. 
Entre Tajo. Ebora or Evora. 
W HI or Gua- {Pome Elvas 
ſion contains Tn TY 
Algarva. Faro, Tavora Silves, 
Lagos. 


2. Climate, Soil and Produce.) The climate of Portugal is in 
general much more temperate than that of Spain, becauſe of its 
vicinity to the ſea; and the air of Liſbon in particular is efteemed 
ſo gentle and ſalubrious, that conſumptive patients from the moſt 
diſtant European countries frequently try it as their laſt reſource. 
But though the temperature of the climate be ſuperior to that of 
Spain, the foil is by no means fo fertile, which obliges the Portu- 
gueſe to import the greateſt part of their corn. The fruits are 
ſimilar to thoſe of Spain, but their flavour is not quite ſo de- 
licious. 

3. Animals.) The coaſts of Portugal produce abundance of ex- 
cellent fiſh ; and the land is equally well ſtocked with quadrupeds 
and fowls, both wild and domeſtic. The mules in this country are 
extremely ſerviceable both for draught and carriage ; and the horſes, 
though ſlightly made, are ſpirited and lively. . 

| | 4. Mountains, 
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4. Mountains, Mines and Springs.) The mountains of Portugal 
are generally very rocky; the principal are thoſe which divide 
Algarva from Montejo ; thoſe in Tralos Montes, and the rock of 
Liſbon at the mouth of the Tajo: beſides theſe, there are ſeveral 
leſs conſiderable ones, and they abound in all kinds of ores, parti- 
cularly of ſilver, copper, tin and iron ; but the Portugueſe being 
amply ſupplied with metals, and particularly gold from their poſ- 
ſeſſions in America and other parts of the globe, no mines are 
worked in their country. Gems of various kinds, ſuch as Turquoiſes 
and Hyacinths, a beautiful ſpecies of veined marble, mill-ſtones, 
and many curious fotfils of the lapidary kind are found in different 
provinces z and on the hill of Alcantara, in the vicinity of Liſbon, 
there is a remarkable mine of ſaltpetre. 

Mineral and medicinal ſprings, both hot and cold, are found in 
Portugal ; one in particular, of the firft ſort, about forty-five miles 
from Liſbon, has an hoſpital built near it for the benefit of the 

25 
"Is Lovers, Lakes.) Next to the Duero, Minho, Tajo and Gua- 
diana, which have been already mentioned, in Spain, are the Mon- 
dego, the Limia, (which is the famed Lethe of the ancients) the 
Sadao, the Vanga, the Leſa, the Ave, and the Cavado. There is 
a number of others of leſs note; and ſome authors aſſert, that the 
ſeveral rivers in the little kingdom of Portugal do not amount to leſs 
than five thouſand. 

On the top of Sierra de Eſtrella, are two lakes of vaſt extent, 

and one of them is of an amazing depth, having never yet been 
fathomed. Near Rova is one that makes a rumbling noiſe which 
may be heard a conſiderable way off; and in the neighbourhood of 
the river Mondego is a lake, or rather pool, which is ſaid to abſorb 
every thing that is thrown into it, though of ever ſo light a 
nature. \ 
6. Commerce, ManufaQures.) The Portugueſe exchange their 
wines, fruit, ſalt and other articles for foreign manufactures, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of the Engliſh. They fabricate ſome linen, woollen 
and coarſe ſilks, and are celebrated for candying and preſerving 
fruit. - 

Their colonies in Braſil yield vaſt quantities of gold, ſilver, 
diamonds, ſugar, brazil, and other woods for dying, tobacco, gums 
and drugs, Their ſettlements on the eaſt and welt coaſts of Africa 
are very extenſive, from whence they alſo import gold, and they 
carry on a conſiderable trade with the Eaſt Indies. 

7. Curioſities.] The remains of ſome Mooriſh caſtles, the Roman 
bridge and aqueduR at Coimbra, the walls of Santarin, which are 
| likewiſe ſuppoſed to be the works of the Romans. Theſe and the 
waters, already mentioned, form fhe principal curioſities of this 
kingdom. | 

8. Profeſſim, Language.) The Portugueſe are of the church of 
Rome, John III. introduced the inquiſition into this country, and 


impious 
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impious and inhuman as this tribunal is, it has been called the Holy 
Office, and its feſtivals or cruel burnings Auto de Fe, or the Act of 
Faith. The power of the inquiſition, however, is now taken out 
of the hands of the eccleſiaſticks, but it is converted into a ſtate trap 
for the benefit of the crown. N 
The Portugueſe language differs from that of Spain, only pro- 

vincially, with the addition of ſome words originally borrowed 
from other nations; and is eſteemed ſtrong, energetic. and ex- 

reſſive. 

; 9. Learning.) Uſeful learning and liberal ſcience are baniſhed 
from Portugal by the decretals of their church; and though there 
are univerſities at Coimbra and Evora, and ſeveral academies of 
royal inſtitution, all attempts to diffuſe uſeful knowledge are de- 
feated by the tyrannic ſway of ſuperſtition, which brands with the 
name of hereſy even the improvements in natural knowledge, as the 
doctrines of Newton, Galileo, and other celebrated philoſophers ; 
yet the anceſtors of the preſent Portugueſe were certainly poſſeſſed 
of more knowledge, with reſpect to aſtronomy, geography and 
navigation, than all the world beſides about the middle of the 
ſixteenth century ; but we hardly meet with one name tranſmitted 
to poſterity as eminent for literary abilities, except the poetic 
Camoens, author of the Luſiad, who was himſelf a great adventurer 
and voyager. | 

10. Hiflory, Government.) The ancient inhabitants of this coun- 

try were called Luſitani, and underwent from the Romans, Gothic 
nations and Moors, the revolutions of Spain. About 1146, Por- 
tugal became a diſtinct kingdom under Alonzo. Upon the death 
of Henry King of Portugal in 1580, Philip II. of Spain ſeized upon 
this country; but in 1640 the Duke of Braganza recovered it from 
the Spaniards, and was crowned King by the name of John IV. 
Portugal has been independent of Spain ever ſince. Its conſlitution 
is abſolute monarchy. 
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Italy, including Sicily, lies between thirty-ſeyen and forty- ſeven 
deg. N. latitude, and between ſeven and nineteen deg, E. longitude. 
Towards the eaſt, ſouth and weft, it is waſhed by the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean feas ; and on the North it is ſeparated from the 


reſt of Europe by the Alps. 
1. Diviſions.) The Italian ſtates, diſſimilar to thoſe of Holland 
and Switzerland, have diſtin forms of government, trade and 
intereſts 3 


1 
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intereſts; they are not cemented by any W une 
which every member is accountable. 


Countries. Clief Towns. 
The King of SARDINIA holds 
PiEDMONT. Turin, Pignerol, Carignan, Verceil, Maſſeran, 


Ivrea, Aſti, Suſa, Saluzzo, Cosi. Pragelas 
or Cale Nice, Tende, Aouſte. 
DAVOY. Chamberry, Montmelian, Annacy, Tonor or 
Thonon, Mouſtriers, St. John de Maurienne, 
| | Bonneville. 
MonTrezraT. Caſal, Alby, Aqui. 
Part of Mi LAN. Tortona, Alexandria, Laumello. 


SARDINIA I. Cagliari, Oriſtagui, Saflari, Caſtel Aragoneſe, 


The Dominions of the King of NayLes are 


NarLes. Naples, Capua, Gzto, Benevento, Salerno, 
Bojano, Cerenza, Coſenza, Rhegio, Aquilla, 
Chieti, Manfredonia, Bari, Otranto, Brundiſt, 


Tarento. 
SiciL v. Palermo. Meſſina, Catania, Syracuſe, Noto. 
IsLanDs of Lipari, Strombulo, Rotte, Panaria, Elicuſa, 
| Capri, Iſchia, Ponza, Pianoſa, &c. 

The Houſe of Aufria poſſeſſes | 
Mi1LANESE. Milan, Pavia, Novara, Como, Lodi, Cremona. 
ManTua. Mantua. 

Tuscax v. Florence, Sienna, Piſa, Leghorn, Piombino. 


In Tuſcany, Lucca is a republic, and Maſſa 
Carrara a principality ; and the coaſt del 
Preſidii, of which the capital is Orbitello, is 
ſubje& to the King of Naples. 
The Duke of Pax- Parma, Placentia, Guaſtalls Caſtiglione, Luz- 


Ma's Territories. Zara, 
Genors: Territo- Genoa, Savona, Vado, Noli, Final, Albenga, 


ries. St. Remo, Ventimiglia, Mouaco, Rapallo, 
| ' Levigna, Spezia. 
OnecL1a Is ſubject to the King of Sardinia. 


The Duke of Mape- Modena, Mirandola, Rhegio, Borſello, 
4's Territories. Carpi. | 
VazneTian Terri- Venice, Padua, Verona, Breſcia, Crema, 
tories, Bergamo, Vincenza, Rovigno, Treviſo, Bel- 
Juno, Aquileia, dia, Capo de Iſtria. 


Poese's 
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Countries, Chief Towns. 
Porz's Dominions. Rome, Tivoli, Freſcati, Oftia, Albano, Viterbo, 
Civita Vecchia, Bracciano, Caſtro, Orvietto, 
Aquapendente, Spoletto, Narni, Terni, Pe- 
rugia, Ancona, Loretto, Urbino, Peſaro, 
Semigalia, Ravenna, Rimini, Bologna, Fer- 
rara, Comachia, [St. Marino, a republic.) 


The Fre Nen King holds 


Coxsica I. Baſtia, Bonifacio. 
The Knights of St. Fohn of Jeruſalem poſſeſs 
MALTA]. Malta or Valetta. ä 


2. Climate, Soil.] Italy is of a kindly ſoil and elimate, and pro- 
duces not only tlie cel but 9127 th of life in great abun- 
dance; each diſtrict poſſeſſing ſome peculiar excellency, and afford- 
ing ſome valued commodity : however, the choiceſt wines, fruits 
and oil, are among the molt general productions; but notwithſtand- 
ing this abundance, the natives in general are far from being happy 
in their circumſtances, extenſive tracts of land lying uncultivated, 
and the air itſelf being conſiderably affected by the nature of the 
ſoil, The Campagna di Roma, in particular, which the ancient 
Romans eſteemed peculiarly ſalubrious, is now' become almoſt peſti- 
lential, from the 1 of population and the relaxation of 
induſtry. The air, however, in the northern parts of the country, 
particularly among the Alps and in their vicinity, is cold and 
wholeſome ; and in other parts, the ſea-breezes refreſh the natives 
and mitigate that intenſeneſs of heat whiclr might be expected from 
its ſouthern ſituation. 0 

3. Animals, Vegetables.] The animals found in Italy are the ſame 
in general with thoſe of France, Switzerland, and Germany. 

The vegetables are corn, rice, olives, grapes, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, pomegranates, almonds, mulberries, figs, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, pears, apples, filberds, cheſnuts, &c. Some of the moun- 
rains are covered with aromatic herbs, trees, ſhrubs and evergreens 
as thyme, lavender, laurel, bays, wild olive trees, tamarins, juniper, 
oaks and pines. Calabria, in Naples, produces a ſort of aſh, from 
which flows that well known drug, called manna ; the cork tree 1s 
alſo a native of Italy; and truffles grow here naturally in as great 
plenty as muſhrooms with us. | | 

4. Mountains, Mines, Springs.] The moſt conſiderable mountains 
in this country are the Alps and Apennines ; the other mountains 
are Mons Maſſicus, Monte-Nova, Maſſo Monte, Garo, Monte 
Barbaro, St. Angelo, and the volcanoes of AÆtna, Veſuvius and 
Stromboli. | po IS | 

Many 
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Many of the mountains produce emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyry, 
Jpis lazuli, and other valuable ſtones. Mines of iron and copper 
have been diſcovered in a few places; and a mill for forging 
theſe metals has been erected near Tivoli, in the kingdom 
of Naples. Some of the Italian iſlands are ſaid to contain 
mines of gold, filver, lead, iron, ſulphur and allum, though in 
general they are mach negleQed, and curious chryſtals and corals 
are found on different parts of the coaſt ; beautiful marble of almoſt 
every ſpecies is alſo very plenty. | 

Mineral ſprings of various qualities abound in different parts of 


y. | 

5. Rivers, Lakes.) The principal rivers of Italy are the Po, the 
Adige, the Arno and the Tiber. 

The principal Italian lakes are the Maggiore, Lugano, Como, 
Hco and Garda, in the North; and the Perugia or Thraſimene, 
Bracciana, Terni and Celano, in the interior parts. 

6. Commerce, Manufa@ures.] Italy was long the moſt commercial 


nation of Europe; its manufactures are various, and its trade in 


general may yet be pronounced to be in a very flouriſhing condition. 


It exports a great variety of the choiceſt wines and fruits, but ſilks 
are the greateſt articles of its commerce. Very capital annual fairs 
are held at Aleflandria, Cremona, Bergamo, Breſcia, Verona, 
Reggio, and Placentia; to which foreigners as well as natives of 
each of the above places reſort. 

7. Curiofities.] Italy affords an ample field of entertainment for 
every deſcription of curioſi. | | 

The various r2liques which ſuperſtition accounts of ineſtimable 
worth abound in this land. | 

The burning mountains, the variouſly impregnated waters, the 
mephitic air of the Grotto Del Cani, into which the poor dogs are 
forced, where they ſuffer a temporary death for the entertainment 
of paſſengers: theſe, and a variety of other natural curioſities, 
induce the attention and reſearches of the philoſopher. 4; 4 

The artiſt finds here the moſt beautiful and elegant models both 
ancient and modern, the architecture, the medals, the ſtatuary, 
the paintings fill him with enthuſiaſm. | 


But chiefly tlie hiſtorian and the antiquary, in this claſſic land, 


find a profuſion of their precious remains of antiquity. Not a 
mountain rears its head, nor a river glides along, but has been 
celebrated by the ancients in ſony ; ruins of former magnificence 
lie ſcattered over the grounds; and ſpots heretofore rendered deſo- 
late and deſert from the ravages of war, are at this day ſtill more 
ſolitary and waſte from indolence and monaſtic vows. 
Through every ſtate of Italy the moſt ſuperb remains of archi- 
teQure may be traced, which indicate the grandeur of the ancient 
Romans. The Appian, Flaminian and Amilian roads, the firlt 
two hundred, the ſecond one hundred and thirty, and the third 
fifty miles in length, are ſtill in many places entire. Magnificent 
a | remains 
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remains of columns, porticoes, amphitheatres, circi, villas, temples, 
Jaces, reſervbirs, bridges and triumphal arches, ; preſent. them- 
Fives to the inſpection of the curious traveller; and with the 
ſtupendous ſubterranean cloacæ and catacombs in the vieinities of 
Naples and Rome furniih monuments of the extreme ſkill and perſe- 
vering induſtry of the ancient inhabitants of this countir. 
But ſo indifferent are the modern Italians in general about objects of 
antiquity, that the ancient eity of Pœſtum or Poſidonia in the king- 
dom of Naples was accidentally diſcovered by a painter's apprentice. 
within the preſent century. Inexhauſtible mines of curioſities, how- 
ever, are daily appearing among the ruins of Herculaneum, a city 
lying between Naples and Mount Veſuvius, which was nearly 
deſtroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Nero; and in the firſt 
year of that of Titus totally overwhelmed by a;.ſtream of lava 
from the neighbouring volcano, which in its progreſs filled up the 
ſtreets, and overtopped the houſes in ſome places to the height of 
ſixty-eight feet, and in others one hundred and ten. Pompeia was 
alſo involved in the ſame deſtruction. In theſe ſubterranean cities, 
entire ſtreets, ſhops and houſes are diſcovered, and temples, ſtatues, 
buſts, pillars, paintings, furniture, and various utenſils; a prodi- 
gious number of manuſcripts alſo, which, however, it takes a tedi- 
ous proceſs to unroll, but in which: it is expected many of the loſt 
works of the ancients may be reſtored. - From the very few ſkeletons 
rag this city it appears that the inhabitants had generally. 
eicaped, - 1 N - 
8. Religion, Language.) The Romiſh profeſſion, is univerſally 
eſtabliſhed throughout bah; however, the inquiſition is very eir- 
cumſcribed, and perſons of other perſuaſions liye unmoleſted here. 
Even Jews and Mahometans may live. peaceably, if they do not ſcoff 
at or iuſult the religion of the country. The -goyerpment of the 
church of Rome is centered in the pope and cardinals ; the eftabliſh- 
ed number of the latter is ſeventy, but it is ſeldom complete. The 
conclave is an aſſembly of all the cardinals on urgent - occaſions, 
particularly at the election of a pope; che conſiſtory an aſſembly of 
the pope and cardin als. „„ 
The Italian language is originally derived from the Latin, with 
the intermixture of words from the Goths, Huns, Vandals, and 
other conquerors of Rome, and is remarkable for its ſmoothneſs; 
almoſt every ſeparate ſtate however, and indeed ſometimes the 
ſeparate ſtreets of the ſame city have different dialects; but the 
unwearied pains taken by the literary ſocieties of chis country may 
probably at laſt fix the Italian into a ſtandard language. The 
Tuſcan ſtile and manner of compoſitien ſeem at preſent in the 
higheſt — 7}... 1 
9. Literati, Artiſts, Schools.) In Italy learning appears to be 
now at a very low ebb, though formerly it produced ſeveral great 
genuiſes. Galileo, Torricelli, Malpighi, Borelli, Strada, Fra, 
Paoli, Guicciardini, Bentivolio, Davila, Machiavelz Taſſo, Arioſ- 
Tit G 8 do, 
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to, Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, Bembo, Vida and Metaſtaſio, were 
all natives of this country; as were Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Sal. 
luſt, Liry, Tacitus, Lucretius, Julius Cæſar, Plautus, Terence, 
Ec. in antiquity. n 
The painters, ſculptors and architects of Italy have bardly been 
equalled - by thoſe of any other nation. Raphael, Titian, Julio 
Romano, Corte ggio, Caraccio, Veroneſe, and many more have 
excelled in the firft of theſe arts, as Michael Angelo has in all the 
three.  Bramante, Bernini, wich ſeveral more of their countrymen, 
carried feulpture and architecture to a wo degree of perfection; 
and the untiques of this country may ſerve to ſhew the ſuperior 
excellence of the antients in the fine arts. 5 3 
There is in Italy a multiplicity of academies aud literary ſo- 
cieties, beſides the univerfities, of Rome, Venice, Florence, Man- 
tua, Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Na- 
ples, Pifa, Safertio and Peruſia. | 
10. Hiftory, Government.) Italy was inhabited in antiquity ſuc- 


ceſſively by the Umbri, the Pelaſgi and the Hetruſcans. The im- 


perial Rome, founded about 627 before the chriſtiah æra, after 
many revolutions of government, and many civil and foreign wars, 
had on the commg of our Saviour extended its empire over the 
greareft part of the known world; but the Roman power declined 
2 in the weſtern part of the world upon the removal of the 
dat of empire to Conſtantinople; and accordingly the imperial 
city, from the year 410, through ſome centuries, underwent the 
revolutions and ravages of the Goths, Vandals, &c. in common 
with the other weſtern nations of Europe. In 726 Rome, in the 
tificare of Gregory II. revolted from the Greek emperors. In 
oo the ſenate ind people of Rome acknowledged Charlemaigne as 
emperor of the welt ; and he ſurrendered the city and dutchy of 
Rome to the Pope, referving the ſovereighty to himfelf as emperor 
of the Romans. Under the popes, as temporal princes, Rome and 
its terrirories remaln to this day. It would take volumes to explain 
the different forms of government eſtabliſhed” in Italy; it is in the 
different ſtates, republican, ariſtocratical, monarchical or eccleſi- 
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The Grand Seignior's dominions are not confined to one quarter 
af che world, ſome of them being ſituated in Europe, ſome in Aſia 
and others in Afriea. 0 | | Y 
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European Turkey is ſituated between Teventeen and forty deg. of 
eiſt lotigitude, and between thirty-ſeven and forty-nihe deg. north 
latitude. * It is bounded by Ruſſia, Poland and Sclavonia on the 
north, by Cireaſſia, the Black Sea, the Propontis, Helleſpont and 
Archipelago on the eaſt, by the Mediterranean on the ſouth, and 
dy the _ ſez, together with the Venetian and Auſttian territories 
on the weft. | 

1. Diviſions:]- Turkey m Europe, lying in the moſt: enial eli- 
mares, contains ſome of the molt fertile provinces in the World. It 
js divided as in the following table. 

Pavinees. _ Chief Towns. 
Cam and Lirtts | WM. | 

Tartary, Precop, Backiſeria, Kaffa. 
Bupziac TARTARVY, Oczakow. 


BeSSAKABIA, Bender, Belgorc 

MoLDAvia, Jazy, Chotzim. 

WaLLAactia, . "Tergovilc. | 

BULGARIA, Widin, Nicopoli, Siliſtria, Scopia. 
Stavia, © Belgrade, Semendria, Nifh. - LY 
Boswix, Seraid. BY gt | 
Rol Il, Conſtantinople, Adrianople, Philippopoli. 
Merve ni, Strymon, Conteſſa. | 
Janna, © - Salonichi. „ | | 
LivaDia, Athens, Thebes, Lepanto. 

Eernts, Chimæra, Butrinto, Scodra. _ 
AAN, Durazzo, Dulcigno, Drino. 

DHA Tia, Zara, Naren nn 
Raeus a, Ragufa, à Republick. 

ConmiTura, © Coritth. * r 
AxGos, + - Argos, Napoli de Romania. n 
SexnTa,  - Millers; ornidely Lacedemon. N 
Orvurix, Olympia or Longini aa. 2 
AReabia, WW __TTTTONE 7 
ELW. Patras, Elis or Belvidere. 


The iflands of European Turkey are Negropont, Lemnos, Tene- 
dos, Scyros, Lefbos or Myteline, Stis or Chios, Patmos, the Cy- 
elades, Dalos, Paros, Cerigo ot, Cytherea, Santorin, Rhodes, Can- 
dia, Cyprus, and the ifands'iti the Tonian ſea, viz. Sapienza, Stri- 
vali, . Zante, Cephalonia, Santa Maura, Corfu, and Ifola del Com- 
pace, the ancient Ithaca, famous for being the kingdom of Ulyſſes, 
and ſeyeral others of inferior nore.” YO 

2. Climate, Soil.) The air of Turkey in Europe is naturally 
extremely ſalubrious and friendly to the human conſtitution, but 
from the want of cultivation, and the indolence and uncltantinels of 
the turks in their manner of living, the plague frequently makes 
dreadful ravages ; though the Mahotnetan' doctrine of farality and 
the prevalence of cuſtom render the natives in general very uncon- 
cerhed about it. The ſoil being univerſally fertile, all the neceſ- 
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faries, and many of the luxuries of life are equally good and cheap, 
The ſeaſons are regular and pleaſant, and no country in the world 
abounds more in pure and ſalubrious waters, which invite the Turks 
to frequent ablutions, as well on account of pleaſure as religion, 

3. Vegetables, Minerals and Arimals.) Where the ſmalleſt de. 
gree of induſtry has been exerted the ſuil is prolific to exceſs; and 


excluſive of corn, wine, oil, garden and pot-herbs in the utmog 


abundance, this country produces in amazing perfection oranges, 
lemons, citrons, pomegranates, ſigs, almonds, coffee, - olives and 
cotton. Beſides theſe valuable productions it affords many drugs no 
common in other European countries ; nor are the bowels of the 
earth deficient in metals and minerals. At Potyſtoli, in Macedonia, 
there are mines of gold and ſilver; and Greece affords iron, lead, 
the moſt beautiful marbles, allum and ſulphur. 

Theſſalian or Turkiſh horſes are both beautiful and ſerviceable, 
and the black cattle, eſpecially in Greece, are large and excellent, 
'The goats are extremely valuable to. the natives, both on account 
of their milk and fleſh. Phe large eagles which abound in the vi- 
cinity of Badadagi furniſh the beſt arrow-feathers for the Turkiſh 
and tartarian archers, and they are accordingly ſold at an immenſc 
price. Partridges are very plentiful, as well as moſt other European 
fowls, and quadrupeds both wild and domeſtic. The rivers abound 
in fiſh, but che Mahometans feem by no means partial to the uſe of 
animal food, „ 1 

4. Mountains, Maters.] The mountains in this eountry are ſome 
of the moſt fruitful and celebrated of any in Europe. Mount Athos 
ſtands on a peninſula running into the A. gean Sea; the mounts Pin- 
dus and Olympus, celebrated in Grecian fable, divide Thefſlaly 
from Epirus. Parnaſſus, famous in poetry for being conſecrated w 
the muſes is well known, as well as Mount Hermus ; but moſt of 
the other mountains and indeed ſome af theſe have changed. their 
names. Ms. bt) 

The principal ſeas are the Euxine or Black Sea, the Palus Mas- 


tis or ſea of Aſoph, the ſea of Marmora, the Archipelago, the 


Ionian Sea and the Levant ; the ſtraits of the Helleſpont and Boſ- 


phorus are famous in modern as well as in ancient hiſtory. 


The chief rivers in European Turky are the Danube, the Save, 


the Neiſter, the Dnieper or, Borifthenes, and the Don or Tana, 
with ſeveral others, which, though of inferior confideration, have 
been highly celebrated by poets and hiſtorians. 


The moſt remarkable lakes are Lago di Scutari, in the province 


of Albania, Lago di Plave and Lago di Holti, The Stymphalis 
in the province of Morea, was famous for its harpies and ravenou 
birds; and the Peneus for being the ſource of the River Styx, ce- 
lebrated by the ancient poets. &) | 


Mineral fprings and baths both hot and cold are numerous in 
= + 5 Trade, 
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. IX. TURKEY IN EUROPE. (101) 
5. Trade.] Commerce and manufaRures are but little regarded 
among the turks. | Tyre, Sidon and Alexandria, with all thoſe 
countries which were in poſſeſſion of the commerce of the ancient 
world, are now enveloped in indolence and ignorance, The turks 
command the navigation of the Red Sea, which opens a communi- 
cation to the Indian ocean ; but they do not avail themſelves of this 
opportunity of opening a trade) with the wealthy nations of the 
eaſt ; and their capital Conſtantinople is ſituated on a narrow ftrait 
which ſeparates Europe from Aſia, rendering an intercourſe with 
the other parts of the world not only practicable but eaſy, yet the 
Mahometans, diſregarding theſe combined local advantages, and 
chewing of opium to the ruin of their conſtitutions, doſe away life 
in ſtupid inactivity. 75 

This empire produces all the commodities neceſſary for the moſt 
extended plan of induſtry and commerce. The Turks, however, 


dike averſe to mental and corporeal exertions, content themſelves 


with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather and ſoap ; but export 
the moſt valuable of their commodities, ſuch as filks, drugs and 
dying ſtuffs in their natural ſtate, without iniproving their value by 
labour. The interna] commerce of the empire, which is extremely 
contracted, is principally carried on by Jews and Armenians, In 
their traffic with the reſt of Europe the Turks are entirely paſſive 
in the navigation; the Engliſh, French, Dutch and other maritime 
powers reſorting thither with their commodities, and bringing back 
thoſe of Turkey in their own bottoms ; indeed the Turks them- 
ſelves are poſſeſſed only of a few coaſting veſſels, which never at- 
tempt any diſtant voyages. . . 2855 

6. Curioſities.] European Turkey, particularly Greece, may be 
conſidered as the ſtore houſe of antiquities, and may as well as Italy 
be called claſſic ground; here the mountains and rivers, as well as 
the magnificent remains of the works of the ancients, claim, from 
their celerity in Grecian ſong, the attention of the antiquary. 

The temple of Minerva at Athens, the temple of the eight 
winds, and the lantern of Demoſthenes, are ftill entire. The ruins 
of Neptune's temple, and the theatre where the Iſthmean games 
were celebrated are ſtill viſible on the iſthmus of Corinth; as are 
the ruins of the temple of Apollo at Caſtri. On the ſouth of Mount 
Parnaſſus are ſome marble ſteps that deſcend to a running water, 
ſuppoſed to be the celebrated Caftalian ſpring ; and the niches in 
the rock where ſtatues were formerly placed are ſtill diſcernible ; 
and in Livadia, the ancient Bœotia, the famous oracular cave of 
Jupiter Trophonius, cut out of a rock. 

7. Language, Learning.) The radical languages of this empire 
are the Sclavonian, the Greek, the Arabic, and the Syriac ; all 
which are in a manner blended in the preſent diale&. 

Learning is at a very low ebb among the Turks, who in general 
expreſs the moſt ſovereign contempt fur it. Greece was once the 
turſery of genius, arts and ſciences, and produced in ſculpture, 
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Phidias, . Polyoletus, . Myron, Lylippus, Praxiteles and Scopas ;-in 

painting: Apolle orus, Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, Pamphilus, Timanthe,, | 
Apelles Ariſtides and Protogenes ; in poetry Homer, Eſchylus 
Sophocles, and Euripides; in proſe Herodotus, Xenophon and Iſo. 
crates, Thucidides and Demoſthenes ; and in the more ſevere ex- 
erciſes of mathematicks and philoſophy Pythagoras, Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle and Xenophon. This ancient ſeat 
of learning now produces a numerous tribe of biſhops, prieſts and 
monks, but in general they are as ignorant as the Turks themſelves, 
whoſe education ſeldom extends farther than the reading of their 
native language and the Koran. There are however ſome ſchook, 
colleges and gcademies both of Turks, and Jews and Greeks, 
Some years ago a printing houſe was opened at Conſtantinople, 
where books of all kinds were allowed to be printed, except on 
matters of religion ; and even ſome of the Turks underſtand ſo 
much af aſtronomy, as enables them to calculate an eclipſe ; but 
the number is very ſmall} and they are generally regarded as per- 
ſons of extraordinary ſagacity. 

8. Profeſſion.] The. Turks univerſally agree in the general be- 
lief of Mahomet's divine legation, but are divided into as many 
different ſeQs as the profeſſors of chriſtianity. The chief eceleſ- 
aſtic, who is called the Mufti (ſignifying an expounder of the law) 
is of ſuch dignity, that whenever he comes into court the Emperor 
himfelf riſes from. his ſeat and advances to meet him. 

On pecuniary conditions other profeſſions are tolerated in Tur- 
key, and Jews, Greeks, Armenians, with other profeflions of 
chriſtianity, are numerous. | ; 

9. Hiftory.] In European Turkey is included the place of the 
ancient ſtates of Macedon and Greece. Theſe celebrated people, 
their politics and revolutions, were on the commencement of the 
chriſtiau' zra loſt in the general conqueſts of the Romans. To the 
laſt remains of the Greek or Eaſtern Roman empire the Turks put 
a final period by the conqueſt of Conſtantinople in 1453. 
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STA is remarkable for being the l ſcene of ſcripture 
 biſtory : it was here the human race firſt had their beginning, 
and after the deluge it became a ſecond time the nurſery of man- 
kind; it was here the ſciences and arts had their origin; here the 
firſt-empires and kingdoms were founded, empires naw forgotten, 
but which in their day lorded it over the reſt of the world.” And 
here events were accompliſhed of infinitely more importance: it was 
in Aſia our bleſſed Saviour was born, lived and was crucified ; and 
in Aſia churches were firlt gathered in his name. 
+ This diſtinguiſhed quarter of the globe is remarkable for the ſere- 
nity of its air, and the richneſs and fertility of its ſoil, which brings | 
forth the moſt delicious fruits and fragrant plants, ſpices, gums 3 
and balſams in exuberant profuſion. In the deſeription of the patr : 
arch Abraham fitting in the tent door in the heat of the day, and 
lifting up his eyes and looking, there ſeems à natural repreſentation g 
of. the manners of the Aſiatics at this day: reſt they love, and in 
this they indulge ; ſuch are the manners of the ſouthern inhabitants. 4 
Thoſe. on the north are more hardy and alert. The native of Si- 
beria wrapped up in furs, and drawn by his dogs over immeafurable 
tracts of ſnow, and the roving tartar on his fleet and active ſteed, + ---: 
fcouring along the deſert, are in manners and way of life a cohỹůjMu lt 
2 thoſe wha recline Fa their oh under 2 cooling 1 of dle 
ſouth, or riding in ſtate on the towering elepha the fpreading 
umbrella — ſcorching rays of ho th eds „ "4 
© Various forms of idolatry and the doctrines of Mahomet {preed '- 
over this extenſive continent. Its languages are the Arabic, Per- 
fan, Malayan, Chineſe, Japaneſe, Tartarian, Ruſſian and Turkiſh. | 
Alia is bounded on the weſt by the Red Sea, the Mediterranean 
or Levant, the Archipelago, the Black Sea atid. Eutope; on the 
north by the Iey Sea; on the caſt and ſouth by the Pacific and 
- Indian Oceans. It is ſituated between twemy-ſiua and one hundted 
and eighty deg. of eaſt longitude, extending from the equator to 
the frigid Zone, and is about four thouſand eight hundred miles in 
length, and four thouſand three hundred in breadth. It contains 
following nations. | 
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Turkiſh Empire i in Aſia includes the following. 


Teflis 
Erzerum 


Bagdat | 
Burſa or 
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140 


| 300 


| 
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Smyrna 
Jeruſalem 
Aleppo 
Nn 
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39 56 35 N 


133 20 ON. 


38 28 7N. 


31 55 ON. 
3 45 23 N. 


eren 
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48 35 45 E. 3 14 23 bef. 


43 46 30 Ea 55 6 bef. 


35 20 O E. 21 20 bef. 


27 19 45 EA 49 I; bef. 
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| "ASTATIC ISLANDS in the INDIAN "and 
' PACIFIC OCEANS. 


8 Claimed by or | 
Nee 88 . 5 Mens 
unde, de Town, [Ruſſiang, Ole. 
Japan, bead, butch. Borneo, 
j — Guam, spaniarda. Sumatra, 
Formoſa, Tai ouan fou] Chineſe. > 
1 {Manilla, | |Spaniards, | Java, 
olucca, Victoria Fort Dutch. Andaman, 
Banda, Lantor, Dutch. Nicobar, 
- Amboyna t Ceylon, 
. © Celebes, ; bla, [ow . | Maldives, 
bile; 22 _— 


Claimed by or 

Chief Towns trading 2 
Gilolo, Dutch, 
Borneo Cay» l 

tonge 41 en Trade. 
Achen, Ben-{Dutch and 

coolen, Engliſh. 
Batavia, Ban- 

tam, Dutch. 
Andaman, Open Trade 
Nicobar, Open Trade. 
Candv, Dutch. 
Caridon, Open Trade. 
Bombay, Engliſh. 


New Holland, New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, New 
+ Hebrides, New Caledonia, New Zealand, are uncoloniſed ; and 
the . OY and bandwich Iſlands are - but late aleo. 5 


vexies. 
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SECTION I. 


| Tonxey IN PR, 5 


SlArIC Turkey i is about one thouſand miles in length from caſt 
f to weſt, and in breadth about eight hundred from its northern 

extremixy to where it mixes with the Arabian Deſerts. It has the 
Black Sea and Circaſſia on the north; Perſia on the eaſt ; Arabia 
and the Levant Sea on the ſouth 3 and the Archipelago, Helleſ 46s 
and Propontis on the weſt, which ſeparate it from Europe. 
ſituated between the twenty-ſeventh and fo 7958 deg. eaſt long 
tude; and berween the twenty- eighth and forty- fifth deg. north 1 
titude. | 

This country was the principal ſcene of ſcripture hiſtory in anti- 
2 and, in later times, of thoſe romantic expeditions, the cru- 


4: Beet-] It has been Givided th in tte following table. 


| Provinces. | Chief Towns, 
Praaco Atanic or} pagers, Be. 
—_— 15 | Diarbec, Orfa, Mouſul. 
dee. rene Ya 
ac 2 { Ninive, Betlis 
Ge oxc14, including 


MenGREL14, Im- | Amarchia, Gonie. 
 ARETT4, and Part I Georgia hath lately claimed Independence, 
of Ciacass14. and put itſelf under the Protection of Ruſſia. 


NaTOL14. Burſa, Nici, Smyrna, Epheſus. 

AmMAS1A. Amaſia, Trapezond, a 

ALaputia.  ' Ajazzo, Marat. 

CARAMENIA. Satalia, Teraſſo. | 

Sy AA with PaLes-] Aleppo, Antioch, Damaſcus, Tyre, Side, 
TINE. Tripoli, Scanderoon, Jeruſalem. ' 


The climate, air, foil, produce, animals, commerce, manufac- 
tures, language and profeſſion of religion in this country are much 
the ſame as in European Turkey. 

2. Mountains, Minerals, Waters.) The mountains and rivers 
of this country are celebrated in the moſt ancient hiſtory ; among 
the' former are Olympus, Taurus, Anti-Taurus, Ida, Caucaſus, 
Arrarat, Hermon and Lebanon; of the latter are the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, the Orontes, the Meander, the Sarabat, the Kara and 
the Jordan ; the lakes are the Gaul-bugſhaw or Van in Turcoma- 
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nia, the Aſchanea or Acſis near the town of Nice, and the ſea of 
Galilee or lake of Tiberias. | 
In the different diviſions of Aſiatic Turkey all manner of metals 
and minerals are found, and almoſt every kind of precious ſtones, 
emeralds in particular, of peculiar beauty, luſtre and ſize. This 
country alſo abounds with medicinal ſprings and baths, | 
3. Curioſities.) If we r the particular ſpots celebrated in 
ancient hiſtory, the curioſities of this country conſiſt chiefly in an- 
cient ruins, * thoſe magnificent ones of Balbec and Palmy- 
ra. At Jeruſalem they pretend to ſhew the exact places where the 
icular actions and ſufferings of our Saviour happened, though it 
well known that even the city itſelf does not ſtand on the — 
ſpot of ground it did at that period; and the places that have been 
gnalized or rendered memorable as the ſcenes of the moſt impor- 
tant events, with whatever enthuſiaſm they may be reſorted to by 
pilgrims or devotees, the convents, chapels. and temples which 
Monkih zeal may have erected over them as ornaments, muſt in 
the eye of the philoſophic antiquary appear as deformities, and as 
deſpoiling the places of ancient hiſtory of their former ſimplicity, 
cad contraditing their deſcription f 
4. Hiftory.] Aſiatic Turkey has undergone a part of the moſt 
remarkable revolutions that have happened in the world ; for it has 
all or part of it been in ſubjection ſucceſſively to the Aſſyrians, Ba- 
bylonians, Medes, Perſians, Macedonians, Romans, Saracens, 
Tartars and Turks. Abſolute deſpotiſm is the conſtitution of Tur- 


S ECG TION II. 


IAI TAAY. 


The vaſt regions of Tartary, taken in their full extent, ſtrerch 
from Muſcovy on the welt to the Pacific Ocean on the eaſt; and 
from the nations of China, India, Perſia and Turkey on the ſouth, 
to the impenetrable frozen regions of the Northern Pole. It lies 

on the north of the thirtieth deg. north latitude, and extends from 
_ tity to one hundred and ninety deg. eaſt 3 Its grand di- 
viſions are Ruſſian, Chineſe, Mogulean, and Independent Tartary. 
The boundaries of this country, which is almoſt, or perhaps alto- 
gether as extenſive as the whole of Europe, and inhabited by Tar- 
. tars of many different deſcriptions, are but incorrectly defined by 
geographers, they are often unknown even by the neighiiouring na- 
dos. The line for inſtance. that divides Muſcovy from Tanaty is 
t x li even to the Ruſſians themſelves ; the ſame may be _ 


— * 


c 


d the/bundaries that feparate it from China and Perfia: The 
truth is, thoſe parts of the country through which the lines of di- 


viſion paſs are very thinly if at all inhabited; they are deſert and 


waſte, and therefore of little value. Irs dimenfions there- 
fore and diviſions are rather involved in obſe wry 6 but geographers 


have made them as follows; length four” miles, breadth 
two thoufand four hundred. 
1. Dioifions.) 

- Provinces. Towns. Provinces. © Finke, 
Kamtſchatka. Perropaulouſkoi. Oſtiak. Kortſoi. 
Jakurſkor. Jakutſkoi. Circaſſian and Terki. 
Bratſki. Bratſſci. Aſtraean Tart'. Aſtracan. 
Thibet and Poion. Siberia. Tobolflcoi. 
Mongul Tart'. Kudak. Kalmuc and Hokharia. 
Samoieda. Mangaſia. Uſbec Tarts. Samarcand. 


2. Climate, Soil, — The ſoil of this extenſive country 
varies from ſpontaneous fertility on its ſouthern confines to where it 
is ſtiffened in frigidity on the north and its climate or air, and its 
animals correſpond with the _ 

The mountains, woods and defarts of Tartary abound in various 
kinds of deer and wild-fowl. Here are likewiſe wild mules and 
horſes, camels, dromedaries, wild boars, tigers, leopards, goats, 


foxes, bears, wolves, lynxes, and a variety of other auimals; and 


the rivers and lakes abound both in fiſh and fowl. 

3. Mountains, Waters.) The principal mountains are thoſe of 
Caucaſus in Cireaſſia, which extend from Aſia Minor through the 
north part of Perſia, as far as the Indies and the burning mountains 
of Kamtſchatka. The mines in Siberia are ſaid to contain gold, 
filver, iron, copper, lapis lazuli, jaſper and loadſtones. 

The principal rivers are the Wolga, the Oby, the Geneſa or 
Jenſka, the Lena and Argun. The principal lakes are the yan, 
the Kifan and the Kologal. 

4. Trade.) The chal articles of commerce with the few 
2 who trade are ſkins, beavers, drugs and fiſh. The natives of 
Aſtracan, however, carry on a conſiderable traffick with the Perfians 
in red leather, woollen and linen cloth, &c. ; and the court of Ruſ- 
ſia has ſent among them fome French refugees and other mechanicks 
and. huſbandmen, to inſtru& them in the culture of vines and mul- 


berry trees, for the eſtabliſhing a filk manufacture, and the making 


of wines. 
Since the baniſhment of Swediſh and Ruſſian priſoners into Sibe- 
ria ſame manufactures have commenced there. 
5. Maart, Language.] The manners, the profeſſions of re- 
n, and the — of the Tartars are various. The Man- 
— — to be n _ 
opious in the world. 
— Curiofities.} In ſome of the defarts of Tanary almoſt inac- 
eee, fome ſpacious edifices have been difcoyered almoſt covered 
with 
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with the ſand, and in theſe hare been found: urns, lamps, ſtatues, 
armour, trappings for horſes: and elephants, and manuſcripts ſome 
- thouſands of volumes. Theſe may ſhew that Tartary has not al- 
ways been unacquainted with ſciences and arts. Zinghis Khan and 
Tamerlane, thoſe dreadful. ravagers of the earth, and deſtroyers of 
the human race, and their early deſcendants, were famous for their 
learning. Bokharia and the neighbouring provinces then formed 
the ſeat of literature, politeneſs and luxury. 

7. Hiftory.) But little is known of the ſtate of Tartary.i in an- 
tiquity when it was called by the name of Scythia. In the begin 
ning of the thirteenth century Jenghis Khan, of the tribe of the 
Mungls in Moguleſtan, carried the ravages of war through. almoſt 
all the countries of the eaſt ; and after. him Tamerlane, in the latter 
end of the fourteenth _— ſpread his conqueſts over a N 


n, 


SECTION II. 


CuiNnA. | 


The great . of China b on the eaſtern borders of the con- 
tinent of Aſia, and is divided from Chineſe Tartary on the north by 
a prodigious wall, and in ſome places by inacceſſible mountains; on 
the eaſt it is bounded by the Yellow Seas and Pacific Ocean which 
ſeparates it from America; on the ſouth by the Chineſe Sea and the 
kingdom of "Tonquin ; and on the weſt by Tibet, between which 
and China vaſt deſarts and mountains intervene. 

1. Diviſions.) It is ſituated between twenty-one and forty- four 
deg. north latitude, and ninety- four and one hundred and thirty - 
three deg. eaſt longitude. 


Provinces. Toaung. a Reute . Tombs, 
Niuche. Niuche. Xantum. Chinchis. 
Corea. Petcheo. | Nanking. Nanking. 

Loatonge. Chinyam. Chekiam. Nimpo, Chuſan. 
Pekin. Pekin. HFonan. Honan. 
Xanſi, Tayen. Huquam. Toangfu. 
Xenfi. Sigan. | Kiamſi. —— Ric 
Fokien. Fochen, Amoy. Suchuen. chinteu, A 
- Canton. Canton. f Quechen. 1 
uamſi. uelin. Yunnan. + Yunnan." 


be Chinefian Iſlands are Formoſa, Ainan, Macao, and the 
Buſhee Iſlands. 


2. Climate, Soil. As this extenſive country lies under a variety 
of cloves the air is very different. The ſouth of China is ex · 


poſed 


% 
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poſed to tropical heats and periodical rains, while the rivers of the 
north are generally frozen for ſome months during the winter. The 
intervening” parts are temperate and pleaſant. The foil is likewiſe 
equally variable, though every part of the country is fertile, either 
from nature or indefatigable induſtry. The lands are very flat in 
many places; and as the Chineſe delight in plains,” they have levelled 
with great labour many {pots among the mountains. In thoſe pro- 
vinces which are leaſt-ferttle, the mountains are clothed with abun- 
dance of fine trees, which by means has ny and canals are con- 
1 the empire. 

J Plants, Auimalt. ]. China 8 corn and a * of 
grain, particularly rice, in the culture of which the Chineſe are 
very curious, as _ are like wiſe in that of cotton, from which two 
articles the — — — cloathed and ſed ; teas; ſugar, to- 
bacco ; and fruits, as apples; pears, apticots, peaches, ſigs, grapes, 
eſpecially excellent muſeadines, oranges, pomegranates, pine. apples, 
olives, medicinal herbs and roots, and many others to which we are 
ſtrangers ; canes, junks, bamboos, the pea tree, pepper tree, var- 
niſſi trees, the tallow tree, white wax tree, oil tree, banana tree, 

the mango and many others, whoſe perpetual bloom, unfading ver- I 
dure, and — ſcents would ander hem che admiration 11 
the fineſt European-gardens.' | ::  n [14 

The animals of this country are —— ts, laid dies, 
makes ſheep, hogs, tigers, leopards, bears, boars, buffaloes, a 
variety of deer, among! which are the adoriſerous roebuck, fo called 
from its having a bag very ſtrong muilc, and a very ſmall ſtag kept 
in / gardens for theis extraordinary beauty, with a _ number of 
other animals. 
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The birds are . cranes, ſtorks, the — of — ook 
den bens, pelicans, peacocks, een drin ſwans, ducks, and 
a numberleſs variety of others. 

Moſt of che ſiſh common in Extojacare found here, beſides ſeve- 
ral of an extraordinary fine flavour-and-valt maguitade, wholly un- 
knpwn: among us. The mage fin, caught in the river Vang- tſe- 
kiang is of an exquiſite, taſte, and — them are eight hundred 
pounds weight. Thoſe beautiful little creatures the gold and kilyer 
' fiſh» of China, abound herę in the ponds:of the curious. 
The ſhining beauty and di verſicy of colour im their inſects baſſſe 
deſeription, and the women fix them by way af ornament; on their 
heads 3 but the moſt profitable are their prodigious numbers of (ilk 
worms and bees. They have another valuable. ſpecies of inſects 
which prepare a more beautiful wax thavithat of bees, err all is 
quite tranſparent. ty 3 

4. Mountains, Alien and pris. In; Chimes «Proper Wers ure 
ſour mountains, but in the following prorinces they ate extremely 
— 1 cbr . — —— Fo- kien, the welt 
part of Tcho-kiaag, and the inland parts bf agtong and 
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are rendered almoſt uninhabitable from their amazing numbers and 
height. 

| Tek mountains abound with various metals and minerals; among 
the former of which are ſeveral mines of gold and filver, bat from 
political motives they are not much worked : great numbers of 
people however entirely ſubſiſt by gathering the particles of the 
gold that is waſhed down from the mountains. Here are likewiſe 
mines of copper, ſome of which is white, lend, iron and quick - 
filver, great quantities of porphyry, and quarries of the neſt mar- 
ble, rock chryſtal and aſbeſtos; pit 'ooal is dug in plenty, as 
well as loadſtones, cinnabar, N allum, lapis lazuli, mn 


of 

— waters both hot and cold abdund in China, and there 
are ſeveral curious ſprings which regularly ebb and flow. The wa- 
ters of a lake in the iſland of Haynan are ſaid to be ſo greatly faru- 
rated with petrifying particles, that all bodies, even fiſhes, loſe their 

iginal nature and are converted into ſtone. 

5. Rivers, Lakes, Canals.] The rivers of China are the Ky- 
am or Blue River, the Hoambo or Yellow River, the | Xo, whoſe 
waters are ſuppoſed to cure divers diſeaſes, the Kin-xa or Qolden 
River, ſo named from the great quantity of gold ſand it contains, 
the Yamour, the Argun, and a number of others. 

The lakes are numerous, two of dhe 2 among hem arc 
Po-Kiang and Sihu. 

Bur the canals are moſt extraordinary. "By means of theſe the 
lakes and navigable rivers, all the parts of this extenſive empire for 
thouſands of miles have a communication wich each other, and the 


waters ſeem alive with the multitudes of reſſels, barges and boats 
on their ſurface, 


Thete is ſcarce a city or village i in China, eſpecially in the ſourkera 
provinces, but enjoys the benefit of ſome navigable river, lake, ca- 
nal or arm of the ſea ; ſo that almoſt as many people reſide on the 

water as on the land. Wherever there is a ton on ſhore there is 
another of boats upon the water, and many people are born, live 


and die there, keeping hogs, ques, dogs, and other domeſtie ond | 
mals on board. 


Befides theſe veſſels chere are a prodigious FT of Aoats of 
timber perpetually paſſing up and down the rivers and canals, which 
carry a prodigious number of people upon them. Some of theſe 
floats. are a mile in length, and the proprierots build little huts upon 
chem, where they live till they have diſpoſed of their timber, "which 
they carry ſometimes in this manner a thouſand miles. | 
' The canals of Europe appear diminutive when compared: with 
thoſe of this country. The famous canal of Yunlyangho, dug about 

the end of the third century; by the Emperor Chi- iu, which tra- 
verſes the empire from north to ſouth, for tho ſpuce of three hun- 
dred leagues, connecting ſeveral rivers from Canton to Pekin, is of 
Ins dimenſions, that it is navigated by che imperial barks 
which 
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which are as large as the Britiſh frigates. In ſome provinces how- 


ever the inland navigation of China is very incomplere, and attend- 
ed with great trouble and danger, through their ignorance of the 
cotittivance of locke. Where the country is not quite flat they muſt 
have as with us their upper and lower canals; the bottom of the 
ge between theſe is an inclined plane of hewn ſtone, of which 
alſo the fides of the canals are formed: The water pours rapidly 
down this fluice or Pe, and boats in deſcending from à ſuperiot 
to an inferior canal, are abandoned to the fury of the current, not- 
withſtanding the danger that muſt attend ſo rapid a paſſage. On 
the other hand, in aſcending this ſluice or paſſage they are dragged 
up by main force; four or five hundred boatmen, aſſiſted by cap- 
5 being neceſſary to draw a barge from a lower to a higher 

6. Commerce and Manufafures.) The Chineſe on a con- 
ſiderable traffic with the European nations with whom they deal for 
ready money, deſpiſing the manufactures of every couutry but their 
own. The articles exported from thence are raw ſilk, cotton, ma- 
nufactured ſilks, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, painted gauzes, teas, china- 
ware, lacquered- ware, paper, and the ink which is well known to 
us under the name of Indian ink. | 

7. Catiofities.] Among the mountains of China are ſome re- 
markable volcanoes and waterfals. The celebrated walls of the 
Romans and other nations of antiquity appear diminutive when com- 
fared with that which divides China from Tartary. It is carried over 
mountains and vallies, is one thouſand five hundred miles long, from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high, and ſufficiently broad for fix horfe- 
men to travel abreaſt without the ſmalleſt inconvenience. Though 
this wall has ſtood more than one thoufand eight hundred years it 
is ftill pretty entire, being compoſed . chiefly of bricks, and built 
with fach a ſtrong cement or mortar as ſeems to bid defiance to the 
ravages of time; it is ſtrengthened by towers, gates and bulwarks ; 
and Pefote che conquelt of China by the Tartars was uſually gac- 
tiſoned by a million of ſoldiers. s. 

In the plains the canals are a wonderful improvement, and beſpeak 
the extraordinary diligence of the people; among the rocks and 
mountains their roads are ſtill more aſtomſhing. 

Over the river Saffrany there is a bridge, conſiſting of a fing!e 
arch, whoſe ſpan is four hundred cubits and its height five hundred, 
it connects two mountains. The Cientao, or road of pillars, in the 
province of Xenſi, is ſufficiently broad for four horſes. to travel 
_ abreaſt, and near four miles in ſcagth it is defended by an if6n 
railing, and unites, the ſummits of ſeveral mountains, in order to 
avoid all the devious windings to the capital ; it. is partly fupported 
by beams, but in moſt places, from the great depth of the valli 8, it 
reſts upon ſtone pillars of a tremendous height. The bridge of chains, 
hung over a frightful valley in the neighbourhood of King-tung, ap- 
pears a (till more extraordinary kind of communication. This Fo- 
4 mantic 


ſtood in every part of the empire. 
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mantic and airy bridge conſiſts of twenty iron chains, and connects two 


high mountains. The deſign of Europeans does not appear in any 
age to have been ſufficiently bold to have imagined ſuch an under. 
taking. Some of the Chineſe bridges are built upon barges, chained 
together in ſuch a manner as to ſeparate at pleaſure and let veſſels 
= them. 'The bowels of ſome of the mountains are penetrated 
with ſpacious caverns,.and others have roads cut through them of 


- conſiderable length. Some of their mountains are formed with great 


labour and addreſs into various ſhapes, ſo as to reſemble horſes, 
birds, &c. ; and on their ſummits are temples, monaſteries, . and 
other remarkable ſtructures. ee ag 8. 5 

The triumphal arches in China erected in memory of their great 
princes, legiſlators, philoſophers, &c. are faid to be one thouſand 
one hundred, of which two hundred are remarkably magnificent. 
And ſuperſtition has erected to fabulous deities pagodas or temples 
even in the moſt arid deſarts and on the barreneſt mountains with 
incredible labour and expence. Before the gates of every great town 
there are likewiſe beautiful towers of a ſimilar conſtruction. + Of all 
theſe towers that of Nanking claims the; pre-eminence: Ir is called 
the Porcelain Tower, being wholly covered with the moſt beautiful 
china, which ſtill retains irs original beauty, though it has ſtood near 
four hundred years. The tower is built in an octangular form and 
is nine ſtories high; between every ſtory there is a kind of pent- 
houſe, ſhed or projecting cornice on the outſide of the tower, on the 
corners of which are hung little bells which jingle with the, wind. 
This tower from the ground to the top of the ball which terminates 
it, is near three hundred feet high, each, ſtory decreaſing in breadth 
as it riſes in height ; and the whole forms an elegance of appearance 
beyond any ancient or modern piece of architeQure to be met with in 


a the eaſt. ; 2 N 5 88 4 aa _— {4 45 
The fire-works of the Chineſe exceed thoſe of all other nations 
eee eee „ eee eee 


8. Language, Learning. ] The langazge of the [Chineſe conſiſts 
only of three hundred and thirty words, which are all monoſyllables, 
at leaſt; they are Fee ſo ſhort that there is no diſtinguiſhing 
; 0 „ 122 1 „ in 9 99117 {265 13 4 

above one ſyllable or ſound in them, but the ſame word, as ex- 
preſſed with ſtronger or weaker tone, has different ſignifications; 
accordingly, when ee is accurately ſpoke, it makes a ſoit 
- d #44 { 15 AC] ' ens. F A 

of muſic, which has a real melody, that conſtitutes the eſſence and 
diſtinguiſhing character of the Chineſe tongue. The characters of 


the Chineſe are as ſingular as their language; they have not, like 


us, any alphabet, containing the elements, or, as it were, the prin- 
ciples of their words. Inſtead of an alphabet they uſe a kind of 
hieroglyphics, whereof they have above cighty thouſand ; every one 
af theſe characters ſignifies a word or a whole ſentence, but their 
moſt learned men are hardly maſters of them all: thoſe, however, 
in common uſe do not. exceed three thouſand, . Which are under; 
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Learning is eſſentially neceflary to qualify a man for every public 
employment, and the only means of advancement in this part of 
the world; it is not therefore to be wondered that the Chineſe, in 
their Hill in the ſciences, their reſearches and acquirements were 
ſuperior to every other diftant nation that the Europeans have viſited. 
The Chineſe, however, who had been taught to treat every country 
but their own with contempt, on their firſt acquaintance with the 
Europeans; expreſſed the greateſt aſtoniſhment on finding them ac- 
quainted with arts and ſciences ; and on being informed that there 
were cities and houſes in Europe, how is it poſſible,” exclaimed 
they,” that a people ſo remote from us ſhould have any knowledge 
« or capacity ? they have never read our books ; they. were never 
« modelled by our laws; and yet they ſpeak, write and reaſon as 
« we do.” | | | ; 

There are a vaſt number of public libraries in China, each of 
which contains prodigious quantities of books; in every city there 
are colleges and obſervatories, and to watch the Heavens both night 
and day conſtitutes one of the chief employments of their learned. 
They have recorded an eclipſe which happened 2155 years before 
the Chriſtian zra ; but eclipſes and comets are the principal pheno- 
mena of which they have any account till much later periods. The 
Jeſuits aſſiſted them in regulating their calendar, and from them 
much of their preſent mathematical knowledge is derived. 

9. Religious Profeſfion.] Various forms of idolatry deform this 
improved country. Their deities appear to have been men eminent 
in their ſeveral ages, particularly the inventors of arts and ſciences : 
they alſo worſhip things inanimate, as mountains, woods and rivers ; 
but never ſacrifice to vice as is cuſtomary with moſt Pagans, and 
they acknowledge one Supreme Being. l 

The Emperor being of the Tartar race, follows the idolatry of 
that nation, and worſhips the Dalay Lama; this object of idolatry 
is no. other but a human being; bis reſidence is in a temple upon 
the mountain Putali in Tibo. He always receives his votaries 
ſitting. croſs legged ; and neither ſpeaks or moves otherwiſe than 
by ſometimes lifting his hand as a ſigu of grace towards a favourite 
worſhipper. Princes and people flock to him in great numbers, 
believe him immortal, pay him their adorations, and beftow- him 
rich preſents. He is generally a perſon that has been purchaſed 
from ſome healthy when in his childhood by che lamas, who 
are in fadt the ors of Tibet ;' when he grows old they fix 
another in his place, and if any of the people diſcover the change, 
they pretend the grand lama has thought proper to alter his ap- 
pearauce. The kutuchtu or high-prieſt of the Moguls is a fimilar 
but inferior perſon; on his deceaſe his ſoul is ſuppoſed. to im- 
mediately tranſmigrate to the body of ſome youth, which by certain 
marks the lamas pretend to diſcover, and accordingly he is treated 
as high- prieſt, and conſidered as omniſcient and immortal. There 
are three other ſeQs in 5 viz. the followers of LA ; 
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the diſciples of the celebrated Confucius; and the worſhippers of 
the idol Fo or Fohi, the founder of the Chineſe nation, and this 
ſect is much more numerous than the former two. Perhaps, how. 
ever, it would hardly be the part of candour'to rank the fublime 
doctrines of Confucius with the groſs and idolatrous tenets of the 
Chineſe; he taught that God was a moſt pure and perfect principle 
and the fountain and eſſence of all beings; he enjoined on TY 
diſciples the ſtricteſt morality, a diſregard of riches and pleaſure 
and the exerciſe of every virtue: and this great and good philo- 
ſopher by the innocent ſanctity of his manners recommended his 
precepts in the expreſſive language of conduct which ſpeaks louder 
than words. | | | | 9 5 
10.  Hiftory.] This empire is certainly of very great antiquity; 
but like other ancient nations has been aggrandized by fables. Be- 
fides the internal revolutions that have — among the Chineſe, 
they have for 1000 years back, at different periods, had conteſts 
with the Tartars, by whom they were finally ſubdued in 1645, and 
their conquerors ſince that period have commixed with thoſe whom 
they ſubdued- 1 . un Bes 
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All the iſlands in the Indian ocean, and many in the Pacife, 
with the whole coaſt of Aſia, from Arabia to where it borders upon 
Japan, are ſometimes included under the general name of the Eaſt 
Indies; and under the diſtinct title of India or Indoſtan is com- 
prehended an extenſive country, bounded on the north by Tibet 
and Uſbeck Tartary; on the ſouth by the Indian ocean; on the 
eaſt by China and the Pacific, and on the weſt by the Indian ocean 
and Perſia. It is ſituated between one, and forty deg. of N. latitude, 
and between ſixty- ſix and one hundred and nine deg. E. longitude, 
comprehending the Mogul's empire, and numerous fmaller king. 
doms ; extenſive continental territories: claimed by the Engliſh Eaſt 
India Company, and ſettlements alſo of other European nations. 
1. Divifions:] This vaſt country is generally divided into three 
parts: 1. the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, bn the eaſt; 
2. on the north, the main land or empire of the Great Mogul; 
. on the weſt, the Peninſula within, or on this fide the Ganges. 
two latter diviſions are alſo called the Hither India or Indoſtan, 
and the other the Farther India. The. diviſions; are all /extenſive 
and yery populous. Fi 7" 5 10 
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KV.. 
| The Farther Peninſula. ; 
Kingdoms. Ss . Kingdonis, Towns. 
Acham. | Chandara. Malacca.  . Malacca. + | 
Ava. Ava. Tonquin. Cachao or Keccio. 
Arracon. Arracon. Laos Lanchang. 
Pegu. Pegu. . Conchia China. Thoanoa. 
Martaban. |; Martaban. Cambodia. Cambodia. 
Siam. N Siam. | Chiampa. | Padram. bub 
| F Mocvut's Empire. | bas iltzv 20. 
Novince. Towns, © Provinces. Towns. 
Bengal. ' Calcutta. Multan. Multan. 
̃ Fort William. Kaican. Kaican. 
Engliſh, E Cabul. Cabul. 
| _ Candiſh. . Medipout. 
F Malda. Berar. Berar. A 
1 and ESD Chitor. Chitor 
Durch. I Cafſumbazar. Ratipot. = | Ratipor. 
Naugrtacut. — Narvar. Narvar. 
eſuat. RNajapour. Gualeor. f . 3 
uh e Agra. 
Necbal. - Necbal. Delly. Delly. 
Gore. Gore. 8 Gr 
Rotas. Rotas.  Hendowns. -FHendowns. 
Soret. © » "Jaganal. Caſſimere. Caſſimeree. 
Jeſſelmere. ſeſſelmere. Jengapour. Jengapour. Ip 
Tata or Sinda. Tata, Aſmer or Bando. Aſmer. 
Bucknor. rr -© whe. 
Wa 17e Hither Peninſula. Wa : OS 
' Coaſts. - Chief Towns. 


ConomAnDeL. Madura. Tanjour. Trincombar, — Ne- 


W LAva z. 


ſette, Daman, 


2 Dutch. Biſnagar. 


Portanova, Dutch. 

rt St. David, Engliſh. Pondicherry, Cony- 
mere, French. Coblon. Sadraſapatan, Dutch. 
St. Thomas Portugueſe. Fort St. George or 


Madraſs, Engliſh: Pellicate, Dutch. Golconda. 


Gani or Coulor diamond mines. Maſſulapatan, 


Engliſh and Duteli. Vizacapatan, Engliſ. Bim- 


lipatan, Dutch. Orixa. - Ballaſare, Engliſh. 


© Tegaparan Dutch. Angengo, Engliſh. Cochin, 


Dutch. Callicut, Tellicherry, Engliſh. Ca- 


705 nanore, Dutch. Monguelore, Baſſilore, Dutch 
and Portugueſe. Raalconda diamond mines. 

Cawar, Engliſh. Goa, Portugueſe Rajapore, 
French. Dabal, 


3 Dundee, Shoule, 
liſh, Baſſaim, Sal- 
9 — 


Portugueſe. 
Surat. Swalley. 


adi Barak, Engliſh and Dich. Amedabat. S. 


d baya. Diu, Portugueſe, +» * 
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Polygamy, the doctrines of Mahomet, and various forms of 
idolatry "deform many parts of this land. In the European ſet- 
tlements Chriftianity is profeſſed. Each of the numerous kingdoms 
of India are governed by one and ſometimes more kings or. princes, 
who exert the moſt deſpotie power over their ſubjects. | 

2. Climate and Soil.] The air in the northern parts of India is 
very dry and healthy, but in the ſouthern provinces, eſpecially in 
the vallies and low lands near the ſea and rivers, it is very hot and 
moiſt. In ſome places they are obliged to ere their houſes upon 
high pillars to ſecure them from the floods during the rainy ſeaſon, 
at which time they have no communication with each other but by 
boats; and ſuch ſtorms of wind, thunder and lightning happen 
about the equinoxes on the ſhiſting of the monſoons, as are ſeldom 
ſeen in Europe. The year is not divided into ſummer and winter 
as with us, but into the dry and wet ſeaſons, or into the eaſterly 
and weſterly monſoons. The monſoons are periodical winds which 
prevail in theſe tropical climates; duringour ſummer they blow from 
the north eaſt; and during our winter again from the ſouth weſt, 
When the ſtorms ceaſe, which take place on their changing, there 
are ſea and land breezes near the coaſt, which ſfift every twelve 
hour.  95%.1 .053:19 ο 20 | 

The ſoil is in general-exceeding fertile, -eſpecially thoſe parts 
that are overflowed by the floods, which like thoſe of the Nile are 
periodieal, and enrich” the grounds with the mud and lime they 
depoſit on their ſurface. wy £327 boi? 

3. Plants, Animals, Minerals.) India produces corn, rice, pepper, 
and a variety of garden plants and drugs; pomegranates, tamarinds, 
citrons, dates, grapes, almonds, guavas, cocoa- nuts, plumbs, plan- 

-tanes, mangoes, pine apples, lemons, oranges, limes, melons, jaccas, 
mulberries, and à variety of apples, pears, and other fruits; ſugar 
"canes, cotton, indigo, &c. r 

The quadrupeds are elephants, rhinoceroſes, camels, dromedaries, 


"horſes, aſſes, mules, oxen and buffaloes; tigers, lions, leopards, 


- wolves, jackalls, muſt cats, very large bats; apes and monkies; red 
deer, fallow deer, elks, antelopes, ſheep, goats, kids, hogs, hares, 
&c. birds of the moſt beautiful plumage embelliſh the foreſt. The 
rivers abound in fiſh, but many of them axe greatly infeſted by 
erocodiles. Serpents and ſcorpions abound in every part of India, 
and Muſketoes, locuſts, and other inſects of a ſimilar nature, are 
very troubleſome to the inhabitants. The mines yield gold, dia- 
monds, rubies, topazes, amechiſts, beryls, aſtenias or cats eyes, and 


other precious ſtones or gems. Travellers inform us that mines of 
lead, iron, copper, and even ſilver are found in Indoſtan ; and quar- 


ries of ſtone are in groat plenty. 
4. "Mountdins, Riuers.] The moſt remarkable mountains of India 


are thoſe of Caucaſus which divide it from Uſbec Tartary, and 


thoſe of Naugracut which ſeparate it from Tibet; beſides theſe 


there are chains of mountains bn both peninſulas running from 


north 


mae on . 
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north to ſouth almoſt the whole length of the country. On the 
kither or Weſtern Peninſula it is ſummer on one ſide of theſe 
mountains when it is winter on the other. Thus a ſouth weſt 
wind prevails for months on the 'coaſt of Malabar, attended ' by 
prodigious and conſtant rains, while the weather is ſerene on the 
coaſt of Coromandel on the eaſt ; and when on the change of the 
monſoon no veſſel dare venture to ſtay on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
they periodically return to Bombay on the weſt. + = 

The principal rivers are in the Farther India, the Domea, the 
Mecon, the Menan and the Ava; in the Hither India ate the Indus 
and the Ganges. The Indians are perſuaded” that the Ganges does 
not take its riſe from the boſom of the earth, but deſcends from 
Heaven into the paradiſe of Devendre, and from thence -into 
Indoſtan : they therefore hold its waters in the greateft reverence; 
crowding in multitudes from the remoteſt parts of the country to 
waſh in them; they think themſelves favoured by Heaven if they are 
permitted to expire on its banks ; and he who accidentally meets death 
by its waters, is not only ſuppoſed to have been himſelf purified 
from+ fin, but that even his ſurviving family participate in the 
bleſſing, and they are ever after treated with peculiar marks of 
reſpe& and regard. Such are the miftaken notions of that poor 
harmleſs race the Hindoos or Gentoos ; their prieſts are the Bramins 
the followers of the celebrated Brumma. To be a ftranger among 
theſe people is a ſufficient ſecyrity, proviſions are furniſhed by 
hoſpitality, and when a peaſant is aſked for water he runs with 
alacrity and fetches milk. | | 

5. Manufactures, Commerce.) The different kingdoms and pro- 
vinces of India traffic with each other, and with the neighbouring 
iſlands, the nations of China, Tartary, Perſia and Arabia, but their 
principal trade is with European nations. The exports are gold, 
diamonds, ivory, ſilks, muſlins, chintzes, dimities, calicoes, lacquered 
wares, and various toys, different kinds of gums, drugs, &. From 
Europe are imported broad cloth, lead, flints and cutlery wares, 
wrought plate, watches and looking glaſſes, with other goods of 
inferior value for the uſe of the natives. 

The empire of Indoftan, particularly the kingdom or province of 
Bengal, from the mildneſs of its climate, the fertility of its ſoil, and 
the "induſtry of the Hindoos, has been always remarkable for its 
commerce ; every village has its canal, every town its river, and 
the whole kingdom the Ganges, which falling by various mouths 
into the bay of Bengal, opens a communication with the ocean for 
exporting the produce and manufactures of this famous country. 
While the houſe of Tamerlane filled the throne of Indoftan the 
balance of trade was greatly in favour of Bengal : it was at that 
period one of the richeſt, moſt populous, and beſt cultivated king- 
doms in the world; the bullion it annually received from the 
Engliſh, Dutch, French, Danes and Portugueſe ; the gold from the 
gulphs of Arabia and Perſia, and the treaſures from the other ou x 
f ndia 
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India were prodigious. Even under the revolted viceroys it ap- 
peared ſuperior to the partial rapine of thoſe impolitic nabobs 
who plundered the people but to ſquander it amongſt them; and 
the catalogue of its calamities ſeems only to have been filled by the 
coming in of foreigners. Since that period the troubles and civil 
wars which haye ravaged this kingdom have been 54+ Jam in the 


extreme. The country has been depopulated, diſtreſs of every kind 
has ſucceeded to plenty and eaſe, many of the principal cities have 
been rendered deſolate, the moſt fertile fields in the world laid 
waſte, and near five millions of harmleſs and induſtrious people either 
expelled or deſtroyed. | | 

6. Languages.] The inhabitants of Siam, in the Farther Peninſula, 
uſe two languages ; the one called properly Siameſe, and the other 
Balli : the former, which is the language commonly ſpoken, has 
thirty ſeven letters; the latter, which is the learned language, or 
that in which their books or writings are compoſed, has thirty 
three letters, all conſonants; the vowels and diphthongs are ex- 
preſſed by peculiar characters diſtin from the letters, as in the 
Hebrew. Both theſe languages are written from left to right, and 
reſemble the Chineſe in chiefly conſiſting of monoſyllables, and 
having neither conjugation nor declenſion; like that too, they are 
both highly accented, ſo that the deliyery of them approaches nearly 
to ſinging. 

The inhabitants of Malacca, in the Farther India, are accounted 
mere ſavages in their manners ; yet their language, the Malayan 
tongue, is eſteemed the fineſt in all the Indies, where it is ſpoke as 
common as the French in Europe. . 

The languages of Indoſtan or the Hither India are various, but 
may all be included under three general heads: 

The Shanſcrit, an original language, intermixed with a number 
of words and even phraſes from the Perſian and Arabic, is univerſally 
ſpoken throughout the empire of Indoſtan, and is the current language 
of the country, 

The Perfian is the language of the polite circles, and prevails in 
_ of the courts of the Eaſt, as the French does in thoſe of 

urope. 
| The Arabic is the learned, or if we may be allowed the term, 
the claſſical language of Indoſtan : here, as in Perſia, their records 
and a few. books are preſerved in this language. ; 

7. Hiſtory.) Of the ancient hiſtory of this country but little 1s 
| known, Early in the thirteenth century it ſuffered the ravages of 
 Jenghiſcan, and on the cloſe of the fourteenth was conquered by 
Tamerlane or Timur Beck. The Grand Moguls or Emperors of 
Indoſtan are very emulous of tracing their deſcent from Tamerlane, 
and always pretend to reign in right of him. In 1738, Nadir 
Shaw of Perſia or Kouli Khan, rayaged. Indoſtan and plundered 


Delhi its capital, 
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PE RSIA. 


Modern Perſia comprehends the ancient Hyrcania, BaQria, 
Suſiana, Parthia, Media and part of Aſſyria, Iberia and Colchis. 
This extenſive country is ſituated between the twenty-fifth and forty- 
fifth deg. N. latitude, and between the forty-fifth and fixty-ſeventh 
deg. E. longitude. It is bounded on the eaft by the dominions of 
the Mogul, by Uſbec Tartary, the Caſpian ſea, and Circafſia on 
the north; by the Indian ocean and the Gulph of Perſia or Baſſora 
on the ſouth; and on the weſt by Arabia and the Turkiſh 


empire. 
1. Divi ſions.] 


Dwviſions. Chief Towns. 


EASTERN. Meſched or Thus, Eſterabad, Herat, Gaſna, Can- 


dahor, Sigiſtan. 8 
SOUTHERN. Makeran, Lar, Gombroon, Ormus, Schiras. 
 SouTn-wesT. Schouſter, Caſbin, Iſpahan, Hamadam, New Julpha, 
Lat Arnova, Courmebad. | 
NorTH-wesT. Tauris or Ecbatana, Ardevih Naxivan, Teflis, 
Gangea, Terki, Ferrabat, Gilan, Reſcod, Der- 
bent, Baku. | 


Climate, Soil.) In thoſe parts bordering upon the mountains, 
which are uſually covered with ſnow, the air is very cold; in the 
midland provinces it is naturally ſerene, pure and exhilarating ; but 
the hot winds which ſometime blow over long tracts of ſandy deſarts 
from the ſouth and eaſt, are extremely ſuffocating, and a blaſt 
ſometimes ſtrikes the traveller dead in an inſtant. 

The ſoil varies as much as the air, being in ſome parts exceed- 
ingly barren ; but in others very fruitful, eſpecially where they can 
turn the ſtreams of water into the plains and vallies. ; 

2. Plants, Animals, Minerals.) The animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions of Perſia are much the ſame with thoſe of India. Their 
ſheep, however, are remarkable for having fix or ſeven horns each, 
and their tails very heavy. The Perſian horſes are very beautiful 
and high ſpirited, | | 

Perſia produces copper, iron, lead, antimony, ſulphur, ſaltpetre 
and emery : here are plains near twenty leagues over covered with 
ſalt, and ſome with ſaltpetre and allum; and in ſome parts of 
Carmania in particular the ſalt is ſaid to be ſo bard that the poorer 
ſort of people uſe it inſtead of ſtone for building their . 


* 
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In the provinces of Fars and Skirvan there are great quantities of 
bole-armoniack and a ſort of marle uſed by the natives inſtead of 
ſoap. Near the Caſpian ſeas there are 1 of Naphtha, which 
frequently takes fire on the ſurface and in great quantities runs 
flaming into the ſea to an almoſt incredible diſtance from the ſhore, 
There are different kinds of Naphtha in Perſia, the dark kind 
ſupplies the place of oil in lamps, and is uſed as fuel ; the white 
ſort, found in the Peninſula of Apcheran, is both taken as a cordial 
and medicine, and uſed externally ; it is ſaid to be carried into 
India, where being properly prepared it makes a moſt beautiful 
and durable varniſh. | 
The Perſian marble is of various colours, and ſome is almoſt as 
tranſparent as cryſtal ; mineral azure is alſo found in this country, 
but the moft valuable mines are thoſe in which the turquois ſtones are 
contained. | | 
3. Mountains, Rivers.) The principal mountains of Perſia ate 
thoſe of Caucaſus and Arrarat, ſometimes called the mountains of 
Daghiſtan, which fill all the iſthmus between the Euxine and 
Calyian ſeas. The enormous ridge of 'Taurus, together with its 
branches, runs through the country from Natolia to India. | 
There are very few rivers in Perſia, but the moſt remarkable are 
the Kur, anciently Cyrus ; and Aras, anciently Araxes, The Indus 
runs on the eaſt, as the Euphrates and Tigris do on the weſt of 
Perſia. The ſcarcity of water in this country has given riſe to many 
ingenious methods of conveying it to the cities, corn fields and 
gardens. Wells of a prodigious depth and breath are in many 
places dug, out of which, with the aſſiſtance of oxen, they draw up 
water in leather buckets which are emptied into large ciſterns or 
reſervoirs, and conveyed off by aqueduQts and canals ; ſome of theſe 
are carried under ground to the diſtanee of twenty or thirty 
leagues. : 5 
4 Manu factures, Commerce, Roads.) The principal commodities 
of Perſia are filks, mohair, camblets, carpets, leather, embroidery, 
and gold and filver laces and threads. 
I beir foreign trade 1s carried by Europeans ſhips, having few of 
their own; and their commerce 1s now almoſt ruined by the per- 
petual wars they have been engaged in, which have deſolated the 
face of the country and uncivilized the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants, 
Formerly great numbers of travellers, intending to journey with 
their merchandizes and commodities from one city or province to 
another, aſſembled ſocially together and formed themſelves into 
cara vans, frequently conſiſting of four or five hundred perſons, with 
a ſtil] greater number of camels and other beaſts of burden; at 
ſtated diſtances they found caravanſeras or inns, provided either at 
the public expence, or by the benevolence of individuals, for their 
reception, free ſrom the expence of lodging ; or they pitched their 
tents, which they always brought with them on theſe expeditions, 
in ſome verdant ſpot, where they might find water and paſture for 


their 
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their beaſts and purchaſe proviſions for themſelves. The ſame public 
attention, or private philanthropy, which provided places of reſt 
and fountains of water, had alſo levelled the mountain, or raiſed 
the valley, and ſmoothed the road to ſafety and convenience. But 
ſince the civil diſputes and inteſtine commotions have ſuſpended 
the operation of the laws and the execution of juſtice ; fince the 
horrors of war have ravaged the country, theſe advantages have 
conſiderably fallen off: the highways are neglected and infeſted 
with, banditti, who ſeize on the caravans and plunder them as 
lawful prize; the caravanſeras are deſerted or become receptacles 
for robbers ; and the fountains are dried up, or their ſources choaked 
with the mouldering ruins. - | | 

5. Curioſities.) The baths near Gombroon are highly eſteemed 
for their ſalutary effects; but the principal natural curioſity in this 
kingdom is a combuſtible ground about ten miles diſtant from Baku, 
where the followers of Zoroaſter perform their devotions; it is 
impregnated with the moſt amazing inflammatory qualities, and 
round it are ſeveral ſmall old temples: in one of theſe the votaries 
ſhew a large hollow cane ſtuck in the ground, out of which iſſues a 
flame reſembling that of a lamp. filled with very pare ſpirits, and 
this they hold is the ſacred flame of univerſal fire. 

The moſt magnificent remains of antiquity in Perſia are the ruins 

of Perſepolis, the ancient metropolis of the kingdom, confiſting of 
ſuperb columns, ſpacious ftair-caſes, grand portals and beautiful 
pilaſters, adorned with figures in baſſo relievo. About a league 
diſtance from theſe ruins is a famous mountain ſituated between two 
fine plains. It is an entire rock, and having been levelled by art 
its ſides are quite perpendicular; there are various figures upon it 
repreſented in baſs-relief, and ſeveral tombs cut out of the rock, 
with two ſmall edifices, and ſeveral inſcriptions: Theſe are ſup- 
poſed to have. been the burial places of the ancient kings of Perſia, 
but the zeal of the Mabometans, who think it meritorious to deſtroy 
all kinds of images, and the injuries of time have greatly defaced 
them. 
A modern edifice of an extraordinary kind is to be ſeen at 
Iſpahan. This is a pillar ſixty feet high, erected by Shaw Abbas, 
after the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion, and conſiſts of the ſculls of beaſts. 
He had made a vow to build ſuch a column of the ſculls of the 
rebels, but upon their ſubmiſſion he ſubſtituted thoſe of brutes, 
obliging each of them to furniſh one. 

6. Religion.] The profeſſion at preſent eſtabliſhed in Perſia is 
that of Mahomet; but they differ from the Turks by following the 
ſect of Ali, whom they conſider as the genuine ſucceflor of Ma- 
homet z while the Turks aſſert that Omar and Abu Bekr are the 


true ſucceſſors of their prophet, and therefore charge the Perſians 
with hereſy, _ 


But 
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But the ancient religion of Perſia is the worſhip of the Magi, 
which is ſtill profeſſed in this empire and the Indies. The pro- 
feſſors of it ſeem to have a peculiar veneration for fire, and the 
inflammable ſoil near the city of Baku, already deſeribed, is the 
prineipal ſcene of their devotion. | | 5 : 

7. Language, Learning.) The language of Perſia varies in the 
different provinces ; the Perfic is only ſpoken in its purity in the 
ſouthern parts of the kingdom, in the city of Iſpahan, on the borders 
of Arabia, and on the coaſts which ſkirt the Gulf of Perſia ; in the 
parts which border on the Caſpian ſea the Turkiſh language pre- 
vails, and the provinces of Ghilan and Mazanderan uſe a mixture 
of both; but in all parts of the kingdom public writings, records, 
and works of learning are in Arabic; many words of which are alſo 
uſed familiarly in the converſation of the polite, who ſtill affect a 
ſublimity of expreſſion. | | 

The poetical writings of the Perſians are in high eſteem all over 
the Eaft ; but their learning is at preſent at a very low ebb, and 
education fo totally neglected, that perſons in the higher ranks are 
ſcarcely taught to read or write. Scribes however are numerous 
and very expert; they carry the lines like thoſe who write in 
Hebrew, from the right hand to the left. 

8. Hiſtory.) It appears from the book of Geneſis, that Cheder- 
homer, king of Elam or Perſia, was a powerful prince in the time 
of Abraham. About the time of the captivity of Iſrael this 
eountry was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon. After 
this it was a province of Media, til} Cyrus, under whom the Jews 
returned from their captivity, gained the aſcendency over the Medes, 
and eſtabliſhed a great empire, which continued till it was over- 
thrown- by Alexander the Great. In 250, before the Chriſtian zra, 
the Perſians revolted from the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and founded 
a new empire, under the name of the Parthian. The Parthians or 
Perſians had frequent wars with the Romans, but neither of them 
gained any permanent advantage over the other ; and in 651 an 
end was put to this empire by the Sarazens. After this period the 
country underwent a variety of dreadful reyolutions, and was 
conquered ſucceſſively by Jenghis Khan in 1218, and by Tamerlane 
in 1392. In the beginning of the fifteenth century the family of 
Sophi aſcended rhe throne, ſince which time the country has been 
harraſſed by civil wars. In the beginning ef the preſent century 
Nadir Shaw put the ſovereign to death, aſcended the throne, 

ravaged Indoſtan; dethroned the Mogul, and behaved with ſuch. 
cruelty that in the year 1747 his own relations and principal officers 
aſſaſſinated him in his tent. After his death a number of compe- 
titors laid claim to the crown, which occaſioned a horrid ſcene of 
bloodſhed till 1763, when Kherim Khan, the preſent king, was 

placed on the throne ; but the kingdom is fill in a weak and 
languiſhing condition. | 
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ARABIA. 


Arabia extends from the thirty-fifth to the ſixtieth deg. eaſt longi- 
tude, and from twelve deg. thirty min. to thirty deg. north lati- 
tude, It is bounded on the north by Afiatic Turkey, on the ſouth 
by the Indian ocean, on the eaſt by the Euphrates and the gulphs 
of Baſſora and Ormus, and on the weſt by the Red Sea. 

1. Divi/ions.] It is divided into three parts, Arabia Petrza or the 
Stony, Arabia Deſerta or the Deſart, and Arabia Felix or the 


Happy. 
Diviſions. Chief Towns. 
PETRA. Suez. 24 
DrsERTA. Mecca, Siden, Medina, Dhafar. 
FeLix. Mocha, Sibit, Hadramut, Cafſeen, Segur, Muſcat, 


Jamama, Elcalf. | 

2. Climate, Soil and vegetable Productiont.] The climate is va- 
rious. The ſouthern parts are intenſely hot. The winds which 
paſs over tracts of ſand are penetrating and ſuffocating, and the 
fands themſelves become formidable, being ſometimes raiſed in ſuch 
clouds as to bury whole caravans. In the ſandy deſart it ſcarcely 
rains throughout the year, but the few vegetables which ſuch a ſpot. 
is capable of producing depend for moiſture on the copious dews 
which deſcend every night after ſunſet ; other parts of Arabia are 
refreſhed with gentle rains. : ; : 
Arabia the Stony, is the wilderneſs in which the children of If- 
rael were forty years miraculouſly ſupported, and its different rocks 
and ſpots, and the mountains of Horeb and Sinai, may be accounted 
' curioſities, as having been the ſcenes of ſcripture hiſtory. a 

Arabia the Deſart is ſomewhat leſs rocky, conſiſting principally 
of fruitleſs tracts of burning ſands; it has, however, ſome ſpots of 
land covered with verdure at certain ſeaſons of the year, and feed- 
ing numerous flocks and herds: but theſe are principally near the 
Euphrates, the only river of any conſequence which waters this ex- 
tenſive country. There are a few others, ſuch as the Nageiran, the 
Pran, and the Chaty; but theſe are ſo ſmall as to be at all times in- 
conſiderable, and in the ſummer ſeaſon they are generally dried up. 
The Eaſtern manner of travelling in caravans erially obtains in 
croſſing theſe deſarts; a frugal fare ſerves the camel and his rider, 
but water ſeems above all a neceſſary ſupply. They ſeldom encumber 
themſelves with tents, the conſtant KH of the ſky rendering 
ſuch a precaution unneceſſary. At nights the camels are diſpoſed in 
a circle, where they lie with their heads outwards ; within them 
their furniture and lading are arranged in exact order; and the cen- 
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tre is occupied by the travellers, who, laying carpets on the ſand, 
take others to cover them, and make a pillow of ſuch wearing ap- 
parel as they carry with them, to change or vary their dreſſes. Should 
invaders approach, the faithful camels are inſtantly alarmed, and 22S 
their riſing and trampling, awake the tired travellers, and put them 
on their guard. | 

Arabia the Happy is in many places very barren ; fome vallies, 
however, between the mountains, and a few of the plains, which 
are ſo ſituated as to be well ſupplied with water, are pleaſant and 
fruitful, producing corn, pulſe, flowers, peaches, apricots, dates, 
grapes, temons, oranges, &c. in great perfection. This country al- 
fo ſupplies Europe with great variety of drugs, fuch as myrrh, fran- 
kincenſe, balms, manna, aloes, and gum olibanum ; and it produces 
in great plenty that berry which is imported into Europe under the 
name of Turkey coffee. | 

In Arabia there are mines of gold, filver, diamonds, rubies, and 
fardonyxes of extraordinary beauty and colour. 

The Arabs in general are a wandering people. There is, however, 
a_ conſiderable trade carried on from Mocha by the Engliſh and 
Dutch companies that are ſettled theres The Portugueſe carry on 
a trade with Moſcat, and the Turks with Suez. 

3. Curiofities.}J The principal curioſities in this province are the 
moſques at Mecca and Medina; the former was the birth place of 
Mahomet, at the latter is his tomb. To both theſe places great 
numbers of pilgrims annually reſort, but more particularly to Mec- 
ca; every Muſſulman being obliged to make this pilgrimage once in 
his life, or at leaſt to ſend a deputy. The roof of che moſque at 
Mecca is covered with gold, and has an hundred gates. That at 
Medina is ſupported by four hundred pillars, and furniſhed with 
three hundred filver lamps continually kept burning ; and under 
cloths of ſilver and gold reſts the coffin or tomb of the impoſtor. 
Chriſtians are forbid approaching Mecca or Medina within a limited 
diſtance on pain of being burnt alive. | | 

4. Religion, Language.) The Arabians in general are Mahome- 
tans, but many of the wild tribes of rovers are ſtill Pagans. Their 
language, which for copious and expreſſive elegance, has been pre- 
ferred, as has been already obſerved, by Turks, Perſians, and other 

inhabitants of the eaſt, even to their own, is hardly ſpoken in its 
purity in any part of Arabia; Arabeſk, or corrupt Arabic, being 
the common diale& of the country. The ancient Arabic, which is 
ſaid to be a dialect of the Hebrew is taught in their ſchools like 
Greek and Latin in Europe, and uſed by all the Mahometans in 
their worſhip; for as the Koran was originally wrote in that lan- 
guage, they will not ſuffer it to be read in any other; they ſuppoſe 
it to have been the language of Paradiſe, and think no man can at- 
tain a thorough knowledge of it without a miracle, it beirig com- 
poſed of ſeveral millions of words; it is ſaid that there are in it a 
thouſand different names for a camel, and five hundred for a lion. 


5. Literati, 
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5. Literati, Learning.] The names of Avenzoar, Avicenna, 
Honain, Meſuach and * have been eminent in phyſic, aſtro- 
nomy and mathematicks. To the Arabians we are indebted for that 
ſimple and very elegant invention, the expreſfing of all poſſible num - 
bers by means of the ten digits; and indeed from them moſt of the 
literary and ſcientific improvements of Europe were derived ; but 
thoſe are now either totally loſt in the land where they originated, 
or dwindled into blind conjecture, obſcure and myſterious jargon, 
or ſuperſtitious prognoſtication. The depredations of the robbers, 

rhaps more than even the deſarts, render ſolitary and waſte many 
parts of this land, where ſplendid ruins only remain as monuments 
of their ancient grandeur. | 2 | 

6. Hiftory.) Arabia was never yet conquered by any foreign 
power, though ſeveral attempts have been made for that -parpoſe. 
About the year 622 the Arabians began to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
under the name of Saracens ; for Mahomed, at that time, made 
himſelf the head of a ſe&, which in about eleven or twelve years 
made themſelves maſters of all Arabia, and preſently after extended 
their conqueſts over a great part of the world. After this the ſeat 
of their empire was removed to Bagdat and fell under the Turks, 
while Arabia underwent ſome internal revolutions but retained its 
independency. | | : 


SECTION VII. 


AsiAric IsLES. 


1. Kurile andi] The Kurile Iſlands reach from the vicinity 
of Japan to the ſouthern promontory of Kamtſchatka, the prineipal 
of theſe form the land of Jeſſo or Jedſo. The natives generally dreſe 
in long robes, and carry on ſome trade with the Ruſſians and Ja- 
paneſe, but they eannot be ſaid to be under any partieular govern- 
ment. The ſoil is in general rocky and barren, the coaſts are dan- 
gerous; and in ſome of them there are volcanoes. | 

2. Japan.] The Japan or Niphon Iſlands are ſituated between 
thirty and -forty-one deg. north latitude, and between one hundred 
and thirty and one hundred and forty-ſeven deg. north latitude. 
The air is healthy in almoſt every part of this empire, the ſoil fruit- 
ful and highly cultivated, producing corn, rice, tea, a vaſt variety 
of fruits, timber, ce. Here are numerous herds of cattle, and the 
mountains afford mines of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, lead and iron, 
and quarries of ſlate and marb(tee. 7 den | 

'Fhere are four-volcanoes in Japan, one of which is very dread- 
ful; and in the neighbourhood of theſe burning mountains are ſeve- 
ral medicinal ſprings. Among the artificial curioſities is a famous 
coloflus of copper gilt: It is of a prodigious ſize, its thumb being 


fourteen 


fourteen inches in circumference, and the other parts in propor- 
don. 

The Japaneſe are very ingenious mechanics, and excel the Chi- 
neſe in the various works which are common to both nations. Th 
are very fair dealers, but under pain of crucifixion have expelled the 
Portugueſe who had made near a third part of the empire proſelytes 
to their faith. Many of the converts {ered martyrdom with the 
moſt unſhaken fortitude, and after being harraſſed near forty years, 
thirty-ſeven thouſand of them attempting at length to defend them- 
ſelves by arms were all Cut. off in one day. The intrigues of the 
Miſſionaries themſelves, the jealouſies of the bonzi or prieſts of Ja- 
pan, and the ſecret machinations of the Dutch adventurers, are all 
blamed for bringing about theſe cruel perſecutions. The Dutch are 
now the only Europeans who are allowed to trade here, and even 
theſe are under the moſt humiliating and degrading reſtrictions. 

The language of Japan is ſimilar to that of China, but much more 
grammatical, copious and polite z they alſo write in characters, but 
they are different from the Chineſe. _ The bonzi or prieſts ſtudy 
Kc mathematics, &c. and teach the ſciences to youth in 
their academies, of which they have great numbers. 

e groſſeſt idolatry prevails in Japan; and in common with other 
nations of the Eaſt, they believe in the metempſychoſis or tranſmi- 
gration of the ſoul. N 

; ofa.) The luxuriant iſland of Formoſa receives its name 
from its extraordinary beauty: It lies to the eaſt of China, and 
3 much anſwers the deſcription of that country, to which it is 
moſtly | 

The original natives repreſented as an inoffenſive diſintereſted 
people, of great purity of manners, and ſocial, benevolent and ſin- 
cere; they ſtill poſſeſs part of the eaſtern quarter of the iſland, and 
retain all their primitive cuſtoms. | 

4. Ladrones.] The Ladrone, or Marian iſlands, in the Pacific 
Ocean, are ſituated in one hundred and forty deg. eaſt longitude, 
and between twelve and twenty-eight deg. north latitude ; they are 

about twenty in number, and were diſcovered by Magellan in 1521. 
Guam is the only iſland which can be ſaid to be inhabited, where 
the Spaniards have a fort and a ſmall garriſon; and moſt of their 
2 touch here in their voyage from Acapulco in America, to 
Manilla. | ** 

Tinian, another of the Ladrones, was once well peopled, but a 
dreadful mortality ſwept off the greateſt part of the natives, and the 
remainder removed to Guam. Several Engliſh navigators have touch- 
ed at this iſland, particularly Commodore Anſon, who met with 
great refreſhment for his crew, not leſs from the ſalubrity of its air, 
than from its fruits and other vegetable productions, many of which 
are powerful antidotes againſt the ſcury xp. 

e flying proas of the original natives are ſaid to fail after the 
rate of near ſeven leagues an hour. | 


5. Philippine 


* 
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5. Philippine Iſter.] The Philippine Iſlands, diſcovered by Ma- 


ps received this name in honour of Philip 1I. of Spain, who co- 
loniſed them. 'They lie between nineteen and fifty deg. north lati- 
tude, and between one hundred and fourteen and one hundred and 
thirty deg. eaſt longitude : They are about one thouſand one hun- 
dred in number ; the principal of which are Manilla or Luconia, 
Samar or Philippina, Maſbate, Mindoro, Luban, Paragoia, Panay, 
Leyta, Boho], Sibu, Negro Iſlands, St. John's, Xolo and . 
danao. 

Theſe fertile iſlands are inhabited by four or five different nations; 
as the Blacks or Aborigines, who occupy the woods, mountains 
and deſart places, the deſcendants of the Chineſe, who once were 
in poſſeſſion of the coaſts; the Malays and Mahometans, who come 
hither ſrom Malacca, 8 Borneo and Macaſſar, the Spaniards, 
Portugueſe, and other Europeans; and a mixture compounded of 
all theſe. 

The city of Manilla, the capital of all the Philippines, which is 
finely ſituated, and has as convenient and ſafe a port as any in the 
world, is a large, wealthy and populous place; the houſes are ele- 
gant, the ſtreets wide and regular ; it has a cathedral, a college Vow 
merly the Jeſuits) and ſeveral convents, con regation-houſes, and ot 
ſuperb edifices both public and private. Two veſſels ſail annu 
from this port to Acapulco in New-Spain, loaded with the precious 
produce and manufactures of the Eaſt, which return freighted with 
ſilrer, they belong to the King of Spain: It was one of theſe 
rich returning galleons which was taken by Commodore Anſon in 


1743» 

6. Spice Nandi. The Molucca and Banda Iſlands, or (as they 
are more generally called) the Spice Iſlands, are ſixteen in number, 

and lie under the equator; the principal of them are Ternate, Ty- 
dore, Machian, Motyr, Bachian, Amboyna, Gilola, Banda and 
Celebes. Theſe iſlands, which produce ſuch amazing quantities of 
cloves, mace and nutmegs as to ſupply the whole world, had added 
to the luxuries of Europe above two thouſand years before we knew 
to what part of the earth we were indebted. for: them. The Egyp- 
tians, Arabians and. Perſians formerly brought them through the 


Red Sea, and from thence by the navigation of the Nile, or by Ca- 


rayans to the coaſt of Egypt, where the Greeks, Romans and Car- 
thaginians reſorted, to ; purchaſe the ſilks and ſpices of India; and 


after them other ſucceeding nations, till about gs hundred years 


ſince the Portugueſe, having doubled the of Good Hope, 
ſettled factories in different countries in the al. and at length 25 


covered the native land of fragrance and ſpices. The Engliſh under 

command of Sir Francis Drake were the next Europeans who viſited 

theſe iſlands ; but the Dutch have expelled, them both, garrifoned 
the iſlands, and monopolized the ſpice trade to themſelves. 

9. Celebes.] The iſland of Celebes or Macaſſar, which i in a ge- 

neal view may be conſidered as one of the ſpice iſlands, is five boy 
dre 


E 
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dred miles long and two hundred broad, and lies under the equator, 
The Dutch have a fortification on it; but the internal part of it is 
governed by three of its own kings, the chief of whom reſides in 
the town of Macaſſar. TS 

In this and almoſt all the other oriental iſlands the houſes are 
raiſed on poſts on account of the floods, and they are only acceſſible by 
Ladders, drawn up at night, for their ſecurity againſt yenomous reptiles. 
The natives, whoſe port of Jampoden is the moſt capacious in that 

of the world, carry on a conſiderable trade with the Chineſe. 

8. Sunda Jſles.} The Sunda Iſlands are ſituated between ninety- 
three and one hundred and twenty deg. eaſt longitude, and lie un- 
der the equator ; they comprehend the very capital iſlands of Bor- 
neo, Sumatra and Java, beſides ſome of inferior conſequence ; among 
-which are Bally, Lamboe and Banca. 

Borneo; the largeſt of theſe iſlands, is eight hundred miles long 
and ſeven hundred broad; it is unſhackled with European ſettle- 
ments, and its trade is open to all nations; its harbours, particularly 
thoſe of Banjar, Maſſeen, Succadana and Borneo are much fre- 
quented by adventurers. Here the Chineſe keep ſhops and retail 

8. f > "8; 
The Byayos, or — inhabitants, are ſubject to many petty 
Kings of their own, and inhabit the moſt inacceſſible mountains; 
they are a moral, chaſte and inoffenſive people, and extremely ſo- 
cial with each other. The ſea coaſts are inhabited by Malayan 
Moors, who are governed by Mahometan princes ; but the profeſhon 
of the iſland is a mixture of idolatry and Mahometaniſm. 
Sumatra, from the plenty of gold it produces, has been conjec- 


tured to be the Ophir of the ſacred writings. The Engliſh and Dutch 
have made a few ſettlements on the coaſt. m 
Java is principally in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch. The capital of 
it is Batavia, the reſidence of their governor-general of the Indies, 
who lives here in all the pomp of oriental magnificence ; it is the gene- 
ral place of rendezvous for their Eaſt India fleets, which ſive times 
a year depart from hence in ſquadrons for Europe. 

The ſuburbs of Batavia, which are inhabited by perſons of almoſt 
every nation, are more populous than the city itſelf ; the Chineſe, 
in particular, are computed at one hundred thouſand, though thirty 
thouſand of them were cruelly maſſacred in 1740 by order of the 
Dutch governor, who after this wicked action embarked for Europe; 
but on his arrival at the Cape of Good Hope he was apprebended 
by an order from the ſtates, and remanded baek to Batavia in order 
to be tried; he, however, never reached that city; it was ſuſpected 
chat he was thrown overboard in his paſſage, in order to prevent an 
enquiry into an action deteſted by all mankind. _ OA 

The Andoman and Nicobar iſlands lie near the entrance of the 
bay of Bengal, and furniſh the veſſels that touch there with freſh 
proviſions and tropical fruits. They are in general overrun with 
woods; but being deſtitute of thoſe rich mines and odoriforous mu 
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which have fo often 2 the bane of the poor natives wherever 
they were found; no European nation has ever attempted to, make 
a ſettlement chere. The inhabitants are a friendly and inoffenſive 
people, they ſeem to pay a kind of adoratien to particular caves, and 
expreſs de One py at the appearance of the moon. 
c Com] "he Iſland of Ceylon, near Cape Comorin on the 
- coaſt of Coromandel, is two hundred and fifty miles long and two 
hundred broad. This fertile iſland, producing almoſt all the fruits 
and riches of the Indies, is the original place of the growth of Cin- 
namon, froni which. the Dutch reap lach extraordinary profit; this 
people expelled the Portugueſe from this iſland, as are now in 
falke of all che ſea coaſt, and to the diſtance of ten or twelve 
eagues up the country. 5 IEF 
The natives, who are called Cinglaſſes, are very inoffenſive, but 
extremely fuperſtitious; they implore the interpoſition of their ſaints 
and heroes, whom they ſuppoſe to be miniſtring ſpirits of the great 
Creator. They have beſides various idols of monſtrous forms. Their 
language, which is peculiar to themſelves, is ſaid to be copious, 
{mooth, elegant and polite. 2 
They have, by tradition, ſome knowledge of ſcripture hiſtory, 
and believe that Ceylon was the Garden of Eden or terreſtrial pa- 


radiſe. Some ſuppoſe that the fleets of Solomon traded with the 


Cinglaſſes, and that from them they derived their information ; while 
others think that they owed it to the, Jews, many of whom, it is 
ſaid, were ſettled in the hither peninſula by Nebuchadnezzar. . 

11. Maldivia Iſles.) The Maldives li off Cape Comorin, and 
extend from ſeven deg. twenty min. north, to one degree ſouth la- 
titude, but are in no place more than forty leagues broad. The na- 
tives are Mahometans, and thoſe who have viſited Mecca have the 

riviledge of wearing long beards as marks of ſuperior ſanctity. 
They are ſaid to excel in manufactures, in /iterature and ſciences, 
and to have a particular eſteem for aſtronomy. 

Theſe iſlands are ſmall but very numerous. The Prince, who ex- 
erciſes his ſovereignty over them all, is called Sultan of thirteen pro- 
vinces and twelve thouſand iſlands. But there is certainly much ex- 
aggeration in this ſounding title, and many of the real iſlands are 
uninhabited ; ſome being only fluctuating hills of ſand and barren 
rocks, and the very largeſt, called Male, where the king uſually re- 
ſides, is no more than a league and a half in circumference. 

Few Europeans (except the Dutch) viſit theſe iſlands. They 
carry on a very profitable trade here in a beautiful 992 of ſhells 
called couries, which were formerly uſed as money by the negroes 
on the Coaſt of Guinea in Africa. Among other vegetable produc- 
tions in theſe iſlands, is a particular ſpecies of cocoa tree, whoſe 
fruit is an excellent medicine in fevers: This tree grows to a large 
ſize; and it is confidently aſſerted that the Maldivians have veſſels 
of twenty or thirty tuns burthen, whoſe hulls, maſts, ſails, rigging, 
anchors 6 n 
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oil for their 5 G fuel to. dreſs their food, a pretty ſtrong kind of 
cloth, ſugar, and candied ſweetmeats. | | 
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Beſides the iſlands already deſcribed, there are a great many ſmall 
ones ſcattered in the Indean and Chineſe oceans, whoſe produce and 
inhabitants are nearly the ſame with thoſe already mentioned. 

12. South Sea Iſlands.) In the great Pacific Ocean there are alſo 
unnumbered other iſlands both detached and in cluſters ; ſome 
extenſive, others quite minute: The European nations but lately 
found them out, and have not yet attempted to coloniſe them. The 
natives are unacquainted with literature and the ſciences, They are 
generally idolatrous and deſperate in battle. Without the uſe of me. 
tals they have ſhewn great ingenuity in their little works of art, 
their canoes, their ns, their cloaths and utenſils ;- theſe form 
the moſt modern articles in the cabinets of our curioſi, and their 
manners are a recent and general topic of converſation with the na. 
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Ara FRICA is on every ſide ſurrounded with water except ok? it 
joins to Aſia by 2 the iſthmus of Suez. The northern parts of 
this peninſula, were, in antiquity, celebrated as the ſeats of com- 

merce, ſciences and arts, In later Days Chriſtian churches were 

alſo gathered here; but the doctrines of Mohammed and various 
forms of idolatry now pervade the moſt of this quarter of the 
lobe; _ degrading to human nature, the trafficking in men 

| part of the little commerce they carry on. 

part of Africa lies between the tropics. The An- 

cients bag Lorur this' part was not habitable on account of the heat ; 
later diſcoveries however have ſhewn their conjectures to be erro- 
neous. Its coaſts have been diſtinQly deſcribed by the moderns, but 
its internal parts are but very little known. 

Africa is bounded on the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean; on the 

north by the Mediterranean which ſeparates it from Europe; on the 
eaſt by the Red Sea and Indian Ocean ; and on the ſouth by the 

Southern Ocean. It lies between the parallels of thirty-ſeyen deg. 

north and thirty-five deg. ſouth latitude, and between ſeventeen dey. 

weſt and fifty-one deg. eaſt longitude. It is in length from north to 


ſouth about four thouſand nine hundred, and four thouſand five _ 
dred in breadth from eaſt to weſt. 


* This quarter of the globe may be divideds inthe following able 


Longitude from Greenwich, 


Sal 2 k 
Countries, in ces. | in Time. 
4 4 D. *. H. M. 
Morocco N.] 6 o W. — 24 aft. 
Algiers N.] 2 12 E.] © 9 bef. 
Tunis N.] 10 © E.] — 40 bef. 
Tripoli N. ax 30 E.] 1 26 bef. 
Barca N.] 13 5 E.] o g2 bef. 
Egypt N.] 3i 18 E. 2 $5 bef. 
Bilidulgerid 8 o W.|— 32 aft. 
Zaara N.] 6 o W. — 24 2%. 
Negroland |— 38 «ft. 
Guinea Pro N.] 5 4 E.|— 20 bef. 
Nubia N.] 33 0 E.] 2 12 bef. 
Abyſſinia N.] 35 O E.] 2 20 bef. 
Abex N.] 39 0 E. 2 36 bef. 
Loango N. IT — E. — 44 bef. 
Congo 8. 15 © E.] 1 0 bef. 
Angola 8.] 14 30 E. — 58 bef. 
Benguela 8.] 14 30 E. — 58 bed, 
Mataman 7 
Ancan N.] 43 o E.] 3 © bef. 
1 8. 40 — E. 2 40 bef. 
onomo- | | | 
tapa | 9 1 18 bef. 
Monem 1 44 bef. 
Sofola 8 36 40 E. 2 26 bet, 
Ter de Natal 2 1. 
Caſfraria 8.] 18 23 E. 1 13 * 
ISLANDS of AFRICA. 
| Een 3 | | Claimed by 
Names, |Chief Towns. trading with] Names. 2 Towns.| or I 
4 0 14 — , W F 
St. Helena St. Helena — — ö 
Aſcenſion 14 Tor Weſtern |} 
St. Mat- & |Uncoloniz'd| Illes, almoſt | 
thew. ö . 3 equi - diſt. . 25 
St. Thomas St. Thomas [Portugueſe. from Eu- \ Angra Portugueſe 
Princes! Vos -— — 7% (ol : | 
Nr N —_— e 14 ....._... , 
po. | | | . 
e 3 rech. Zens Calin Open Trade 
Canaries Chat Feiler Spaniards. _ TY Johanna OpenTrade 
St. Croix, 1 G Mauritius Mauritius French 
Bourbon _ [Bourbon French 
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over 1 has & Mediterranean — its 1 on * Fry 
ET the i ſthmus of Suez and the Red Sea on ” eaſt, Nubia, on 
ſouth, oy the deſarts of Barca with the unknown re ions of 
Africa on the weſt. It lies between thirty and . g. e 
ae and between twenty ard thirty-rwo deg. north Iatitude. 
1. viſſons.] It is divided. into Upper and. er Egypt - 
2. Ch limate.) The almoſt perpendicular. rays. of the. yn, at 
ſummer ſolſtice render the climate exceſſively het in that ſedſon, 
the winters are never ſevere, . eſo uthe rly winds are: ſometimes fo 
ſultry here as to oblige the natiyes to immure themſelves in vaults 
and caves, and ſometimes they raiſe ſuch clouds of {and as, to ob- 
ſcure the light of the ſuns pa. produce epidemical Wa 3 and 
oo 3p % or leyen years the inhabitants are viſited, By the plague; 
ut 8 


and other diſeaſes generally ale on the coming in 

Etelian or 555 wind, and e — 285 Kt ane 55 
lebrated riyer alſo. enriches the naturally, e Egyps, by the 
adyentitious earth or mud it depofirs on th 

3. Mi.] J ; The heavy periodital rains whach 97 the Few; 
pies certainly occaſion the Tp wn ene 5 # th 
reputed father of rivers is VE its —— 8 
at eleyen or twelve degrees gf mn: $a and purſues a co 
of about fifteen hyndred miles for tho mbſt part in A northern. diret- 
tion, till i It Ades into two; branch es about i n mi Es below Cairo; ; 
one of which. ſtretches eaſtward, and the - weltward,, empt 
themſelyes i into the Mediterranean Sea, at the diſtance. of à hundr 
miles from each other; it has Alf ſeveral other — Le mouths. 
The aneients, whe were ignorant, of the climates in thoſe latitudes, 
and who: hag never of erxed any thing  Gmular to the overflowing. of 
the Nile in other” rivers, were; Foc A in labyrinths of doubt and 

Een when. 7 77 attempted to, accgunt for this yearly deluge ; ; 

the annual rife is now, well known .to; be not peculiar to the 

of but C on to every 7 other ſtream that riſes or takes its 
8 che Rae Whether 39 Aſtiga, Aſia or America. 


e of ſummer: the: Nile begins to riſe, and during 


1 Aol .week its dai ily. ingreaſe is about three or four inches; the 
next forthight. it is 05 derably greater in proportion, and thus con- 
tinues augmenting with enereak expedition ; and it is not till after 
four n man $: that. the river 18 xeduced to its uſual channel. The prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Egypt are built on eminentes along the 
banks of the Nile, and „ this period communicate with each 
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other by boats. In order to aſcertain the daily encreaſe of the wa- 
ter, the gradual riſe of it is very exactly meaſured, either by wells 
ſunk, or pillars erected and divided for that purpoſe, and termed 
+ Nilometers or Mikyaſſes. That in the caſtle of Old Cairo is a large 
ſquare reſervoir, round which runs a handſome gallery, ſupported by 
twelve marble pillars and arches, with a balluſtrade for the conveni- 
ence of thoſe who look into the water. In the midſt of the baſon, 
through which a canal from the Nile paſſes, is an octagonal pillar of 
white marble, regularly or equally divided; by this the riſing of the 
water is determined, and the public criers daily proclaim it through 


. 
. * 


the capital and other cities. x 
When the water has riſen about thirty-four feet a general. feſtival 
is obſerved, the Baſhaw attends, accompanied by the great officers 
of ſtars and an innumerable concourſe of people: The dam of the 
chali or great canal is cut, the water continues to riſe, overflows the 
low country, and filling the' canals and lakes prepared for its recep- 
tion, is diſtributed over an extent of land where natural inundation 
would never reach; with incredible labour the water is alſo raiſed 
with' buckets and machines from baſon to baſon, one aboye another 
in Upper Egypt, till having gained the height it is occaſionally di 
tributed over the higher lands, and in this laborious taſk, ani in 
rilling the Land, it is ſaid that no leſs than two hundred thouſand 
oxen uns daily enaployed. t. 
When the Nile riſes about forty-nine feet it is a ſign of a plenti- 
ful year, but if it. exceeds that height it is productive of great miſ- 
chief, ſweeping away the houſes and dtowning the cattle: All this 
deluge of waters pours, in the Upper Egypt, down the vaſt chaſms 
of lofty rocks and towering cliffs, roaring, daſhing, ſmoaking, foam- 
ing from ſhelving to ſhelving bf interruptive granite, or precipitates 
at once, and im one expanſive ſheet from the brink of its rocky chan- 
nel to the profound, two hundred feet below, with a noiſe more tre- 
mendous than that of the loudeſt thunder, raiſing a ſmoke or miſt 
which at a diſtance has all the appearance of a cloud; yet the natives 
are ſaid to venture on rafts Gb this aſtoniſtiing fall, and to amuſe 
themſelves by getting within the expanſive ſheer of water, which be- 
ing projected with amazing velocity from the ledge above, form over 
ene 
I. Produce.) Egypt, which was formerly tt nary of the 
Roman empire, as 5 is at preſent of l Wg countries, 
abounds with wheat, rice, barley docher ſpecles of grain. 
have generally three crops in the yeaf; the | firſt of lettices and cu- 
cumbers, the ſecond of corn, the third of melons; and the fruits 
common to hot climates,” as oranges, lemons, grapes, figs, olives, 
dates, plantains, plane trees, ſugar-canes, &c. thrive exceeding 
here. The meadows yield the richeſt paſture in the world, the graſs 
being uſually as high as the cattle, vaſt numbers of which are farted 
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The animals of Egypt ſeem to partake of the fecundity. of the 
foil, for the cows it is ſaid always bring two calyes at à time, and 
ſheep yean twice in a year, having two lambs. at the firſt and one at 
the ſecond; a. goat is often followed by four kids which. ſhe has 
brought in fix months. Oxen abound. here. The Egyptian horſes 
are held in great eſteem, and a ſine breed of aſſes are likewiſe found 
here; alſo wild aſſes, camels, antelopes, tigers, hyenas, apes, 
ichneumons, cameleons, the croeodile, the hippopotamus or river 
horſe, &c. Among the reptiles are the baſiliſk or cockatrice, and 
the aſp, whoſe bite ſtupiſies the patient, and throws him inſenſibly 
into a deep ſleep, which puts a e to his life, as the unhappy 
Cleopatra voluntarily experience... 
Ihe birds are numerous both wild and tame, particularly oſtriches 
of prodigious ſize, which if claſely purſued. will ſtrike back with 
their legs like a horſe, eagles,” hawks, a prodigious number of wa- 
ter foul as pelicans, flamingos, ſtorks, &c. but, thoſe . peculiar to 
the Nile are the ibis, the gooſe with golden feathers, the rice hen 
and the ſak fak. - 424 r | 


ung: 


5. Trade.) . Before the navigation to India was diſcoyered by the 
Europeans, this country was the univerſal mart for the produce and 
manufactures of the Eaſt, but that branch of trade is now greatly 
declined ; moſt of the 9 powers however. have conſuls at 


They export great A of unmanufactured as well as pre- 
flax, d 
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celebrated Sphinx, of prodigious dimenf ions, Fl out of che 
ſolid rock. The Mahometans have battered an red this 
image; it is hollow within, and from hence it has been © poſed the 
prieſts bawled out their oracular anſwers. 

One of che pyramids, aboyt one hundre1 and fifty feet bigh, i is 
built with bricks of uncommon dimenſions, ſaid to have been formed 
bf the mud of the Nile mixed with chopped ſtraw, an hardened 
the fun. Prom the nature of the materials, it is conjectured that the 
enſlaved Iſraelites were the conſtruQors of this ſtupendous work ; 
their own hiſtorian Joſephus oe e that when the memory 
of Joſeph's' ſervices was extjnguiſhe the kingdom paſſed to 
another family, the Jews were treated with ** rigour, and com- 

led to cut canals for the Nile, build „and pa pyramids. 

ear this ate tie famous catacombs of Egype: In theſe repoſito- 
ries of the dead; embalmed bodies or mummies, ſwathes or eee 
and ſome entire coffins of 'fycamare or'Pharoah's fig-tree, are ſtill to 
be ſeen, which have certainly continued in theſe fubterrancous cham- 
| bers-upwards of three thouſand years. 

The famous labyrinth near the Jenks of the Nile, contaiping 
twelve palaces and one thouſand houſes, all of marble, and m 
underground, with but one entrance to it, and full of. intricate 
turnings and windings ; the very capacious Lake Meris, dug in order 
70 N the irregularities of the Nile; the vaſt and numerous 

os in a mountain near Oſyut ent out of the rock, one of which 
wrde. enough to contain ſix hundred horſe; at "Alexandria, Pom- 
pey's pillar, and the obeliſ of Cleopatra, with innumerable other 
Entities, are all of them eG ny the n of this 
country. 


9 Taru. Learning, Profeſ 7 Mich ws the 
original language of Egypt, — ee Greek when the - 
kingdom was conquered by Alexander. Th Greek continued to 


be ſpoken till the Arabs took p eflion of The 6 and ever ſince that 
| period the vulgar Arabic has been the common language; 1 Cop- 
ric and modern Greek however _— continge in * 

Learning is at a 2 ebb, in this ancient ſeminary of the 
| ſciences ; the native Mahometans and Arabs art as ignorant as can 
well be conceived ; and the little learning of the country, which 
ſeems to be confined to readinj » Writing and book Keeping, i is en- 
* Po * hands of the Co pics, who on this, account meet with 

erable encouragement from the rich and great. 
* Coptics profeſs Chriſtianity; the e of the Greek 
church are likewiſe pretty numerous, as are alſo the Jews. 

8. Hiftory.) Egypt is one of the oldeſt kingdoms in the world. 
In remote'antiquity it underwent many revolutions from its neigh- 
- bours the Canaanites and Ethiopians, and even from wandering tri undes 
of Scythians ; it was ſuccefliv ſubjected to the Aſſyrians, Ba- 


bylonians, Perſians, Macedonians, Ronians and Saracens, , and Mama- 


lakes, and at this day i it acknowledges the overnment of the Porte. 
| e 1 SECTION 
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Barbary, in a general view, extends from the Atlantic Ocean to 
Egypt near two thouſand miles in length, and from the Mediterra- 
nean ſea to the Lybian deſarts ſeven hundred and fifty miles, and 
comprehends in ſucceſhon from weſt to eaſt the countries of Mo- 
rocco and Fez, which form one diſtin& empire, and the ſtates of 
Algiers, Tunis, 3 and Barca, which form one great political 
confederacy under the Porte or Turkiſh government, howerer in- 
dependent they may be on each other in their internal policy and 
government. | | | . 
1. Diviſſont.] In Morocco empire are the towns of Morocco, 
Fez, Maquinez, Taradant, Tangier, Sallee, Ceuta, Tetuan, Ar- 

Zilla and Santa Cruz. In Algiers Tremeſen, Oran, Algiers, Bugi 
Conſtantina : In Tunis, Carthage, Tunis, Peſcara: In Träpoli, Tri- 
poli; In Barca Deſart, Docra. en 8 
2. Rivers, Mountaint, Climate.] The coaſts of | Barbary... are 
well watered. by, ſeveral copious. ſtreams, which have their ſource 
among che mountains of Atlas, on the tops of which ſnow is con- 
ſtantly ſeen during the whole year. The climate is generally tem- 


— 


petate, but during the ſummer the heats, are ſometimes exceſſive. 
3. Soil, Plants, Animals.) The ſoil is extremely fertile in corn 
and. paRure, and. produces dates, figs, grapes, olives, almonds, ap- 
ples, pears, cherries, plumbs, citrans, lemons, | oranges, pomegra- 
nates, with plenty of roots and herbs in their kitchen gardens: ;- and 
excellent hemp. And flax grow . on the plains. Algiers produces 
falt petre, and great 2 of ſalt, and lead and iron are found 
in Jeyeral parts of Barbary. . Fiſh and fowl abound, here. Their 
other animals are 4 fipe breed of horſes, camels, dromedaries, aſſes, 
mules, .cows,, ſheep, goats, bares, rabbits, lions, tigers, leopards, 
monſtrous :ſerpepts,. and all kind of reptiles, bears, porcupines, fox- 
e apes, ferrets, weaſels, moles, cameleons, &c. W 
4. Curigſiſer. ]. Salt mountains and ſaline lakes, hot ſprings and 
ſulphureous caverns, are the natural curioſities of this country. Ruins 
of ancient cities, temples, altars, amphitheatres, aqueducts, reſer- 
voir, baths, triumphal arches, mauſolea, columns and ftatues, are. 
among the antiquities of this country, and. many of the modern 
bald gs are ſpacious and ſplendid, covered with lofty roofs. ſup- 
ported by pillars of marble. Spacious courts adorned with large gal- 
— fountains, marble baſons and fiſh ponds, often diſtinguiſh the 
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Egypt near two thouſand miles in length, and from the Mediterra: 
dean {ca to the Lybian deſarts ſeven hundred and fifty miles, and 
comprehends in ſucceſſion from weſt, to eaſt the countries of Mo- 
Niger Lat, Deol ad Bee, vb K and the ſtates of 
lgiers, Tunis, Tripoli and Barca, which one great political 
hs eracy. under the Porte or T urkiſh goyernment, however 1 — 
1 tbey may be on each other in their e policy and 
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houſes of the affluent, as well as the colleges, moſques, baths and 
' hoſpitals, which are pleaſantly ſhaded with orange and lemon trees, 
loaded with fruit throughout the whole year. 

5. Manufactures, Commeręe,) The internal trade of Barbary is 
carried on by caravans; their exports are m̃anufactured leather, fine 
mats, handkerchiefs, carpets, elephants teeth, oſtrich feathers, copper, 
tin, wool; hides, honey, wax, fruits, gums and drugs. In return 
for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timber, artillery, 
gunpowder, and various manufactures. Commercial affairs are 
generally tranſacted by the Jews and Chriſtians who have ſettled 
among them; and the latter have eſtabliſhed Wk and linen manu- 
ſactures here. 

6. Profeſſion, e The do8trines br ebemet is che na⸗ 

_ rionab profeſſion. - The” language varies greatly; ; in ſome of the 
inland countries an ancient African language is ſtill in uſe; in the 
maritime eountries and ſea · port towns a corrupt Arabic ed } 
and that medley” of languages which is 7 in many of 
of the Mediterranean, and known to the failors by the name of 
| Lingua-Franca, is alſo uſed here. EY 
7. Literature] Learning, as may well be preſumed, is at a yer 
Jow ebb in Barbary; even ſome of their governors have been in- 
capable of reading and writing. There are. however ſeveral, col- 
leges and ſchools in their cities and towns, in which the doctor; of 
de laws, and other literati, are maintained, ſome at the public 
expenee and others by exerciſing the mendicant rofeſſion; 2 
veneration in which they ard univerſally held never f iling to en ſure 
their ſucceſs. Tbe Koran is efteemed the perfection of all human 
learning; and when once 'the ſtudent” has gone "through it, be is 
ſuperbly dreſſed, placed on horſeback, Ke in criumph 
'through-the town by his ſchool-fellows, - 
8. Fiftory.] The city f Tunis in derbe ande nor far from the 
Place where flood ancient Carthage, a tity built by Queen Dido, 
_ — a colony 'of Tyrians hither in 88 3 before che Cliriſtian 
The Carthaginten republick Toon grew formidable to all its 
hböurs, and extended its commerce an empire, till cla ing 
— the Romans it was entirely deſtroyeck by them at the con- 
cluſion of the chird Pumic war in 148, before' the Chriſtfan æra. It 
continued a part of the Roman empire till 439, when it was taken 
byithe Vandals; and in 5 34 lit was retaken 975 the Greek Emperors 
In 644. this ſtate, together with the reſt of Ba Wige, ge ſubdued 
by "the Saracens, -whoſe eonqueſts extended to met parts of Spain; 
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2 but being driven from 'therice, and nearly falling Malen to. * hy 
A Spanjarde, they in the ſixteenth century im Nored the proteQion 75 
of che = edmiral; Barbaroſſa, Ako _ them frotn 15 8 
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Wais re Parts or Arxica, 1 
1. Zaara.) Zaara or the Deſart, and the adjoining countries of 
Bilidulgerid on the north, and Tombut on the ſouth, are muck 
involved in geographical uncertainty. They are altogether bounded 
on the north by Barbary, on the weft” by the Atlantic, on the ſourh 
by Negroland, and on the eaſt by Nubia and Egypt; comprehend- 
ing an immenſe extent of burning ſands, whoſe ſterility no labout 
can overcome, unleſs near the rivers and ſprings which viſit 
this parched land. The ſoil of Zaara and Bilidulgerid, even where 
capable of cultivation, barely produces corv, rice and millet,  fuf- 
ficient for the exigencies of its ſcanty inhabitants. Dates; indeed, 
are in . geperal plentiful, with ſome other fruits, on which the 
natives principally ſubſiſt. Deſcendants” of various tribes of Arabs 
and Berebers, or the original natives of Barbary, are the inhabitants 
of this dreary country; and the hiſtory both of themſelves and their 
land is pretty much the ſame with that of Arabia and its. roving 
tribes. © Lions, tigers, wolves, and other ſavage animals; add to 
the horrors of this | inhoſpitable land, through which, however, 
caravans annually paſs between Barbary and Nigritia. The roving 
natives of this deſart land, for want of other marks, are under the 


neceſſity of obſerving the ſtars in their excurſion, and can talk Wim 


tolerable preciſion about their number, ſituation and diviſions z and 
in Bilidulgerid there are ſeminaries for the inſtruQion of youth. 
ho, according 10 their abilities, are raiſed to the rank of prieſts 
or jud L W. eng M16 ee 1 
Tomba is well watered by canals cut from the Niger, as well 
ab by a number of ſprings which fertilize the foil and render it 

uctive of all kinds of grain, and almoſt every neceſlary of tiſe. 
The king of this country poſſeſſes prodigious quanrities of gold, and 
bis whole court is reported to eat out of veſſels of that meta- 
2. Negroland.)" The extenfive- country of Negroland or Nigritia. 


many and various nations. The parts chat we are acquainteti 
with are thoſe that lie on the banks of the navigable rivers which 
have been viſited! by Europeans. 
The principal rivers in 2 are the Scherbro, Sierra-Leona, 
Seſtos, Gambia and Niger or Senegal; they abound in fiſh,” but are 
atly infeſted wich alligators: The banks are adorned” with 

| nr ty trees ſwarming with birds of the moſt lively plumage, 
and luxuriant foreſts teeming with life in various forms; elephants, 
tigers, lions, apes and ſerpents of aſtoniſſing dimenſions; ak 
—_— of : 025, 


/ 


includes the entire ſpace between Zaara and: Guinea, comprebend- 
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„Te Eurgpeans have mary ſertle 


hags, hares, &c. The gum foreſts are immenſe on the fides of 


the Senega; the beautiful iflands of Sierra Leona are covered 


with palms, from which the natives make great quantities of wine; 
rice and millet grow in ſuch quantities on the-fides of the rivers 


| = amply to ſupply the natives with food; lemons, oranges, bananas 


and citrons arrive at vaſt perfection; and in the interior parts of 
the country ananas, Indian figs, . waer melons, white prunes, 
caſſava, and different forts of pulſe, are produced in the greateſt 
abundance. The doctrines of Mohammed generally prevail in this 
country; and in ſome parts there are ſeminaries where the Arabic 
is taught. The Marabuts are a diſtinct order of men, whoſe 


cdgnity deſcends to all their male offspring. forming a numerous 


ecclefiaſtical body, and having vaſt revenues appropriated for their 
maintenance, They. ſpend much of their time in the tuition of 
their children, whom they carefully inſtruct in the principles of the 
Levitical law; which, next to the doctrines of the Koran, is treated 
with the greateſt reſpect. The great volume of the Marabut 
inſtitutions is written in a language entirely different from that of 


me vulgar, and is ſuppoſed to be a corrupt Hebrew or Arabic. 


Some of the Marabuts travel from province to provinee inſtructing 
the natives ; all places are open to- them, and during the rage of 


There are nations in Negroland of whom the Europeans do not 


even know the names; among thoſe whom they are acquainted with, 


and who uſe different tongues or dialects are the Mundingoes, the 
Jalloiffs, Pholeys and Portugueſe; -whjch laſt mentioned people, 
after conquering this country, have ſo IE with the original 
natives and lived ſo much after their manner, they have now nearly 
Jaſi every trait of the particular European viſage and complexion, 
thaugh they ſtill retain a ſort of Portugueſe dialect and ſome rude 


notions of the Chriſtian profeſſion. 


' -ManufaQures and arts are little practiſed: here ; ſmiths and curlen 


are the principal mechanics: the women {gin and weave a little 


cottcon. * 8 ulis Dan ant eebnit 5 45 & 3100797 

The habitations of the negroes in general are ſmall low conical 
huts, with no other light than what is admittedk at the door. The 
towns are always raiſed im a circular form, with ſpiral ſtreets; 
benee in a village of inconſiderable extent a perſon. is often obliged 
to walk a great way, when hy ſhort interſecting ſtreets a few. paces 
would ſuffice. Some negroes of diſtinctiou; however, particularly 
the deſcendants of the Portugueſe, aſſect the European ſtile of 
architecture, and build bouſes, tolerably well adapted to the 
elne © [11 16 t «: TO l yes 175 Nei 

nente on the rivers of this 
: Here they procure vaſt quantities of gumy, bees wax, gold, 


elephants teeth, ſains of wild beaſls, &. and here it is a melancholy 


truth they carry an the iniquitous trafke of dealing in men. 
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3. Guinea.) South of Negroland lies Guinea. This vaſt 


in its utmoſt extent eomprehends a great number of kingdoms and 
nations: it lies between nine deg. deen min. north, and ſixteen 


deg. forty-five min. ſouth latitude, extending in length about two - 
thouſand five hundred: miles along the ſea coaſt ; but its breadth 


cannot be accurately determined; its boundaries on the eaſt being 
undefined and blended in uncertainty together with the i interior and 
unknown regions of Africa, which | lie round the mountains of che 
moon in the centre of this quarter of the globe. 

. Guinea is divided into the Upper and the Lower. 

In Upper ee err 
orf coaſt, the gold coaſt, the flave coaſt, and the kingdom af 
Benin. 


South of the line the Lower Guinea comprehends the kingdoms of 
Loengo, Congo, Angola and Benguela. 
in its natural hiſtory, and its intercourſe with 
preny much anſwer the deſcription juſt given of Negroland, and 
ſe fertile lands, in the midit of their ſpontaneous 3 
re in common with other tropical countries expoſed to exceflive 
heats, to tornadoes, and other tempeſts. 

Various forms. of " - 
il throughout this extenſive country; the natives in ſome 
— akes, goats, tigers and os animals. £91 

4. Matemen.] Between the moſt ſouthern extremity of all Guinea 
and the Cape of Good Hope lies Mataman or Matapan, an exten- 
five arid waſte, not containing any towns, and having very few 
inhabitants, If we are to believe the Portugueſe writers, who 
about two hundred years ago pretended to deſeribe this country, 
here were nations af Amazons and Cannibals perpetually at war 
with each other, in whoſe ſhambles the limbs of the captrves were 
expoſed to ſale, and who: buried their children alive, and recruited 


their armies with the ſtouteſt of their priſoners. To raiſe reports, 


however, of this kind, and thereby to deter adventurers from 
trating into unknown: countries for gold or other treaſures, ſeen 
- ſometimes: to have been the policy of people leſs cunning than 
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All che reſt of Africa lies ſouth and eaſt of the countries already 
deſcribed: as the greateſt part of it is but little known to Euro- 
peans, ed IF preciſion can hardly be expected in laying out 
its diviſions; it is ſometimes all included undet the general name 
of Ethiopia, ſometimes it 1s divided into Caffraria and Ethiopia, and 
again it is reduced into diviſions more minuteGGe. | 
Beginning at Egypt on the north, already deſcribed, the Upper 
Ethiopia lies towards the ſouth, and is generally divided into 
Nubia, Abyſſinia and Abex. It is bounded on the north by Egypt, 
on the eaſt by the Red Sea, on the ſouth it joins with the Lower 
Ethiopia or Caffraria, and on the weſt with the undiſcovered eaſtern 
confines of Zaara, Negroland and Guinea. | | 
1. Nubia.) Nubia affords gold, ivory, roots and drugs, with 2 
variety of medicinal plants; the inhabitants in general profeſs Ma- 
bometaniſm, but have very few matks of religion among them. In 
the few villages of this region they apply themſelves to agriculture ; 
but the greateſt part of them indulge in perpetual indolence, and 
like the lions and- other ſavages of this inhoſpitable country, wake 
only to.. plunder and deſtroy at the keen impulſe of hunger. It is 
faid, however, that there are among them ſome Chriſtians'and Jews, 
as well as Pagans and Mahometans. 
2. Abex.) Abex, which is only a narrow flip of land extending 
along the weſtern ſhore of the Red Sea, is ſandy and barren, the 
air ſultry and unwholeſome, and the heat ſo intenſe that it produces 
few neceſſaries of life; lions, tigers and other beaſts of prey roam 
the wild waſte unmoleſted, beſides which there are but few animals, 
| 23 ſheep of a prodigious ſi eee. 
__- The inhabitants are a mixture of Egyptians, Arabs and Caffres, 
The Turks having ſeized all the bays and ports of Abex from Egypt 

to the Streighes of Babelmandel, the principal of which are Suaquam 
and Arquico ; the Abyſſinians are hereby ſhut out from any com- 
munication with the Red Sea, and on the other ſides they are ſur- 
rounded by mountains. ; 

3. Abyſſmia.} Abyſlinia, in the inland parts however is ſaid to 
be exceedingly fertile; the Nile, which is "ſuppoſed to have its 
ſource in this country, periodically overflows and enriches its plains ; 
it is plentifully ſtocked with animals both wild and tame; the oxen 
are 1o large that ſome have miſtaken them for elephants with horns, 

and the camelopardus is much taller than an elephant, but of a very 
Lender make; its locuſts are large and excellent eating. The 
Turks annually export great quantities of rice from _—_— 
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cularly at the time of the pilgrimages to Mecca, Arabia not afford- 
ing proviſion ſufficient for their ſuſtenance ; they alſo exchange their 
files, ſtuffs, callicoes, linens and carpets with the Abyſſinians. 
The emperor of Abyſſinia, as well as his ſubjects, conſtantly 
living in tents, his camp always occupies a very large ſpace of 
ground, and from the regular. diſtribution of the ſtreets, the great 
variety of tents, ſtreamers and other ornaments, and the great 
number of illuminations at night, makes a very grand appearance, 
exhibiting the view of a vaſt open and regular city; in the centre 
or other conſpicuous part of which ſtands the imperial pavilion, 
greatly exceeding the reſt both in magnitude and 3 | 
The Abyſlinians profeſs Chriſtianity, and are ſo hoſpitable to 
travellers that inns would be ſuperfluous ; but the emperor allows 
himſelf a plurality of wives, and he is treated with a ſubmiſſion 
which is hardly clear of idolatry. | 
The Galles are a people inhabiting their borders, and ſubſiſting 
chiefly by the ſword ; they are deſperate in battle, but ſtedfaſt in 
their engagements. „ 
In remote antiquity the Ethiopians conteſted with the Egyptians, 
and they ravaged each others territories. The Perfians under 
Cyrus, and afterwards the Romans, made conqueſts in-this country, 
but theſe were not laſting. Since theſe times it has undergone-fome 
internal revolutions, but continues a kingdom to this dax. 
4. Africa on the South.) South of Abyſſinia lies Monoemugi, an 
extenſive inland country, abundantly rich in palm wine, oil, honey, 
and gold; the climate is ſaid to be unfavourable to health, the air 
ſultry and hot, the inhabitants robbers, many of them cannibals, 
and groſs 1dolaters, offering up human victims as ſacrifice. Geo- 
graphers, however, are much in the dark reſpecting this country. 
7 countries on the ſouth eaſt coaſt of Africa are in ſucceſſion 
from the Streights of Babelmandel, Anian or Ajan, Zanguebar, 
Monomotapa and Sofola, where Solomon's fleets are ſuppoſed to have 
traded; in theſe rich but torrid countries, the Portugueſe have 
extenſive ſettlements and poſſeſſions ; as have the Dutch on the ſouth 
in Caffraria and Terra de Natal. 25 
5. HMands.] Madagaſcar is the largeſt of the African iſlands ; 
its climate is very healthy, it abounds in corn, feveral kinds of 
2 vines, fruit trees, ſugar, honey, gums, precious ſtones, 
ifferent kinds of ore, cattle, fowl and fiſh.” The French had once 
ſettlements in this iſland,” but in 1651 they were driven out by the 
natives, who have ever ſince kept it in their own poſſeſſion. 


8. W. 


The Azores, though now well peopled and very fertile, were 


found deſtitute of inhabitants when they were firſt diſcovered in the 
middle of the fifteenth century; theſe iſlands have frequently ſuffered 
from violent earthquakes, as bas Teneriffe, one of the Canaries, by - 

ions from the Pike. | 8 
The African iſlands in the Atlantic are ſome of them celebrated for 
their wines, which alſo bear their names, as Madeira, 1 K . 
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A MERICA is de e Cad. 

It was in the latter end of the fifteen century when the 
Portugueſe had diſcovered the wo India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thus deprived the Italian States of thoſe lucrative emo- 
laments which they obtained in — I: with the * 
articles of India, which they received by way of the Red Sea, chat 
America was unfolded to the view of the European States. At that 
Len Bet v acknowledged the ſupremacy of the Pope. The 
| ontiff was unacquainted with the fi gure of the earth, and 
- — » ball to the © Porragueſe,emithng them ro alt the 
lands, iſlands, &. they diſcover to the eaſtward of 

the meridian of the — Chriſtopher Columbus, à native of 2 
Genoa, propoſed to his IC nr e e 
and to retrieve a part of their Joſt trafhe, by ſailing to r 
weltern courſe. were not better geographers than the: biſhop 
of Rome ; they treated — — of a madman. 
Diſappointed here, he applied ſucceltively to the courts of Liſbon, 
Paris and London, but without ſucceſs. His laſt reſource was to 
the court of Spain; here his ſals were received wittt 2 
bur with caution. | At laſt, after about eight years attendance, by 
the particular 3 of the queen Iſabella, who ned the 
money ne neceſſary r the. deſign on her own jewels, in 1499, a 
fleet of three ſhips, and the title and command of an Adina, 
Cgkriſtopher failed from Spain. 

_ "Without charts to direct him, lee Ben Former aivtianes 

withour experience of the winds of currents peculiar to that prodi- 

gious tract of ſea which lay before, he launched at orice into the 

boundleſs ocean. Anxious, no doubt, were his d feelings oft 

this adventurous voyage; his companions were diſeouraged; and 
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ſerved. that the compaſs varied from its former poſition. The 


were ſtruck. with terror. He {iff had ho — d Nel 4 while 
ee to appeaſe and encourage his with | the — 
ppearances of | and birds and floating ſea pk At length; when 
hops ſeemed ready to leave them all, 'WHen' the crew began to inſiſt 
on his returning, and even threatened to throw him overboard, after | 
a voyage of thirty-three days th — de firſt the Bahama iſlands, 
and afterwards Hiſpaniola, whi F e e 9 India 1 
of Aſa on the eaſt, they they called Abe eſt Indies. 

In a ore 2p voyage this great adventurer — * 
rican continent. For a while careſſes were heaped: upon him, _ 
he lived to be treated like a traſtor in the very country þ he had diſ- 
covered, and was ignominioufſyj ſent over to Europe i . 
Here, however, he vas honourably acquitted, and poſes 
neſs to reflect that his adventures) had been che ach 
or. plunder, -yices y which ſo horridly deformed. the ach a 
adventurers. r ear . 

The extenſive continent of America:teaches kom 0 W 
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degree of ſouth latitude to the impenetrable regions of ice and 2 2 


of the n frigid zone, where, it Heafly exten 2 y . 


0 well longitude - from. Landa - "On the eaſt 
bounded by the great Atlantic Ocean z;its 7 — ſhores] ry ata q 


ern extremity are waſhed by the Pacific an It is 
in. length from north to ſouth about nine, ound iles, n "31 


from its greateſt breadth of three thouſand fix hundred .and nin 
miles to that of ſixty at the Iſthinus of. Darien, — 
divided into north and ſouth. 

The following . 
South America. 
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— 5 Wa Ee The Welt Toi iNlands- was” "the d pen of 
America diſcovered ' by the Europeans. They are ſituated in a 
large gulf called the Caribbean Sea, between the continents of 
North + and South America, ſtretching from the coaſt of Florida to 
the river Oronooko, and are divided between five Eurbpean nations, 
viz. the Engliſh, . Spaniards, French, Dutch and Danes. 
The climate, allowing for thoſe accidental differences which the 
ſeveral ſituations and qualities of the land themſelves produce, is 
nearly the ſame wege all che Weſt India iſlands lying within 
the tropics. They are expoſed to 4 hear which would prove into- 
lerable, did not the trade wind, as the riſing ſun gatherg-ſtrength 
blow on. them from the ſea, and refreſh the air in 1 ch a e ihe 


to render the noon-day heat leſs intenſe than might be expected. 


On the other hand, as the night ' advances, a breeze begins ta-riſe, 


"which blow? id if it yrot from the central point of each illand 


to all quarters at one and the fame time. Vaſt bodies of clouds 
Js ſcreen the inhabitants | from the Kerching rays of the vertical 


Their rains are r gba. ours; they ure rather” Bod than - 


ſhowers. . The waters down from 'the clouds with amazing 


 impetuoſity 3 the rirers fwell in a moment; new brooks and lakes 


are form d a ſhort time all the low country is totally under | 


N Theſe rains mark out the ſeaſons i in the Welt Indies, where 
the whole year is properly a continued ſummer. The trees are 
always covered with leaves; froſts and ſnows are unknown; and 
indeed the ſamt defcriprion nay be applied to all the torrid-zone: 

The conſequences öf theſe ſtorms, however, are triſling when 
compared. to thoſe that attend the Hurricanes, to whfeh this part of 
 the'world is very ſubſeck; by theſe the aſſiduous labour of many 
Vears is often deſtroyed in moment. The hurricane is- a violent 

| of wind, rain, thunder and lightning, attended with-a dreadful 
"Feet of the ſea, and ſometimes with an earthquake. As a pre- 
. lude' to the, approaching +havock, the aſtoniſhed planter ſees:whole 
fields of ſugar-canes whirled into the air, and ſcattered over the 


face of the adjacent country. The ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt 
are torn” up by the roots, and driven about like ſtubble; the wind- 
mills are 8 away in a moment; their utenſils, their fixtures; the 
ponderous e boilets and ſtills of ſeveral hundreds. weight are 


OE the ground; and: bartered to pieces; their houſes 
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fail to give their wonted protection, the roofs are torn off, and the 
rain ruſhes in with a violates almoſt irreſiſtible, or perhaps all is 
tumbled down — in ws ruin. 

| The inhabitants Rave ſome Ire iy of this uproar of the ele- 
ments. Thus, if at the change of the moon the ſky appears very 
turbulent, the ſun redder than at other times, a dead calm ſucceeds 
inſtead of the uſual breezes ; the;hills,are clear of thoſe «i and 
miſts which _ hover about them ; if a hollow n Ne ſound, 


ke the ruſhing of- violent wind! is beard in the wells, and clefts 
of the mountains, the Tack at 7 appear was than uſual, and 
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va made in Chins in very ęarly times,, and-fnom, that country. the 
Europeans obtzined their Gelt, knowledge of i . porta. wy” 


| bre the ſitſt he e e an daher Mt 1 anta- 
:tions weredn tbe· Madeira if] I d to Braſil, 
and. Goce, -diffufed over the en iſlands eſt Todes. 


The variat iI of. ropical fruits flouriſh, 8 5 1 70 gran zes, 
limes, eitrons, dates, pomegranates, alle 88 Pine apples 
bananas, coffee, guityas, plaintains, oocoαhUts, and ac AO r 5 

cclate. bey praducs & yariery of fipe;wegds, dygs,-gums, drugs, 

ſpices, :even-{nutmeg and cinnamon: trees are 5 obe fqund in the 

- Weſt Indies s a Mariety of other, vegetables, a 48 :infligo,. to- 

bacco, eotton, filkagre = e ee . 21120 n97H ay 

The animals are horſes, aſſeꝝ 8 blabl cattle, Soats, ſheep 

and hogs, opoſſums, racoons and. rabbits... Of wild and; tame fowl 

here ig 2+grear Variety, as-ducks,..teal, widgeons, geeſe, turkies, 

. pidgeons, -guinen- -hens,,. plovers, flamingoes and ipeß 3, Various 

of o parrots, parroqueta, and the beautiful We pe bird. 

The bays: and rivers abound in turtle, and a variety of fiſh, * 

mountains do in ſerpents and other noxious animals, 

- - 1Bugars,- rum gatton, indigo, chocalate, .coffee,.dying © and) phe 
. drogs, ſpices and hard woods,; farm the, principal Expo wen E 
' afands. From the . continent * import u 
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rovifions ; from Europe, manufactures ; wines from the African 
Fands 3 i. he Gund practice of traffcking in men is war- 
ranted by human laws, and carfied on with complicated circum- - 
ſtances of cruelty; and by far the greateſt number of the people in 
the Weſt India iſlands are ag beaſfs of bürthen to the remaining 
few, and treated by their lordly maſters worſe than horſes are. 

2. Bahamas, | The Bahama iſlands, which are faid to be five 
hundred in number, though ſome of them are merely rocks, lie to the 
ſouth of Carolina, between twenty-one and twenty-ſeven deg. north 
latitude, and ſeventy-three and eighty-one welt longitude. © They 
extend along the coaſt of Florida, as far as the He of Cuba. 
Twelve of them, however; are large and fertile, but except Provi- 
dence Iſle they are almoſt uninhabited. 

3. Bermudas.] The Bermudas or Summer Iflands, which lie in 
the vaſt Atlantic Ocean, lie about three hundred leagues eaſt from 
Carolina in thirty-two deg. north latitude, and in 1 deg 
weſt longitude, are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, ſaid to be four hun- 
dred in number, and containing eollectively only about twenty thou- 

ſand acres. The air is extremely ſalubrious, and the beauty and 
richneſs of the vegetable productions are as great as can well be. 
conceived. , Though the foil is excellently adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of vines, the chief. employment of the inhabitants,” who are 
ſuppoſed to be near ten thouſand, conſiſts in the Building'and navi- 
gating little ſloops and brigantines, which ley oceupy principally 
In tha Welt Indian and North American commeree:- Theſe veſſels 
are equally remarkable for their fwiftneſs, and the durability of the 
cedar wherewith they are conſtructed. ten BUR 22/723 
St. George, the capital, is fituated at the bottom of a haver in an 
iſland of the fame name; it bas ſeven or eight ferts, mounting ſe- 
venty pieces of cannon, contains above a thouſand houſes, à hand- 
ſome congregation-houſe, and other elegant public buildings. 
4+ Newfoundland, &c:) The iflands of Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton and St. John lie at the mouth of the great St: Laurence 
river, and are celebrated for the prodigious ſhoals of fiſh/that ſur- 
round their coaſts. The foteſts ate extenſive, and the animals va- 
rious and many. Newfoundland is watered by many ſpaeious rivers, 
and furniſhed with ſeveral large and excellent kirbours.' About five 
thouſand Europeans conſtantly' refide on the iſland. T he chief 
towns are Placentia, Bonaviſta and St. John. The Indians or na- 
tives are ſaid to be à gentle, mild and tractable people,” eafly gained 


by civility and good uſage. e coaſts are extremely ſubje& to 
955 Feud arcade ih rm of ſnow and fleet, and the 
beauties bf 2 ſerene. are ſeldom beheld in chis iftand. The ſoil 
in moſt parts of {he idand Is. rocky and barren,” but in ſome of the 
vallies on the {buthern coaſt” deep and vich. The vegerable 

tions afe but few: A kind of wild rye is*f6und"in' ſome uf the 
vallies ; ſtrawberries and raſybetrjes are found in the woods; which 
xcellentrimber.' ' But” the iſland is chiefly 
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P. N. 
valued for its great cod-fiſhery on thoſe ſhoals called the banks of 
Newfoundland. In this branch of commerce upwards of three 
thouſand ſail of ſmall craft are annually employed; on board of 
which, as well as on ſhore for the purpoſe of curing and packing 
the fiſh, upwards of ten thouſand hands are employed, This fiſhe 
is ſuppoſed to increaſe the national ſtock upwards of zoo, oool. 
annually, which is remitted to England in gold and ſilver for cod 
| fold in the North, in Spain, Portugal, Italy and the Levant. 
Very profitable fiſheries are likewiſe carried on along the coaſts of 
New Scotland, New England, and the iſle of Cape Breton. 
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The vaſt continent of America extending from the impenetrable 
frozen regions of the arctic to a high latitude in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, as it experiences all the varieties of climate which the 
earth affords, its ſoils are various, and it produces mdſt of the 
metals, minerals, herbs, fruits and wood, to be met with in the 
other quarters of the globe, and many of them in the greateſt quan- 
tities and perfection. = 2 

Its mountains, lakes and rivers are the largeſt in the world. 
- To begin on the north with this moſt extenſive quarter of the 
globe, the parts of it which lie within the Arctic circle are very little 
known, few European adventurers having penetrated ſo far, their 
fartheſt diſcoveries have never aſcertained whether Greenland is an 
inſular country, or a part of this vaſt continent: Greenland has 
already been deſcribed as a part of the territories of Denmark. 

1. Diviſions.) The continental territories of the Engliſh in 
America comprehend New Britain or the country of the Eſquimaux, 
Canada or the Province of Quebec, and Nova Scotia or Acadia. 
On the eaſt and ſouth they are bounded by the Atlantic and the 
American ſtates; on the weſt and north their boundaries are un- 
men wes ha of Indian nations and American 

2. Climate, Produce.] Far to the north, the hardy pine tree, 
the only evergreen of polar regions, is no longer ſeen, and the 
cold womb of the earth ſeems incapable of giving life to any other 
productions than a few blighted ſhrubs. ſhe eee ſhows 
which cover the mountains of thoſe ſolitary and deſert tracts, 
together with the winds which blow from thence near three quâ ers 
of the year, occaſion a ſeverity gf cold in 5 N of the world 
even in latitudes which are e and pleafant in Europe. A 

| Principal 
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S.11. BRITISH, AMERICA. (51) 


privcipd part of this extenſive. country lies in the ſame latitude with 
rance ; but its natural hiſtory nearly anſwers the deſcription of 
Norway or Sweden. The winters are long and ſevere ;- the ſum- 
mers ſhort, warm and pleaſant. ' In many places corn as well as 
fruits and other vegetables are produced, the meadow. lands which 
are well watered, yield the moſt luxuridnt paſturage for vaſt numbers 
of great and ſmall cattle, and tobacco in particular is mach cul · 
tivated and ſeems perfectly congeppe to the ſoil. Here alſo are the. 
moſt ancient and extenſive foreſts, in the world, producing the 
various ſpecies of pines, firs, cedars, oaks, maple, aſh, walnut, 
beech, elm and poplar. n on 3 Prog 
3. Animals.) The animals of Britiſh America are alſo ſimilar to 
thoſe of the northern countries of Europe, as buffaloes, bears, tigers, 
wolves, mooſe deer, {tags, rein deer, goats, foxes, beavers, otters, 
lynxes, martens, ſquirrels, ermines, wild cats, ferrets, weaſels, 
e . I R 
Of the feathered tribe there are numbers of eagles, falcons,” 
gofhawks, tercels, ravens, owls, woedcocks, ſnipes, blackbirds, 
ſwallows, larks, thruſhes, finches, . immenſe flocks of geeſe, ſwans, * 
ducks, cranes, buſtards, partridges, and almoſt every ſpecies of 
wild fowl. 3 PE. IO %y 
Among their reptiles the rattleſnake is the moſt remarkable. 
Of ſea fiſh-there are whales, morſes, ſea wolves, ſea cows, 
porpoiſes, cod fiſh, herrings, anchovies, pilchards, and various 
other kinds, and in the rivers and lakes there are pike, perch, carp, 


trout, cc. 1 Re N ; 
4. Rivers, Lakes, Bay.] The rivers, lakes and bays in this 
part of the world are numerous, large and deep. The rivers here, 
which from their- magnitude might claim, if in other countries, 
cular mention, appear diminutive if compared with the great river 

t. Lawrence, in which indeed many of them are ultimately abſorbed. 
The ſame may be ſaid of many capacious lakes, when compared 
with thoſe. inland ſeas, the lakes of Canada; they are five, in 
number, the Ontario, Erie or Oſwego, Huron, Michigan, and lake 
Superior, the ſmalleſt of which is no leſs that two hundred leagues 
in circumference, and lake Superior, by far the moſt ſpacious, and 
containing ſeveral large iſlands, is at leaſt fifteen hundred miles in 
circuit. Theſe lakes give riſe to ſeveral vaſt riyers, particularly the 
Miſſiſſppi, which runs from north to ſouth till it falls into the 
Gulf of Mexico, after a winding courſe. of four thouſand, five 
hundred miles, receiving in its progres the Illinois, the Miſaures, 
the Ohio, and other great rivers; ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine or 
the Danube; and on the north the great river St. Lawrence, which 
runs à contrary; courſe from the Miſhſhppi, till it empties itſelf into 
the ocean near Newfoundland, after receiving the Outawais, the 
Champlain, Trois Rivieres, Deſpaires, Seguinay, St. John's, 
and ſeveral other rivers, and becoming at its mqauth about ninety 
miles wide. All theſe lakes are nayigable by the largeſt 3 
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and have a. communication with each other; except that the 


between Erie and Ontario is interrupted by 'a: ſtupendous fall or 


cataract, called the Falls of Niagara. Where the rock croſſes it, 
it is about half a mile broad, and from the bend of the cliff 
deſcribes a creſcent; when it comes to the perpendicular fall, which 
is one Hundred and fifty feet, words cannot expreſs. the ſenſations 
occaſioned by ſeeing ſuch a yaſt body of water violently thrown from 
ſo amazing an elevation on the rocks below, from which it again 
rebounds to A very great height; and from its being converted into 
foam by theſe hk agitations, appears as white as ſnow. The; 
noiſe of this. fall is often heard at the diſtance -of fifteen miles, and 
ſometimes much farther ;*and the vapour ariſing from it, which 
reſembles a cloud or pillar of ſmoke, may alſo be ſeen at a very 
conſiderable diſtance, and it is varied like the rainbow whenever 
the ſun and the poſition of the traveller are proper for producing 
that phenomenon... Beaſts and fowls frequently loſe: their lives in 
attempting to ſwim acroſs, and are found  daſhed'to pieces below; 
.ahd ſometimes. Indians, either through careleſſneſs or inebriety, 
meet the ſame tremendous fate; which circumſtances draw great 
cg birds of prey to the place to feaſt on the dead 
es. pt., 

F. New Britain.] New Britain, which is commonly called the 

country of the Eſquimaux comprehends Labrador, New North and 
South Wales. Our firſt knowledge of this part of : the world 
originated from à project ſtarted in England for the diſcovery of 
a north - weſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies. Forbiſher, 
and after him Davis, were the firſt adventurers in this hardy 
nayigation, and the Streights which they diſcovered ſtill bear their 
names, Early in the ſeventeenth century Hudſon made three 
voyages on the ſame adventure; he entered the Streights which 
ad into that immenſe bay, which, together With the Streights, ſtill 

gar his name; he coaſted a great part of this new Mediterranean, 
and penetrated as far as eighty and an half deg. into the 
heart of the frozen zone, bur was at laſt, with ſeven of his faithful 
dherents, committed by ag es in an open boat to the perils of 
the icy ſeas: theſe "hardy * Irenturers were never” more heard- of, 
but the crew returned to Europe. The laſt. diſcoveries of Cook 

ſeem, LA prove that this much deſired navigation is altogether im- 

The Hudſon's Bay company employ four ſhips and one hundred 
= thirty Teamen : they have four forts, diz. Churchill, Nelſon, 


lew - Seyern and Albany, which ſtand on the weſtern ſhore of the 
Bay, and are garriſoned by one hundred and'eighty fix men. They 
| barter, Engliſh commodities with the Indians for furs and peltry. 
The: rudeſt workmanſtyp meets with admirers among theſe yneul- 
88 60 people, and the git tary goods find a ny on 
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factures, and afford materials for opening a beneficial commerce with 
ſeveral European nations. 

6. Canada.) 'The only towns of importance in Canada are 
Quebec, Trois Rivieres and Montreal, all fituated on the river 
St. Lawrence, by means of which an extenſive commerce is carried 
on, employing about ſixty ſhips and one thouſand ſeamen annually, 
though it is much interrupted by the ſevere winters when the largeit 
rivers are frozen over and the ports conſequently blocked up. 
Their exports are ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnakeroot, capillaire, wheat, 
&c. their imports the manufactures E's | 0 
Weſt Indian iſlands. | e 
Near Quebec is à ſine lead mine; the whole country abounds in 
coals, and it is aſſerted that ſilver is found in the mountains.” © | 
' 7. Nova Scotia.) The inhabitants of Nova Scotia export all 
ſorts of lumber, ſuch as planks, ſtaves, hoops and joiſts, together 
with immenſe quantities of fiſh; the Jatter, indeed, is their ſtaple 
commodity, .and employs a great number of hands ; their imports 


are the produce of the Weſt Indian iſlands and the commodities of 


Europe. | * 

The PRs towns in Nova Scotia are Halifax on Chebucto 
Bay, Annapolis on Fundy Bay, St. John's on the mouth of à river 
of the ſame name; but the moſt recent eſtabliſhment, and which 
bids fair to become the moſt opulent, is that of Shelburne town; 
founded by the American loyaliſts or refugees. 

7. Hiſtory.] Sir William Alexander ſettled in Nova Scotia in 
1622, but it was ſurrendered to the French by Charles I. on the 
family alliance between him and that court in 1625. It was re- 
covered under Cromwell in 1654; delivered again to the French 
by Charles II.; recovered in 1690; ceded to France at the peace of 
Riſwick in 1697; conquered again by the Engliſh in 1710; con- 
firmed to them by the ,treaty of Utrecht in 1714 ; and again by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. Ane, 

John Verrazen tobk poſſeſſion of Canada in the name of the King 
of France in 1525; the French attempted to ſettle it in 1534, 
and in 1608 built Quebec; but the whole country was conquered 
by the Engliſh in 1759, and confirmed to them by the peace in 
1763. 5 | TRAVERS 
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ESE CTI 0 N III. 
| AMERICAN States, 


_ The thirteen United Provinces of America, or the American 
_ States, form one large republick; they are bounded on the north 
_ by Britiſh America, on the eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, on the ſouth 
by Spaniſh America, and on the weſt by numerous Indian nations, 
and thoſe extenſive and lofty ridges the Apalachian or Alligany 
1 mountains. They are ſituated between thirty and forty nine deg. 
22 north latitude, and between ſixty ſeven and ninety two deg. weſt 
| lopgitude, and are nearly in the following order: 

1. Divi/ions.] From north to ſouth ; the firſt four are included 
under the general name of New England. —_— 


Provinces. ; T owns. 
New Hamesnise. Portſmouth, York, Wells, Biddiford, Brun- 
ſwick, Newcaſtle, Deerfield. ; 
MassacuvserT's Boſton, Cambridge, Salem, Charles Town, d 
Bar. Plymouth. 0 ſ 
Rnove IsL.and. Newport, Providence. 2 
ConnECTICUT. Newhaven, Guilford, New London, Norwich, 2 
Saliſbury, Newtown. . | I 
Nrw Yours. New York, Albany, Schenectady, Orange, * 
| We Cheſter, Jamaica, Southampton, Rich- th 
| mond. . . a 
Nzw IERAsEx. Princeton, Perth Amboy, New Brunſwick, an 
Burlington, Trenton, Elizabethtown, Newark, 
| Bergen, | Glouceſter, _ Salem, Hopewell, ha 
Ba. Morris. PIR: 5, fai 
PzxNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, German Town, Frankfort, Abing- ar 
| don, Dublin, Radnor, Briſtol, Cheſter, ber 
Newtown, Readipg, Eaſton, Lancaſter, York, dif 
| _ Carliſle, Oxford, Chicheſter, Aquoquine- mo 
| minck. due 
DeLAwaARE. Newcaſtle, Haverfordweſt, Dover, Cranebrook, alk 
£ Lewis. | | | leet 
MaxyLAnD. Baltimore, Annapolis, Oxford, St. Mary's, vaſt 
SE Cheſter, Somerſet, Princeſs Ann, Snow Hill, Riy 
| | ueen's Town, Dorcheſter, Briſtol. | moc 
VI GIII. Williamſburg, James Town, York, Maſterkout, inte 
: Abington. | are 
Nox ru CaxoLing. Wilmington, Edenton, Newburn. : 4 
SournCaxoling. Charles Town, Port Royal, St. James, Chriſt gung 
„ „r cs 
Gon cia. Sarannah, Auguſta, Frederica, Sunbury, Puriſ- 


burgh. 


2. Soil, 


g ul.. AMERICAN STATES. (55) 


2. Soil, Climate, Productions.] The natural hiſtory of the northern 
provinces is much the fame with that already .given of Britiſh 
America and Norway or Ruſſia, the countries here being generally 
colder than thoſe of — in the ſame degrees of latitude; in the 
ſouthern provinces alſo there are very extenſive foreſts containing 
the greateſt variety of timber, and many of the animals that run 
wild in the north, as bears, wolves, tigers or panthers, elks, red 
deer, beavers, &c. Horſes, cows, ſheep and hogs, which were 
introduced from Europe, run wild here, and indeed over a great 
part of this extenſive quarter of the globe in prodigious numbers. 
Great quantities of tobaceo, indigo and rice are cultivated in the 
ſouthern provinces, which alſo produce many of the tropical fruits, 
as olives, grapes, oranges, lemons, citrons, &c. Several of the 
trees yield gums; from one there diſtils an oil of great eff in 
curing wounds, and another produces a balm ſuppoſed to be little 
inferior to that of Mecca ;z and cotton and ſilk are alſo produced 
here. 

The lands on the eaſtern ſhore of America are generally low and 
in ſome parts ſwampy, being one continued level for eighty miles 
diſtance from the 2. without diverſity of hill and dale, and with 
ſcarce even a pebble much leſs a rock to be met with. The uplands 
are more pleaſant. - Peaches, apples and other fruits; hemp, flax, 
and a vaſt variety of herbs generally flouriſh through the ſtates ; 
Indian corn alſo, or maize, and the other kinds of grain, except 
in New England, where the wheat is very ſubject to be blaſted; 
the barley is a hungry grain, and the oats are lean and chaffy. 28 

In the ſtates are found quarries of ſtone, mines of coals, lead 
and copper, and vaſt quantities of iron ore. | 

3. Commerce.) A land ſo rich in natural productions and in- 
habited by a people acquainted with arts and ſciences, will hardly 
fail to make a conſpicuous figure in the commercial world; they have 
already done this under the Britiſh government, and now having 
become independent, they trade on their own account with the 
different nations of Europe ; from them they receive various com- 
moditic's' and manufactures, and ſupply to them the different pro- 
ductions of their own extenſive and fertile country; their trade is 
alſo opening out to the moſt diſtanr parts of the earth; their rivers 
ſeem to favour the moſt enlarged plans of commerce; beſides the 
malt rivers Hudſon, Delaware, 8 Potomack and James's 
River, they have ſeveral others of great depth, length and com- 
modious navigation; and hence many parts are ſo advanta 
interſected with navigable rivers and creeks that many of the 
ze furniſhed with harbours at their very doors. N | 

4. Language, Religion.] Though Engliſh is generally the lan- 
guage of the States, yet in particular parts where colonies have 
ſettled” from other European nations, their reſpective tongues are 
hoken and their native manners adhered. to; hence a traveller, 
tipecially in Penſylyania or New-Vork, by pitching upon a particular 
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Face, may imagine himſelf tranſported to Holland, Germany, 
ar Sweden; here he may hear the languages of thoſe countries 
conſtantly ſpoken, taught in their ſchogls,: uſed in their places of 
worſhip, in their books, and even in theit common newſpapers. In 
this country alſo he may meet with moſt of the religious profeſſions 
to be found in Europe; and what is accounted, more extraordinary, 
he may find this diverſity of people, religions, nations and lan- 
guages, living in harmony with each other. | | * 
5. Learning.] Literature and the ſciences ſeem to be held in 
great eſteem with the Americans; beſides ſmaller ſchools they have 
colleges or academies from New England to- Georgia, as at Cam- 
bridge, Newhaven, New-York, Prince-Town, Philadelphia, Wil- 
- Hamſburgh and Savannah. oF, 
When, in the late diſputes, the Carolinians, in common with 
the other colonies, reſolved againſt the uſe of certain luxuries, and 
even neceſlaries of life, thoſe articles which improve the mind, 
enlarge the underſtanding and corre& the taſte, were excepted, the 
importation of books being permitted without limitation; and when 
the late civil war was carrying on with the greateſt animoſity on both 
fides, an act was paſſed by the council and houſe of repreſentatives 
of Maſſachuſetts for incorporating and eſtabliſhing a ſociety. for the 
cultivation and promotion of the arts and ſciences, entitled The 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences: It was therein declared, 
that the end and deſign of the inſtitution of the ſaid academy was 
to promote and encourage the knowledge of the antiquities of 
America, and of the natural hiſtory of the country, and to deter- 
mine the uſes to which its various natural productions might be 
applied; to promote and encourage medicinal diſcoveries, mathe- 
matical diſquiſitions, philoſophical enquiries and experiments, aſtro- 
nomical, meteorological and geographical obſervations; improvements 
in agriculture, arts, manufactures and commerce; and in ſhort to 
cultivate every art and ſcience which might tend to advance the 
intereſt, honour, : dignity and happineſs of a free, independent and 
6. Hiſtory.) The firſt attempt that was made by the Engliſh to 
ſettle in North America was in Virginia in 1607, when James- 
Town was built; but all the ſea coaſt had been diſcovered by 
Sebaſtjan Cabot in 1497. New England was firſt ſettled in 1614 
by the Plymouth Company. Part of New York was ſettled by the 
Dutch in 1608. Soon after the Swedes arrived, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of another but they were all ſubdued by the Engliſh 
in 1664. M d was firſt ſettled by the Lord Baltimore in 
1633; Carolina by ſome Engliſh noblemen under Charles II. 
in 1670; Penſylvania by William Penn, in 168 1; and. Georgia 
by General Ogſethorpe in 1732. The United Provinces, in con- 
preſs aſſembled in 1776, publiſhed a ſolemn. declaration, in which 
they aſſigned their : reaſons for withdrawing, their allegiance; from the 
King of Great Britain; they — I 
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nde dag to be, free and iodependent ſtates; and that as: 
— had full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract a — 
eſtabliſh commerce, and do all other acts and things which indepen» 
dent ſtates may of right do. Early in 1778, the French King firſt 
acknowledged their independency, by concluding with them a tre 
of amity and commerce, under the deſignation of the United — 
of America. In 1782, near the cloſe of the year, "proviſional 
articles were ſigned at Paris by the Britiſh and American: 
miſſioners, in which" the King of Great Britain acknowledged the 
chirteen colonies to be free, ſovereign and — —_— 
hic! articles vere aer warde n el ue 9 0001 
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The Spaniſh deminions in i North Aries t from eighty- 
one to one hundred and twenty deg, welt longitude, and he between 
cight and forty - three deg. north latitude.” They are bounded on the 

the American States and nünzergus Indian nations; on 

the r de their — are waſhed by the Pacific 3' on the ealt by the 
Gulf of Mexico ang. the; Atlantic ;. and on the ſouth they terminate 
in the Ithmys of N 8 eng Joins then to South America. 
«| Divifiens.] Tb They e the: following countries r . 
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1 Penſacola. n berrrostb gone bn 5 
Louisan A. New Orleans. 1 
N. Mexico. St. Fee, St. Antonio, Tape. inf} d * 
+CALIFORNIA, St. Juan. 


4 mere [* M Acapulco, Vera Cas, Tlaſcala, No- 


1 an, Tampi ice, Guaxaca, Tobaſco, Cam- 
r 1 ws 18 5 ;Soconuſco, Verapaz, "Guati- 
3 + malay Valladolid, Leon, Nycoya, Sta Fee, 
Won ads i 3 Guadalajara, Zacatecas, St. 1 arbara, * 
no 4 „ Obarmetlan, W re No 1 STO 


vo! »8ah "a imate, Sail] 8⁰ exteaſy ve a tract or, country f in- 
cludes within itſelf a variety of climates and ſoils. It is generally 
warm and pleaſant, but the northern 9 2 are ſometimes vilited by 
N IO north weſt, while e the, ſouthern parts, ig 

principally 
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buſtards, geeſe, cranes, 
with many other ſpecies. 


principally within the torrid zone are exceſſively hot, and on the 
eaſtern ſhore where the land is low, marſhy. and conſtantly flooded 
in the rainy ſeaſons, the air is extremely inimical to health. During 
the winter, ftrong winds: prevail in the Gulkh, of Mexico and the 
adjacent ſeas. Trade winds, monſoons, ſea and land breezes are 
experienced here. The ſoil is generally very fertile, but it is in 
the moſt mountainous and ſterile parts that the mines of ſilver and 
are diſcovered. 


23. Plants, | Animals;] This 9 produces nice and che different 
EIC 


kinds of corn; a great variety of eſculent roots and herbs ; indigo, 
tobacco, cacao, cotton ſilk, which is the work of inſets, and is in 
itſelf an aſſemblage of minute creatures; cochineal, logwood, mo- 
hogany, and the different kinds of timber; a great variety of dyes, 


gums and medicines ; and the different kinds of tropical fruits, as 


grapes, figs, pine-apples, - pomegranates, limes, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, &c. together with immenſe quantities of ſugar. 
The animals firſt brought here from Europe have multiplied in 


| aſtoniſhing numbers, and many of them run wild in the woods, as 


cows, horſes, aſſes, ſheep, goats; here are alſo buffaloes, mooſe- 
deer, a ſort of lions and tigers, wolves, ounces, pecarees, monkies, 


_opoſſums, racoons, wild cats, beavers, the armadillo and ſloth, the 
flying re a variety of lizards and ſerpents, &c. 9 


The birds are peacocks, the macaw, the quam, the curaſoe, the 
cardinal and the 8 bird, linnets, larks, nightingales, &c. 
tures, gulls, cormorants, mews, quails, 


= 4 


The multitude and. yariety of fiſh that abound in the rivers, creeks, 


_bays and ſeas in this part of the world are innumerable; among 


theſe are the manati and five or ſix different ſpecies of turtle, the 
gar fiſh and paracood, ſalmon, turbot, barbel, ſkate, mackarel, 
pilchards, ſoals, bonettas and many other ſpecies, pearl and other 
oyſters, cray-fiſh, lobſters and other ſhell-fiſh. emerge 

4. Minerals.) Mines of pit coal, iron ore, copper and quick- 
filver have been diſcovered in the Spaniſh part of North America, 
and a kind of ſtone pitch called copel, which the Spattiards uſe as 
tar for their ſhipping ;z it alſo yields turquoiſes, emeralds, amethyſts, 
lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones, jaſper, porphyry, and very fine 


' marble ; amber and pearls are found on the coaſts. There are mines 
of gold and ſilver in New Mexico, but the value of their produce 
cannot yet be aſcertained. The mines of theſe highly valued metals, 
eſpecially thoſe of ſilver, in Old Mexico, are prodigious. 


Mexico may be confidered as the centre or heart of all the com- 
mercial affairs of Spain. The trade of Mexico conſiſts of three 
capital branches. It carries on a traffic with Europe by La Vera 


Cruz, ſituated on the Gulf of Mexico; with the Eaſt Indies by 
Acapulco on the South Sea, and with South America by the ſame 
port. Though this immenſely rich trade paſſes entirely through the 

hands of the Spaniards, and in the very centre of their dominions, 


their 


8. IW. SPANISH AMERICA. 
their profits are compargtively ſmall ; for as they allow the Dutch, 


the Engliſh, and other commercial ſtates to furniſh the greateſt part 
of the cargoes of the Flota from Spain, ſo the * inhabitants 


of the Philippines, poſſeſſed with the ſame ſpirit of indolence Which 


ruined their European rr the Chineſe merchants 0 
ſupply the principal part of the Manilla Galleon, and thus the. valt 


produce of their mines is diſtributed over the world, and the Dons 


are relieved from that prodigious Toad or burthen of wealth under 
which, in a political capacity, => r be rather ſaid to . * 
2 22 grown rich. ä 


4 Sx TINT. 


22 Iran Narions. 5 


The nd parts: of North Ainerica, and from thence to . 
vaſt Pacific on the weſt, are unknown to Europeans, and inhabited 
by numerous nations of Indians. The tribes whoſe names we have 
heard of are nearly as follows from north to ſouth :+ The Eſqui- 
maux, the Ounamies, Outagamies, Algonquils, Nepiſſings, Sakis, 
Nokes, Miamis, Hurons,  Illinois,/ Outrachies, Loutres, Savan- 
nois, Sioux, Aſſiniboils, Chriſtinaux, Iroquois, Tuſcaroras, Creeks, 


| Cherokees, Kataubas, Choctaws, Chick avs, Natches, Apaches, 


Kc. In South America alſo there are immenſe tracts of land inha- 


} * independent nations of Indians. In Guiana are the Caribbees, 
s and Arrowauks ; in Amazonia, Omaguas and 


— ; in Brazil the Tapuyers and Topinamboys; in Para- 


quay the Chaconeſe and Guaranis; * in e * * 2 
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SouTH AMERICA. 


The Spaniards, beſides their extenſive territories in North Ame- 


rica, have immenſely rich and very extenſive poſſeſſions in the ſouth. 
Indeed, if we except the large province of Brazil, which is in the 
hands of the Portugueſe, and the ſmaller ſettlements of the Dutch 
in Surinam, and of the French in Cayenne, all lying on the eaſtern 
„lt. en the rivers e and La Plata, they 3 

whole 
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whole of "RY 3 the 8 of Tera 5 
che Iſthmus, of Daxien, through many large and fruitful pro- 
on — treights of Magellan on its bleak ſouthern extremity. 

1 The Spaniſh, part of America was early in the ſix- 
xcenth. century moſtly ſubdued by Ne e commiſſioned 
{by their court, but their conqueſts were attend with the molt ag- 
«gravated circumſtances of Mey — Millions of the poor TAE 
 -cans. fell under the deſtructive {words of the Spaniards, their coun- 
try was laid waſte, they were rabbed of their, treaſures, and their 
Emperors or Incas barbarouſly put to death. 

Part of Spaniſh America, however, has been reduced in a very 
different kind i of way ; not by the force of arms, but by the labours 
and zeal of Romiſh miſſionaries. The Jeſuits have in America pre- 

_ railed- upon many thouſands of families of the Indians to abandon 


their ſavage manner of life; they have inſtructed them in arts and | 


ſciences, taught them the principles of their religion, and entirely 
reduced them to the European civilization. 
As the principal part of South America lies within the Torrid 
Zone, its climate and natural productions are generally ſuch as are 
common to tropical climates. Thick ſwarm the birds of moſt beauti- 
ful plumage, the beaſts. of the foreſt multiply in aſtoniſning und- 
- ance, and every ſwamp and every fen teem with life. in various 
- the-moſt venomous creatures, the moſſ deadly poiſons, and the. — 
ſovereign antidotes, fineſt gums, balſams and fruits abound here. 
Its. gold and ſilver mines, and its precious) ſtones, are ſufficiently ce- 
„lebrated. South America alſo, like other trapical countries — 2 
riences periodieal winds. and tempeſts. Rains and floods whic bich dri 
the 0 do the hills, lay the lowlands under water, and 2 
„ze the- ſoil. Theumnountains and rivers in this quarter are the largeſt 
in the world. The mountains which form the- Andes, extend abave 
ve thouſand miles in length, nor is their height leſs remarkable than 
their extent; · they are: dqomputed to .be three miles perpendicular ; 
their ſummits are always covered with:ſnow;: ens in the midſt of 
the Torrid Zone; many of them are golcanoes, and the greater 
part of them mines of the moſt precious} metals. The rivers which 
have their ſource in theſe lofty 1 as on Oronoco, the Ama- 
zons, and the Plata, appear like ſeas in themſelves nume- 
rous and extenſive iſles, or pouri ig that — waters into thoſe 
of the ocean with ſuch rapidity "al or as — aod 
leagues diſtance from the land. - 
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| This country receives its tame of Nl Sen iro-bdniiding Sith 


that kind of wood. It lies between the equator and thirty · fe deg. 
ſouth latitude,” and between thirty- H and fixry deg. weſt longitude. 


It is bounded on the north by the mouth of the river Amarons ane ; 


the Atlantic Ocean, by the ſame ocean on the eaſt, by the mouth of 
the River Plata on the ſouth, and by a chain of mountains; which 


divide it from Paraguay, amen ]] | 


on the weſt. 

The moſt capital cities or towis of Brazil-aie St. Salvadore, Ris: 
de Janiero and Fernambuco. To thefe chrer places flora are annu- 
ally ſent from Portugal, fraught with the various commodities and 
manufactures of Europe; for there as well as in Spain they let other 
commercial nations. furniſti the principal part of the cargoes of the 
flota, though all paſſes in the name or through the hands of .zheir” 
owh merchants, who as well as the Spaniards have intariably ſhewn 
the ſtricteſt fidelny, ant never once betrayed the truſt the foreign 


merchants repoſed' in them, whateyer wars. there might be betten 


their reſpeQive nations, nor let their goods be diſſeixed, hir they 
would have been liable to if acknowledged to bei foreign 


Property. 
The other towns are Para or Belim, St. Lewis, Sintra, St. Lun, 


Tignares, Payraba, Tamara, Olinda, Serigippe, Paya, Porto Se- 
gu ro, Spirito Sancto, St. Sebaſtian, St. Vincent. The returns from 
Brazil are its natural productions, as gold; diamonds and ocker pre- 

cious ſtones, ſugar, tobacco; hides, indigo, Brazil wood, and other 
raluable drugs beth- for medicine abd manufactures; vaſt - quantifies 
of gold, alſo ebony, ivory, &c. firſt brought here from: their fertle-" 


ments in Africa, and thus are their immenſe treaſures” diſtributed” 


over Europe. 


y.] A Portugu ele leet bound for Iod in r 


or 
R calms on che Aﬀicati « Au they 


fa in with Brazil. On their report the court of Pörtügil ünder- 


took to colonize this country; they tranfported convias bete; theſe 
treated the original inhabitants with cruelty,” who took 9 2805 oppor- 
tunity to retaliate on their e This country e 
Portugal, fell under che dominion of Spain, and 5 — en che Ditch 
revolted from that crown they made conqueſts in this country. Theſe 
were afterwards driven 6ut by the Portugueſe, and that they might 
ceaſe from annoying them, and give up their claims to Brazil, the 
Portu * in 1661 EN to pay the Dutch eight tons of gold. 
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2. FxExCH and Dvurca Ariparca, Guiana. 


The poſſeſſions of the French' on the American continent are 
 now-very-inconſiderable., Having loſt Canada and Louiſiana, they 
have no longer any footing in North America; however, they 401 
retain a ſettlement on the ſouthern continent of America, to which 

have given the name of Cayenne or Equinoctial France. 
ne country is ſituated between the equator and five deg. north 
latitude, and between fifty and fifty-five deg. weſt longitude. It ex- 
tends two hundred and forty miles along the coaſt of Guiana, and 
near three hundred miles within land, being bounded by Surinam on 
the north, by the Atlantic on the eaſt, by Amazonia on the ſouth, 
and by the territories of the native Indians on the welt. 
The country is not . in very high cultivation ; it uces how- 
ever ſugar, coffee, and a prodigious quantity of trees, plants, 
gums, Ne. Ss 
Hiſtory.] The * firſt. eſtabliſhed 3 here in 1653: 
After this they abandoned the place; the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of 
it, but the French ſoon returned and drove them out; theſe were in 
their turn expelled by the Dutch; the French the fame ear obliged 
them to evacuate it, and have ſince kept it in their miele though 
* e. have mayo ſome 1 gs to retake-it. oi 


ee or Dutch 8 lies Wes five and ſeven deg. north 
latitude, is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and the River Oroonoco 


. on the eaſt, and north by Cayenne, and the territories of the natives 


on the ſouth, and by Terra Firma on the weſt. Its productions are 
tobacco, cotton, ſugar, c coffee, ſkins, flax, and ſome valuable drugs 
for dying and medicine. 

Hiftory.] Under Charles II. the Lord Willoughby, goverace of 
Barbadoes,: firſt formed a ſettlement in this country. When the 
Engliſh had diſpoſſefſed the Dutch of New-York, the latter ſent a 
fleet /agaiplt the colony of Surinam and ſubdued it ; and at the peace 
of Breda it was agreed that each ſhould keep the tFrrt0rIes they had 
won from the other. 

r of Guiana are ee and eee, to 
Europeans. 
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The FLAIR of Spain in South America are ay follows 
- Countries. Chief Towns. 


5 Tonka Figma: Panama, Porto Bello, Carikagena, St. . 


Rio de la Hacha, W Comana, St. Tho- 
"I mas, St. Fee de Bagota, Po by 
Pau. Lima, Cuſco, Qi Quito, Is ru PE toſs; Ports. -* rhe 
*CHilL. St. Jago, Conception, B „ Imperial, St. Jahn 


de Frontiera. 


Paxdgvar. | Buenos Ayres, St. Jobs” Aſſumption, St, ; 


Cividad Real, Los Reyes.“ i 
| Spain alſo lays claim to Amazonia and atagonia. ag 


The clitnate and ſoil of Spaniſh Adele vary from the monk 
ſwamp and parched ſand, to the pleaſant and healthy upland, ai 
bleak and barren mountain top; in general, however, from the per 
petual ſmows on the mountain, the air is rendered more cool and 
' temperate here than in the ſame latitudes in Africa. 

ong the profuſion of vegetables produced in this part of the 
world are the ſeveral European grains; Indian corn rice, ſugar- 
canes, pine: apples, olives, grapes, tamarinds, 'orariges; lemons, 
dates, figs, baninas, ' cocoas, almonds, giavas, coffee, pepper, &c. 
potatoes, caſſava, and ſeveral other roots; various kinds 6f gums. 
and drugs, as farſaparilla, dragons blood, balſams, rhubarb, ſtorax, 
guaiacum, ipecacuanha, quinquina or jeſuit's bark, the herb Para- 
guay, &c. tobacco, indigo, hemp, cotton, &c. Unnumbered are 
the Aarieties of trees in the foreſts ; ſome of theſe are of 4 kindly 
nature, and ſupply then with honey; vinegat and drink; others are 
moſt deadly ; in particular is the malignity of che manzanillo 
tree, that if a — 9 only ſleeps anger it, his body ſwells aun is 
racked with the ſetereſt tortufes. 

The E. an fruit trees are obliged to be propped here, to ena- 
ble them to uſtain the weight of the Frun; and the ſirawberties-are 
as big as pears. 

The numbers of kinks in Spaniſh South  Arerita are prudiehs 
ous'; the horſes, cows; Kc, otiginally in ed from Europe Have 
encteaſed in aſtoniſhing abundance, they run wild in herds, and are 
hynted for the ſake of their hides and tallew: The other. quadru- 


"the lama, the vicunna, the guanaco, a for; of 


$. are the t 
2 ers d panthers, deer; foxes," &c. baboons of a large 
ſize, hr it vious numbers of monkeys of various colours whoſe 
weh in Highly lod, 'floths, armadillos, «atitibears, & c. 
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fag the innumerable lights . Lire's are the condor, the zum- 


5 bador ; urkeys, geeſe, and all kinds of poulry, wood pigeons, 


turtle doves, partridges, ſnipes, woodcocks, ro icos, guaca- 
mayos, OT . or preacher, the diſpertadore or 
awakener, &c. 

The rivers, lakes and Teas abound i in excellent fh: In che ſt 
are whales. and fea wolves, with a yariety of other kinds; and' in 
the n nvers alligators and crocodiles. The number and variety of 
makes in this country, is great; beſides the rattle ſnake, here are 
found ſome, which are twenty-two, feet long, and thick in propor- 

$ and if credi may be given to the Spaniards, ſwallow a whole 
2 at a time: ere are ſome that climb vp trees, and from thence 
ONT upon. their prey, which they cruſh to Pieces by twining them- 
yes round it, and others that live entirely in rivers and prey upon 
fiſh : There are likewiſe, many of them, which, though terrifying 
to the ſight, are perfectly harmleſs. 
Wy rt ſapphires, and other precious 
* way loadltone, are. found in rica; mines 
Ps copper, din, ark mig lead abound i iq 


8 various rich productions farm che Supper ot theſe countries, 
aud their imports are the commodities, of, Europe and the Indies. 
Kh ary wary is hues ly e 90 hers as in 7e dy means of 
A ey eg 2. fee, con t *. — men of war of fve 
hundred tons each, ae why, ets og te Peru with military 
ſtores; but in reality laden not on N 
of merchandize on private — Wa the convey of theſe are 
wwelye ſail of merchantmen, not inferipr to the galleons in 
this fleet is, regulated in much the fame a the flota, and is 
deſtined for the excluſive commerce. of Terra Firma, and. the South 
Sea, as the flora. is for thas, of Mexico, : As. as it arriyes at 
Carthagena, expreſſe arg, diſpatched to Porto Bal and to all 125 
adjacent towns, but particularly to Panama, that they may, a ro 
os oe ds Guin pl Re ho 
a x ima, accoun 
the centre of all the 2 of Chili and 3 the galleons 
at Porto Bello; here all that are engaged in the various branches 
of this extenſive trade aſſemble. There is no, other part of che world 
where buſineſs of ſuch, great. importance is tranſacted in ſo ſhart a 
time . for ſometimes in a fortnight the fair is oyer.: During the con · 
| Linuance, of it heaps of wedges and ingots of. filver, are thrown on the 
Wharf wichout any. appearance af gare; and the diſplay af gold, fil» 
ver, and precious ſtones; on one hand, and af the curious workman- 
thip of the dere, eee ae of, e, on the other, is 


amazing. 


3, and quarries of 
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The port of Buenos Ayres is the only of traffic to the 
ſouthward of Brazil, on the eaſtern coaſt of iſh Americaz and 
two or three regiſter ſhips. make the whole of their regular intercourſe 


— 


5 
4. Amazonia. 


The vaſt country called Amazonia, though ſituated between the 
European colonies of Peru and Brazil, and every where penetrable 
by means of the great river of the Amazons, has never yet been 
perſectly explored : Some attempts indeed have been made by the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe, but they were always attended with ſo 


many difficulties, that few of the adventurers ever returned; and no 


gold or other verf valuable produce having hitherto been diſcovered 
in the country, Europeans are bur little diſpoſed to make any new 
ſettlement there. $13, % ul . 


2 6 9 


F. Parac oni. 


Patagonia has always been repreſented by geograpers as a barren 
rooſt e lu in 2 great — 2 deſtitute of wood, or 
any other incentive to colonization. The Spaniards, however at- 
tempted it in 1581, built a town which they named Philippeville, 
and placed about four hundred perſons in it; but the celebrated Eng- 
liſh navigator Cavendiſh in 1587, found only one of the ſettlers alive 
on the beach : Twenty-three of them had ſet out for the river La Plata 
and were never afterwards heard of, and all the reſt had perifhed 


| through famine ; from which circumſtances the place received the 


name of Port Famine. - 
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6. Is.ands or Souru Amtkica: 


4. Iſlands.) The iſlands of Terra del Fuego, on the ſouth of 
Patagonia, received their name from the fire and ſmoke which were 

ceived on them by their firſt diſcoverers, occaſioned by a volcano. 
The land is in general extremely mountainous and rough, and cover- 
ed with almoſt perpetual ſnows 3 which circumſtances render the cli- 
mate almoſt deſtitute of animals of every kind; here however human 
nature finds ſubſiſtance. The fimple and hardy inhabitants are low 
in ſtature, | have only the ſkins of ſmall ſeals wrapped round their 
bodies, and fabfiſt - principally on ſhell fiſh. Theſe iſlands were 
thought to form a part of the continent, till Magellan diſcovered and 


_ failed through the intervening ſtrait. 


{- North eaſt of che ſtraits of Magellan ke the Falkland iſlands be- 
longing to the Engliſh. As theſe iſlands lie in a ſimilar latitude to 
that of the ſouth of England, they might naturally enough be ſup- 


* poſed to enjoy nearly the ſame climate, were it not a well known 


geographical truth, that the ſouthern hemiſphere is much more in- 
clement than the northern one. | 123 
Falkland iſlands, which are divided from each other only by a 
ſtrait four or five miles in breadth, are both dreary and deſolate 
ſpots, affording neither timber nor vegetables in any conſiderable 
quantities: The coaſts, however, are frequented by innumerable 
Hers s of ſeals and vaſt flights of fowls, particularly penguins and 


Li oſſes. SIT. | N Rent! 1 18 4 
p The land of Juan Fernandes lies to the weſt of South Ametica 
in.thirty-three degrees ſouth latitude, and about three hundred miles 
from the coaſt of Chili. This romantic iſle diverſified with woods 
and water, With craggy hills and fertile ſpots, is famous for having 
given riſe to the celebrated romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It appears 
that one Alexander Selkirk, a ſeaman, and a native of Scotland, was 
put aſhore, and left in this ſolitary. place by his captain, where he 
ived ſome years, and was diſcovered by Captain Woodes Ro- 
gers in 1709: When taken on board, he had through diſuſe ſo for- 
got is native language, that he could with difficulty be underſtood : 
e was cloathed with the ſkins of goats, would drink nothing but 
water, and could not for a conſiderable time reliſh the ſhip's proviſi- 
ons. During. his reſidence on this iſland he had killed five handred 
goats, which he caught by running down ; and as many more he 
marked on their ears and again ſet at liberty. Commodore An- 
ſon's crew caught ſome of theſe goats thirty years after, which diſ- 


covered in their countenances and beards ſtrong marks of age. Alex- 
ander, on his return to England, was adviſed to publiſh an account 


of his life and adventures in his little kingdom; and he is faid to 
* bare 
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have put his papers into the hands of Daniel Defoe, for the 

| of preparing them for the preſs ; but that man,” by the help of theſe 

' memoirs and a lively fancy, metamorphoſed Alexander Selkirk i into 
Robinſon Cruſoe, and then returned the originals to their proprietor z 


by which means the real adventurer was in a great meaſure diſre- 
2 while the romance · writer obtained no inconſiderable ſhare of 
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